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“MY FORTUNE’S MADE!” 


BT MARY ALEXINA SMITH. 


Mr young friend, Cora Leo, \vns a gay, dashing 
girl, fond of drew, and looking always os if, lo use a 
common saying, just oul of a band box. Cora was 
a belle, of course, and had many admirers. Among 
the number of Ihcso, was a yonng man named lid- 
ward Douglass, who was Iho very “pink" of neat¬ 
ness, in all matters pertaining to dress, and exceed¬ 
ing particular in his observance of llio little proprie¬ 
ties of life. 

I saw, from Iho first, that if Douglass pressed his 
suit, Cora's heart would bo an easy conquest; and so 
it proved. 

“How admirably they nro fitted for each other," 
I remarked to my huslrand, on tho night of Iho wed¬ 
ding. "Tlioir tastes aro similar, and their habits so 
much alike, that no violenco will be done lo Iho feel¬ 
ings of either, in llio inoro inlininto associations that 
msrringo brings, lloth nre ncnl in person and orderly 
by instinct; and both hnvo good principle?." 

“From nil present npj»cnmnce?, tho match will bo 
a good one," replied my husband. Thcro was, I 
thought, something liko reservation in his tone. 

“I)o you really think so?" 1 said, a little ironically; 
for Mr. Smith's approval of the marriage wus hardly 
warm enough to suit my fancy. 

“Oh, certainly! Why not?" he replied. 

I felt a little fretted at my husband’s mode of speak¬ 
ing; but mado no further remark on tho subject. Ho 
is nover very enthusiastic, nor sanguine; and did not 
mean, in this instance, to doubt the fitness of llio par¬ 
ties for happiness in the mnrriago state, ns I half ima¬ 
gined. For myself, I warmly approved inv friend's 
choice, and called her husband a lucky man to secure 
for his companion through life, n woman so admira¬ 
bly fitted to mnko one liko him happy. Hut a visit 
which I paid to Cora, ono day, about six weeks after 
Iho honey-moon had expired, lessened my enthusiasm 
on Iho subject, and awoko somo unpleasant doubts. 
It happened that I called soon after breakfast. Corn 
met mo in tho parlor, looking liko a very fright. Fho 
woro a soiled nnd rumpled morning wrapper; her 
hair was in jiapers; nnd sho had on dirty stockings, 
and a pair of old slippers down at tho heels. 

“Dies? mo, Coro!" said I. “What is tho manor? 
JIsvo you l>ecn sick?” 

“No. Why do you ask? Is my dishabille rather 
on tho extremo ?" 

“Candidly, 1 think it is, Core," was my frank an¬ 
swer. 

“Oh, well! No matter," sho carelessly replied, 
“my fortune’s mado." 

“I don't clearly understand you," said I. 

“I’m married, you know." 

“Yes; I sin awaro of that fact." 

“No need of being so particular in dress now." 



• ■ _ 

“My fortune’s 


“Why not?” 

“Didn’t I just say?" replied Corn, 
made. I’ve got n husband." 

llcncath nit nir of jesting, was apparent the real 
earnestness of my friend. 

“You dressed with n careful regard to tnsto nnd 
neatness in order lo win Edward's lovo?" said I. 

“Certainly I did." 

“And should you not do the same in order to retain 
it?" 

“Why, Mrs. Smith! I)o you think tny hmltand’s 
affection goes no deeper than my dress? 1 should bo 
' very sorry indeed to think that. He loves me for 
myself." 

“ No doubt of that in the world, Corn. Hut remem- 
ber, that be cannot sec what is in your mind except 
by what you do or sav. If he cdmircs your taste, for 
instance, it is not from nny abstract appreciation ol 
it, but because llio tnstc manifests itself in wlint von 
do And, depend upon it, be will find it n very hard 
matter to approve nnd admire your correct taste in 
dress, for instance, when you uppear before him, day 
after day in your present imaltrnclive attire. If you 
do not dress well for your htishuud'tt eyes, for wlunfc 
eyes, pray do you dress? You nro us neat when 
abroad, ns von were before your marriage." 

*• As to tlmt, Mrs. Smith, common decency requires 
me lo dress well when I go upon the street, or into 
company; to say nothing of the pride one naturally 
feels in looking well." 

“And docs not the same common decency nnd na¬ 
tural pride arguo ns strongly in favor of your diessing 
well nt Imine nnd lor the eye of your lun-hand, whoso 
approval, and whoso admiration must be denier to 
you than the njqiroval nnd admiration of fhu wliulo 
world?" 

“Hut lie doesn’l want to see me rigged oul in silks 
and satins nil llio lime. A pretty bill my dress maker 
would have iigainM him in tb.it event. Edwurd lias 
more sense than that, I (latter myself." 

“.Street or ball room attire is one thing, Corn; nnd 
Incoming home nppnrcl another. We look for both 
in their place.” 

Thus 1 argued with the thoughtless young wife, but 
my words made no impression. When abroad, >hu 
dressed with exquisite taste, uud was lovely lo look 
upon; hut nt homo she was careless nnd slovenly,uud 
made it almost impossible for lho?o who saw her to 
renlizo that sho was the brilliant beauty they hud met 
in company but n short time before. Hut even this, 
did not Inst long. I noticed, after a few months, that 
the habits of homo were confirming themselves, and 
becoming apparent abroad. Her fortune was made, 
nnd why should she now wnstc lime, or employ hor 
thoughts about matters of personal appcaranco 



Tho habits of Mr. Douglas*, cm the contrary, di | 
not change, ilc was ns orderly ns before; and drci . 
sed with the snmo regurd to neatness, lie never nji 
peered nt the breakfast table in the morning withou ; 
Wing shaved; nor did ho loungenbout in the cvcninj 
in bis shirt sleeves. Tho slovenly habits into whiel 
Cora hud fallen, annoyed him seriously; and slil 
more bo, when her carelessness about her oppenronc. 
Iiegnn to manifest itself abroad as well ns at home 
When he hinted any thing on tho subject, sha did no 
hesitate to reply, in a jesting manner, that her fortum 
was made, and she need not trouble herself nny longci 
about bow she looked. 

Douglass did not feel very much complimented; bu 
os ho had his share of good sense, he saw that l< 
assume u cold and offended manner would do nc 
good. 

“If your fortune is made, so is mino,” ho replied 
on one occasion, quite coolly, nnd indifferently. Next 
morning ho made his uppearnneo at tho brcakfns' 
table, with n beard of Iwcntyfour hours’ growth. 

“You bavn't shaved this morning, dear,” snitl 
Com, to whose eyes the dirty looking face of hot 
husband' was particularly unpleasant. 

"No.” ho replied, carelessly. "It’s n serious 
trouble to shave every day.” 

“ Hut you look so much belter with a cleanly 
shaved face.” 

"Looks tiro nothing—ease nnd comfort, every¬ 
thing,” said Douglass. 

"Jh|t common decency, Edward.” 

"1 see nothing indecent in n long beard,” replied 
the husband. 

Still Cora argued, but in vain. Her husband went 
off to bis business with his unshaven face. 

" I don’t know whether to shave or not,”Raid Dou¬ 
glass, next morning, running over his rough fnce, 
upon which was a beard of forty-eight hours’ growth. 
His wife had hastily thrown on a wrapper, nnd, with 
slip-shod feet, and head liko a mop, was lounging in 
n large rocking chair awaiting tho breakfast bell. 

"For mercy’s sake, Edward, don’t go nny longer 
with that shockingly dirty face,” spoko up Corn. "If 
you knew how dreadfully you looked.” 

"Looks arc nothing,” replied Edward, stroking his 
beard. 

"Why, what’s come over you all nt once?” 

"Nothing, only it’s such a trouble to shave every 
day.” 

"Hut you did’nt stave yesterday.” 

"I know; I otn just as well ofT to-day, as if I hntl. 
So much saved nt any rale.” 

But Cora urged the matter, and her lmsbnnd finally 
yielded, nnd mowed down tho luxuriant growth of 
beard. 

"How much belter you do look!” said the young 
wife. "Now don’t go another day without sha¬ 
ving.” 

"Hut why should 1 take so much (rouble about 
mere looks? 1’in just ns good with a long beard ns 
With a short one. It’s n grcAUjenl of trouble to shave 
every day. You can love mfr'jiist ns well; and why 
need I care pbout what other* sav or think?” 

On tho following morning, Douglass appeared not 


only with n long beard, but with a bosom cud tflbllar 
that were both soiled nnd rumpled. 

"Why, Edward! How you do look!” said C 
“You’ve neither slmved nor put on a clean shirt.” 

Edward stroked his face, and run his lingers along 
tho edge of his collar, remarking, indifferently, ns he 
did so. 

"It’s no matter’ l look well enough. This being 
so very particular in dress, is waste of time; and 
I'm getting tired of it.” 

And in this trim Douglass went off to his business, 
much to the annoyance of bis wife, who could not bear 
to see lior husband looking so slovenly. 

Oraduully tho declension from neatness went on, 
until Edwurd was quite n match for his wife, and yet, 
strange to say, Com had not (uken tlio hint, brood ns 
it wus. In her own person she was as untidy as 
ever. 

About six months after their marriage, we invited 
n few friends to spend a social evening with us, Cora 
uiid her husband among tho number. Cora cnino 
alone, quite early, and said that her husband was very 
much engaged and could not coino until ufter tea. 
My young friend Imd not taken much pains with her 
[ uttire. Indeed, her appearance mortified me, ns it 
| contrasted so decidedly with thnt of the other ladies 
| who were present; and I could not help suggesting 
| to her that she was wrong in being 60 indifferent 
[ about her dress. Hut sho laughingly replied to me— 

| " You know my fortune’s inudo now, Mrs. Smith. 

11 con afford lobe negligent in llicse matters. It’s a 
' great waste of timc'to dress so much.” 

* I tried to argue against this, but could make no im¬ 
pression upon her. 

About an hour after tea, and while we were all cn- 
| gaged in plcnsnnl conversation, the door of the parlor 
opened, nnd in walked Mr. Douglass. At first glanco 
I thought I must bo mistaken. Hut no, it wax Ed¬ 
wurd himself. Hut what a figure ho did cut! His 
uncombed bnir was standing up, in stifT spikes, in a 
hundred different directions; his face could not iiavo 
fell the touch of a razor for two or three days; and 
he was guiltless of clean linen for at least the samo 
length of lime. His vest was soiled; his hoots un¬ 
blocked; and (hero was on unmistakcablc bole in ono 
of his cl I k>ws. 

"Why, Edward!” exclaimed his wife, with a look 
of mortification and distress, as her husband coino 
across the room, with n face in which no conscious¬ 
ness of the figure he cut could lie delected. 

"Why my dear follow! What is the matter?” 
said my husband, frankly; for lie perceived that the 
Indies were lieginning to liter, and that the gentle¬ 
men were looking nt each other, nnd frying to re¬ 
press their risible tendencies; and therefore deemed it 
best to throw ofT oil rosnrvo on tho subject. 

"The matter? Nothing’s the. matter, I believe 
Why do you ask ?” Douglass looked grave. 

"Well may ho ask what’s tho matter?” broke in 
Coin, energetically. "How could you coino hero ia 
surli n plight!” 

'• In such n plight?” And Edward looked down at 
himself; fell his beard, and run his fingers through his 
hair. "What's the matter? Is anv thing wrong?” 



‘'You look a* if you’d just waked up from a nap , after us, pretty sore. Ho found his wifo in tears and 
t Week with your clothes on, and coino ofl'with- \ sobbing almost hysterically. 

OOT washing your faco or combing your hair,” said \ “I’ve got n enrriago nt tho door, 1 ’ ho said to me, 
my husband. I QS, dc. half laughing, half serious. “ So help her on 

•‘Oh!” And Edward’s rountennneo brightened a j with her things, and wo Ml retire in disorder.” 
a little. Then ho said, with much gravity of inan- j “But its too had in you, Mr. Douglass,” replied ]. 
ncr _ | “ Forgive mo for making your house the sceno of 

■“l’vo boon extremely hurried of late; and only lofj j this lesson to Cora," ho whispered “It had to bo 
m y storo a fuw minutes ngo. I hardly thought it | given, and I thought I could venture to trespass upon 
worth while to go homo to dress up. I know wo j your forbearanco.” 
wero all friends here. Besides, as my fortune is > "IMI think about Hint,” said I. in return, 
yiw/s”—and be glanced with n look not to bo mis- > In n few minutes Cora and her husband retired, 
taken, toward his wife—“I don’t feel called upon (and in spite of good breeding and everything else, 
to give as much attention to mcro dress as formerly J wo nil had a hearty laugh over tho mailer, on iny re- 
Before I was married, it wus necessary to bo par-; turn to tho parlor, where I explained the curious little 
ticulnr in Ihcso mailers, but now its of no come-j scene thnt lind just occurred. 

quonco.” | How Cora mid her husband settled iho affair be- 

I turned towurd Corn. Her faco was liko criin-; tween themselves, I never inquired. But one thing 
•on. In a fow moments she arose and went quickly is certain; I never saw her in n slovenly dress after- 
froin the room. I followed her, and Edward canio wards, nt homo or abroad. She was cured. 
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LOST AND FOUND. 

BY MRS. ANN S. STEPHENS. 


(Entered, according to the Act of Congress, in the ycnr 1817, by Edward Stephens, In the Clttk’e Office of the 
District Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 


CHAP. I —THE REVEL. 

Black and more densely dark the brow of Heaven 
Bent in its wrath above the heaving sen— 

Fiercely athwart it surging clouds wero driven,' 

And whirlwind’s tore them in mad revelry. 

Now watery mountains gather up the deep, 

And wildly toss their foain-cnppM heads on high, 
Onward—still onward, bellowing they sweep, 

Mocking the winds that rush so fiercely by. 

“Fill up— fill up,.ono and nil! Here’s a health to 
old Rowley, nnd joy to old England. Hurra!” 

They started up—those half dozen lordly revellers, 
and quaffed the toast standing. “Rowley—Rowley, 
nnd old England!” rang cheerily through the chamber, 
while the goblets flashed and circled on high, tossing 
a shower of ruby drops over the fcslal board nnd the 
Persian carpet, even to ihat space beyond, where a 
margin of the oaken floor lay uncovered with the 
polish of a mirror on its dark surface. 

“Three times three,” those voices shouted forth— 
“Rowloy, Rowley, nnd old England!” Then one of 
the guests planted n foot upon the damask cushion of 
his chair, while he seized a flask and refilled his goblet 
to tho brim. 

Raising tho costly vessel on high, ho said. “And 
now fill up to our friend nnd host. Let us drink to 
tho restoration of this noble estate, and more noble 
title! Fill up to the Lord of Bowden!’’ 

Agnin lliero was a clashing of crystal flasks nnd 
goblets as they jarred together amid the rich gurgling 
of wine, nnd the merry hum of voices, mellowed, but 
scarcely vet excited by iho revel. 

The goblets brimmed with wine again, and then nil 
eyes were turned upon a young mail, who, standing 
at tho head of tho table, had proposed the preliminary 
toast of his king and country As the sparkling eyes 
of his friends wero turned upon him, his fine features 
flashed with gratified feeling. A smile beautiful in 
its brilliancy parted his lips, already warmed to a vivid 
scarlet and damp with wine. As tho light poured over 
his white forehead, and the dishevelled hair that fell 


in perfumed curls to his shoulders, nothing could be 
imagined more perfect in manly beauty than the 
young lord of the castle. 

“ My lords, my friends,” said tho young man, and his 
fine voice trembled with generous emotion. “Upon 
this spot where, fourteen years ago, my father held his 
wife and son to his heart,before ho fled from tho land 
that had exiled his sovereign and banished his friends, 
I cannot receive your grotulattons without many tur¬ 
bulent and conflicting emotions. The lands that my 
noble father sacrificed, rather than abandon flic son of 
bis murdered king, are now mine! King Charles II. 
has been munificent in his gratitude to the son of ihat 
man who struggled foremost, and lost in the cause of 
his martyred sire—the man who, spurning all favor 
from Iho traitor coward, abandoned the home of his 
forefathers—country, everything, to perish broken¬ 
hearted, an exile, and in want, at the feet of his young 
sovereign. The broad lands, this massive old castle, 
where his ancestors first saw the light, are mine— 
mine by the gift of tho king he served—loved nnd 
died for. Rut even thus—even here—surrounded by 
so many warm-hearted and stnunch friends—some 
mournful feelings will force themselves to a heart 
which should be filled only with gratitude, nnd to the 
lips that should breath, nothing but welcome to guests 
so noble, and friends so true. Gentlemen this is a 
day of triumph to my house: and I, its just represen¬ 
tative, should stand before you a proud and happy 
man. Hut you will forgive me, one and nil. I cannot 
forget the price by which all this lins Ken secured. 
I slnnd before you, Lord Bowdon,l»ut of nil my house 
I am alone. My noble father—the sweet nnd gentle, 
lady who gave ino birth—lie side by side in a foreign 
land. Therefore you will forgive the natural regrets 
that must jicrforce sadden my voice nnd minglo with 
the grateful thrill of my heart, ns I respond to your 
grain I at ions. Now, mv friends, let mo claim one 
moment from your joy—one tribute to the dead. Let 
us drain a cup to the fame of my father—to the 
memory of my mother!” 
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Tho young roan had begun ibis litilo speech as wo i 
have said, with a flushed cheek and sparkling eyes; j 
but ns ho went on, tho color faded from his fine fea¬ 
tures, and mists Hole over his Ayes, giving them on 
expression tender and mournful, beyond any power 
of description which we possess. 1 lis hands trembled 
as ho look up a wine flask, and filled the golden 
drinking cup before him. 

41 My father—iny mother!” ho said, in a olear, but 
subdued voice, bending his stately head reverently, 
and casting his eyes around the board, ns his friends j 
filled up their goblets in mournful silence. | 

“To tho memory of as bravo a man, and ns fair a < 
lady as ever perished fur king and country!” answered < 
ono of the oldest guests, ns tho wine cups were raised j 
with a sort of funeral solemnity. j 

Instead of the shout which had followed the two pro* j 
vious toasts drank that evening—this, to the dead— j 
was followed by profound silence at the table, and by j 
sobs, loud and deep, from a group of aged servitors j 
who had crowded around one of the doors, eager to; 
hear their young lord’s speech. ; 

Up to this moment tho revellers at Bowdon had 
been so cheerfully occupied that they had given no ■ 
thought to anything lmyond tho luxurious npartment 
in which tho feast was spread. Warmth and merri¬ 
ment pervaded everything around them; wax tapers, 
pure and fragrant as perfumed snow, poured forth 
their light, down from the candlestick of massive silver 
upon tho rich plate, intermingled with cut crystal and 
ono or two old drinking cups, fretted inside and out 
with precious stones, till the sparkle of many jewels 
flashed up through the wine as it was qua fled. Further 
off, this pure flood of light was broken into flashes and 
shadows over tho exquisite pannclingof the walls: and 
tho furniture of gilded and massive oak, upon which 
wero cushions of crimson, damask, or velvet, was 
lighted up to tho warm glow of a cherry, or shadowed 
down to n deep purple. 

Again it glowed out, or was lost in the depths of 
rich gemmed velvet that fell in n thousand heavy folds 
over sashes of colored glass closed m with shutters, 
grappled to tho thick walls so closely that no ordinary 
sound could penetrate to tho lordly group seated around 
tho table. Within, all was a scene of secluded and 
sumptuous enjoyment; and it was not till the young 
lord, hurried on by feelings which lie could not con¬ 
trol, had cnlled upon them to drink that funeral pledge 
to his father’s memory, that any of tho revellers was 
aware of the tempest that had been gathering along 
die coast, and was then howling fiercely around the old 
battlements and turrets of the castle. But in the dead 
silcnco that followed that pledge tho tempest made 
itself heard, for urged beyond all rules of discipline 
by a dcsiro to hear their young lord when he addressed 
his friends, the relniners had flung open a door leading 
to tho gre-at hall, and, all at once, came the sound of 
the storm rushing through the old hall, along the wind¬ 
ing corridors, and into thul sumptuous chamber with 
a suddenness nnd violence that startled the guests from 
the profound silcnco into which th *y hod fallen. 

Tho wail of the elements thus coming upon the 
young lord nnd his friends, ju«t a* their feelings hud 
been touched and saddened by an allusion to the 


dead, had a powerful effect. One man started up, 
exclaiming—“Heavens, what a storm, why tho night 
must be terrible!” 

44 Von see,” said tho young ,ord, looking round upon 
his disturbed guests, nod striving to rally Ins own 
spirits: “you see what reception the Cornwall winds 
are giving me, fortunately these old walls are used to 
them; many a gallant ship has been dashed to atoms 
ngainst tho rocks yonder, but not a stone of the eastlo 
has over given way. 'Close that door, Wilson,” ho 
continued, addressing tho aged butler: “close the door 
and let tlio winds rave on; they must bo fierce indeed 
to reach ms here. Come, my lords, fill up, fill up! I 
did not think to damp your spirits thus; Wilson bring 
us the flasks from yon cooler; that win© is half a 
century older than I am, my lords!” 

The storm was shut out once more, nnd the chamber ; 
resumed its festal aspect. Tho comjxmy was com¬ 
posed of men accustomed to sudden changes, and of 
that habit of life which gives complete control over tho 
sensations. They were all cavaliers, or tho sons of 
cavaliers, who had learned the self-command taught 
by danger and stiflering: end by no means persons 
to give a mournful reminiscence more than its due 
claim upon their hearts. At the call of their youthful 
host they flung off the depression that had chilled 
them for n moment. Nothing seemed capable ot 
checking tho headlong spirit of their mirth. Liko hall 
England, at that time, Lord Bowdon’s guests were 
beside themselves with the triumphs of the Restora¬ 
tion. Tho enthusiasm attending the return of Charles 
II. to his father’s throne was still at its height. The 
popularity of this good humored monarch had mot 
with no reaction; nnd, among nil his followers, the 
guests nt Bowdon had been most favored. It must 
have been a sad event, indeed, that could havo per- 
, mnncntly disturbed the triumphant mirth of a gTOiip 
! like this. So, the revel commenced again. 


CHAP. II. — TUB RESCUE 

And then wna rent that fearful olouC 
With gust* of fiery rain; ; 

Ami Heaven’s artillery thundered loud 
Above the heaving main, 

It seemed as if the Mars, at Inst, 

Shaken with mighty ire, 

Had flung upon the raging blast 
Their cataracts of fire! 

The feast was fast verging into a carouse when the 
door flew open once more, and the old housekeeper 
of Bowdon rushed in. She was pale as death, and 
her garments were dripping with rain. 

“My lord, forgive me, but the storm is so dreadful; 
never in my life did I see lightning so Into in the year; 
never at any lime such lightning. There is a ship in 
the channel, a Inrgo ship, 1 saw it twice ns the light¬ 
ning struck. That ship, my lord, it will be dashed 
against the roek9. It was heading upon them llien!” 

Lord Bowdon started up, nnd instantly the festal 
board was abandoned. Flinging aside the drapery of 
a window that opened upon the channel, the young 
lord forced back the shutter and leaned forth. His 
friends crowded around hi ii, and over them u storm of 
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*lcoly rain caino driving into tho warm apartment,. And tho housekeeper mi Dglcd with the lordly group, 
saturating their rich garments and extinguishing the > lighting their way through tho storm with a small lan* 
lights; while sheets of llu mo took I ho wind and leaping 5 tern, which was ever and anon almost twisted from 
from the tire-place, rolled up tho mass of sculptured > her hand by the wind. Through the lawn and cop- 
tnaible that towered above it, sending a bright glnro > pice down to tho beetling rocks the cavaliers made 
over the confused scene. > their way, guided only by the feeblo lantern, and 

“Heavens! what a night!” cried one of the guests, < unable to sec the peril which surrounded their descent 
shrinking back: “how the sea rolls. It seems leaping s along the rocks that had been rendered slippery by tho 
against the castle walls!” j drifting spray. It was now deep in the night, and tho 

“I can see nothing,” cried the young lord, drawing* (..form still increasing. Long before they reached tho 
in his head, and shaking the rain from his perfumed (shelf of rock upon which Lord Bowdon’s retainers 
curls; “there may be a ship—if so, God help it This < were assembled, the group of cavaliers was drenched 
terrible wind is blowing toward us, and nothing can < through mul through. But they took Iheir station 
withstand it.” < among ihe humbler, but scarcely less courageous 

That moment a sheet of lightning came, as it were, ? mt’ii, who had preceded them in an errand of mercy, 
upon the wings of the wind, and rolled in waves ol j and braved the elements with the meanest: united 
lurid tlamo over tho channel. It was but nn instant, j purpose and strong feeling for a time levelling all 
but there, laboring among the waters, tossing and j ideas of diflerenco and rank. 

heaving like a wounded animal, was some sort of a < And now the lightning came less frequently, but in 
vessel. It came driving along, directly upon a reef j broader Hashes. Every gleam of fire lighted up a 
of rocks that lay hidden ulong the shore, and which { scene more terrible than the last. Tho foam-crested 
formed the first strata of the bold eminence on which ] waves dashed together with more maddening vio¬ 
lin; casllo was built. { lence; Ihe winds grew sharper and howled among tho 

“There i« a vessel!” said Lord Bowdon, and his J waters. The rocks loomed over them black mul drip- 
face was pale as he turned it upon his anxious guests, | ping with foam; and there in the midst was that fated 
“with many persons on board!” \ vessel heaving slowly—hut oh, how surely—on to her 

“What can bo done?—hoW can wc aid them?”! late. There stood tho dark group from the east le with 
cried 0110 of the guests; for all had become agitated n feeble lantern in their midst, shuddering and chilled 
and anxious. “Is there no boat?—could one live in to the bone, Imt ready to risk life ami limb when such 
this roar of waters?” risk could avail in saving life 

“Vou forget; I but arrived to-day,” answered Ihe Ami so hours went by, till at length there came 
young lord, greatly agitated. “But I will see, there , upon Hie horizon, below the massive wall of black- 
must be boats or something. Go, Mrs. Brown, call ; ness that shut in the Heavens—a line of pale grey 
up the people. If that ship is lost, we must save tho light—the gloomy dawn that was to usher in a scene 
poor seamen!” | of death. Slowly, and as if some reluctant spirit 

Tho housekeeper who stood by tho entmneo wring- | was withdrawing the torn folds of n pall from tho 
ing her hands and greatly distressed, faltered out that | face of the waters—that ship was revealed scarcely a 
the people had already gone down to tho shore, and [ cable’s lenglli from Ihe rocks that here and there lifted 
were about to launch a boat. ♦ [ their black heads amid the foam—and now those upon 

Again Lord Bowdon leaned out of the window. | the shore could see all that was passing on the deck of 
The cold, Autumnal rain came down in sheets. Tho ' that doomed vessel; and terrible, terrible wnsthesight! 
winds grew more furious each instant, and seemed to j Women were kneeling there, while with fear, 
tear the lightning into threads of fire ns it fell, giving > drenched, and cowering to the wet planks; the wind 
startling cfl’ect to the darkness, but revealing nothing. • tearing through their garments, and tossing their wild 
At last n Hash, more broad and powerful, gave the j tre-scs, now over the while and upturned faces, then 
vessel to sight. She was tugging at her anchor, Ihe [ out among tho ropes or around the arms, stretched 
wavc3 tossing and roaring about her like a battalion ; forth in fearful entreaty to the black Heavens, or to 
of white war horses mad with the scent of battle. > the group on shore. Men too, stout men were grovel* 
Every plunge she made dragged her nearer and nearer > ling upon the deck, terror-stricken even ns the women, 
to the shore. The lightning revealed for one moment [ and more abject, more helpless in their dread. Others 
the whole terrible scene. A group of men, Lord Bow- [ stood up pale, courageous and statue-like, looking 
don’s retainers, were upon the rocks striving to launch \ death firmly in the face, and yet quick and resolute 
about. That single flash saw it dashed back upon the < to seize upon any chance of safety that presented 
rocks literally into atoms. Then came inky darkness ( itself. Old weather beaten sailors were stretching 
oguin, in which the elements seemed to wrangle mid < their brawny arms to Heaven, or tossing them wildly 
shriek more and more fiercely. < toward the shore; some were busy lashing themselves 

“I can stand this no longer,” cried the young lord, t to the rigging; some stood motionless: mid other brave 
“Let us go down to the shore, and be ready to give j old tare gathered the children to their bosoms, and 
help: we can find ropes if nothing else." ? tried to shelter iheir chilled limbs from the storin, and 

“Yes, let ns go! Let us go!” cried tho eavatiers, r encouraged tho despairing women to cling around 
ready for any enterprizo where danger was to be < their iron limbs for support. Oh, it was terrible that 
found: mid (he group sallied forth. J crowd of doomed beings drifting inch by inch into 

“ And I, : ” said the brave old housekeeper: “I toowill r eternity—every tug at the cable, every groan of ihe 
go, there maybe women on board—God help them!” > rifled timbere wns answered by gasps of fear, and by 
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shrieks that the winds mocked like demons. On— 
on—ontho vessel drifted,and still tlio storm increased. 

And thoso on slioro watered the vessel. It came 
through tho storm of waters with sharp, half curbed 
plunges, like a wild prairie horse with its hot blood 
on fire with tho first girding of a lasso. Every sweep 
of tho sen was dismantling her. The wind crashed 
through her already shattered rigging, tearing ofi spars, 
masts, and cordage with every howl. Inch by inch 
slio had dragged her anchor. A ledge of rocks lay 
just beneath her bow. Still the cable held, and in 
that was a few minutes moro of life. Those few 
minutes, oh, how terribly precious they seemed! 
How those poor creatures prayed, not for life—they 
knew that all was over—but for a few minuses more 
of the sharp agony that was all of life left to them. 

They did not hear the cable when it broke, the 
storm was loo loud—but oh, what a yell was that 
when the vessel leaped up in the mad waters, and 
plunged upon the reef half over those black rocks. 
Her mighty hull was broken. A sharp crash of limbers; 
a cry—oh, that cry, never did the wind rise in after 
years that its memory" did not chill tho hearts of thoso 
who could hear, hut give no aid. 

She went down, that noble vessel, stern foremost 
l>clwccn tho rocks that had torn her asunder, and 
then flung her olf—and with her—oh, Heavens! with 
her went down nil of lifo that had cumbered her deck 
a moment before. 

And Ihosc who watched from the shore saw it. 
The ropes already coiled dropped from their hands. 
Tho women covered their pale faces, and sank sliud- 
doring upon their knees; groans burst from the white 
lips of the men, nnd they gazed wildly at each other 

Not nil—not nil. There htul yet n breath of life 
escaped from that vessel. A broken spar came to¬ 
ward them, rising nnd falling with tho waves—and 
upon it—yes, yes, it was not foam, but the white gar¬ 
ments of n female, mul clinging to them, grappling her 
with his arms to the spar, was another human being. 
Man or child no one thought to conjecture: it was a 
human being—there was something to do—something 
to be saved. 


I “Disperse along tho shore; the spar may drift to 
any point!” cried Lord Bowdon, casting oil' his satu¬ 
rated tunic, nnd leaving his person free for a plunge 
into tho waves. 

Instantly the platform of rock upon which tho cava- 

i liers had been grouped, was abandoned by nl\ but 
Lord Bowdon; the rest were ready at various points 
i with ropes and such means of succor as wore at hand. 

| Tho spar was yet tossing upon the waters, ami still 
\ those two forms clung to it. Now I he while garments 
| of the female were whirled in the eddying foam, then 
\ both the spar and lho.se who held to it shot down 
' into the gulf of waters, nnd seemed lost forever. Still 
| it neared the shore a little with each wave. The two 
| helpless creatures were evidently almost exhausted; 
J the female si ill held feebly lo the spar; but the other 
| was dashed olf and swept in among the rocks. Lord 
| Bowdon could restrain himself no longer. Heckles 
; of the danger, he plunged into the boiling sea; dial 
; moment I he female lost her hold on Ihe spar, but Bow- 
| <lon caught her, nnd bullet ted his way to the shore, 
1 bringing her in his arms. lie boro her back to the 
shelter of a cliff, and laid her gently down, shouting 
■ aloud for his companions They came, carrying \\;illi 
them a young boy apparently quite dead. Lord Bow- 
don saw, for the first time, dint the creature he had 
! saved was a young girl. Tho very heart in his bosom 
■ was benumbed with cold, but a thrill as of fire passed 
dirough it as he gazed upon those sweet and marble 
! like features. Her dark tresses were slill flaked with 
foam; and Ihe long, wet lashes upon the round, but 
deathly white cheek, was all that relieved that form 
: from the beauty mid lifolessness of a statue. The 
garments clung around it in close, heavy folds: and 
the small hands that were half lost in them were cold, 
slifi', nnd perfect ns tho most beautiful fragment of 
ancient sculpture. 

As his companions came up, bearing the other suf¬ 
ferer, Bowdon ImMily snatched his own dripping snr* 

1 coat from (he rock, and, kneeling down, spread it 
reverently over the senseless girl. He could not 
; endure that oilier eyes should gaze upon her beauty 
ns he had done. (to cb co.ntiniep) 
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CnAP. III.—THE SICK CHAMBER. 

She lay like nn angel lost In sleep 
"Where a dream of death had bound her. 

In one of the dim and richly empannclcd chambers 
of Bowdon Castle, lay the young creature whom its 
lord had saved. Pale as jnarhlo, and except a faint 
flutter of the breath, quite as still, her delicate form 
rested upon the velvet bed enveloped by shadows, 
and only rendered more deathly by the rich hues that 
fell around her. 

Everything in the chamber hnd an air of gloomy 
grandeur. The tall, white plumes waving above the 
masses of silk that fell around the couch; iho mirrors 
in their ebony frames, elabomtoly enwrought with 
Bilvcr; the thick carpels, and the fire-place where 
andirons of beaten silver supported the logs of a 
glowing wood fire. All were in massive contrast 
with the pale and delicate girl who lay in the midst 
so still and death-like. 

Other persons were in the room. A thin,little man 
in black, sat near iho head of the couch, and in a 
large, easy chair by the flre-plnce. The old house¬ 
keeper of Bowdon had fallen into n doze while 
watching the contents of n silver posset cup which 
stood upon a handful of coals upon Iho hearth. 

It was now verging toward nightfall. The man in 
black drew forth a large chronomtcr from bis bosom, 
and, touching the little hand that fell over Iho bed, 
seemed feeling for the pulse which was so faint, that, 
for n time, he was in doubt if it had not ceased to beat 
altogether. lie bent over the fair girl, and his thin 
features cast off something of their grave expression 
as lie felt the almost imperceptible riso of her breath 
against his check. 

"Dame Weld—dame Weld!” he said, in nn eager 
whisper, going across the room on tip-toe,and shaking 
the old woman by the arm. "Come, come, you have 
slept long cnou'.'h! i$eo you not that the spiced wine 
i3 boiling over?” 


The old housekeeper stnrlcd tip, rubbed her eyes, 
and looked wildly on the doctor. 

“Sure enough-sure enough! I had only dropped 
away for a minute, you see. Is the poor thing worse? 
What is tho matter?” 

“There is just a breath of life in tho child,” cried 
tho doctor—"she must have nourishment; something 
to drive the chill from her heart, I tell you, woman, 
it docs not beat at all; and it seems us if every flutter 
would be the last.” 

"Is bIic asleep?” questioned the good dame, not 
quite aroused from her slumber. " If she is in a good, 
sonnd sleep I would not disturb her; there is nothing 
like sleep, doctor. Nothing like sleep to bring a person 
around!” and the good dune sighed ns sho adjusted 
her head gear, and cast a longing glanco at the choir 
from which sho had been so summarily aroused. 

"I do not think she is asleep. ,It is pure exhaustion 
that keeps her so still!” said the doctor, and lifting 
one of the massive silver candlesticks from a tablo, 
ho moved toward the bed; for though it wanted some 
hours of dusk, the windows were so muffled that a 
light in the chamber was necessary. The old house¬ 
keeper stole nfter him, and took the fair hand which 
lay so like a broken lily on the counterpane, tenderly 
between her own wrinkled palms. 

“See, her eyelids quiver; she is not asleep,” said 
the doctor, as n faint motion like tho tremor of a white 
rose leaf, was just perceptible about the closed eyes 
of tho patient. "Bring me a spoon, sho must take 
some nourishment.” 

Tho old housekeeper was now thoroughly awake 
With nil her qui A sympathies and household talents 
aroused, she poured the spiced wine into a goblet 
and with gentle words, motherly and kind enough to 
have won tears from those soft eyes had there bceo 
the warmth of life in them, she strove to persuade the 
young girl to drink. But n faint motion of the head, 
which was gently turned away, bespoke that sort ol 
loathing which utter exhaustion sometimes leave* 
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upon tho stomach when any kind of nourishment is 
presented to it. 

“Hand me a spoon,” said tho doctor, “wo must 
give her strength or sho will perish!” 

But tho good housekeeper was not so willing to 
givo up a kind intention. Sho brought tho spoon, 
but surrendered the goblet to tho doctor, whilo with 
gentle violence she forced open the palo lips of tho 
invalid, and poured a few drops of will' into her 
inoulh. 

“Sho is too far gone, sho will not swnllow it!” 
cried (tie doctor, shnking his head sadly. 

“Sho will: sho does!” roplied iho housekeepor, 
turning eagerly for another spoonful of tho generous 
liquid. 

Tho doctor’s face brightoned as ho saw tho house¬ 
keeper’s assertion confirmed by a faint motion of tho 
snowy throat. 

“There, did 1 not tell you sho would live?” cried 
Datno Weld, and sure enough there came over tho 
coquettish beauty of those marble features a gleam of 
intelligence—something shadowy and faint, that be- 
spoko tho awaking of o soul from tho lethargy of 
death. 

“Now,” said the doctor, grasping Dame Weld’s 
hand, and shaking it to givo emphasis to his whisper: 
“now if sho falls into a slumber, it will not bo for 
eternity; wo will watch together, but first let mo go 
forth and see to tho other child. Now that sho is 
coining to, it is time for us to think of him.” 

“I will go with you,” said tho dumc, “tho house* 
maids may want rousing up. Thoy do not know how 
to watch and wait nftor a night like tho last as wo do 
good Maator Warner. Our old eyes aro worth fifty 
younger ones in such coses.” 

Tho doctor glanced at the arm-chair by tho fire and 
smiled. But Damo Wold seemed quite oblivious of 
her own three hours slumber, and followed him out, 
determined to visit any want of vigilance in the 
housemaids with her most serious displeasure. 

“How, how is the lady?” cried young Lord Bow- 
don, coming eagerly forward as tho worthy pair 
entered an adjoining chamber. “Docs sho sleep? 
Is ihcro hope?” 

Tbo doctor smiled, and answered cheerfully. 

“Yes, yes, my lord, tho poor child was almost 
dead; another fivo minutes in tho waves would have 
killed her quite. Indeed I thought that sho was gone 
for a time.” 

“But now,” interrupted tho young lord; “now she 
is out of danger ” 

“I trust so. Indeed there can bo little doubt with 
quiet, and our good friend hero for a nurse,” replied 
tho doctor. 

“God grant that wo may save both these poor chil¬ 
dren,” said tho Lord of Bowdon, earnestly. “Come 
and look at tho lad as ho sleeps. Ho is a fine crea¬ 
ture, beautiful almost ns your other patient, and doing 
quite well you observe.” 

Tho doctor moved across tho chamber to the inns- 
sivo crimson bod, upon which a young lad, soino 
fourteen years of age, was lying, very pale it is true, 
but in a profound slutftber. Tho good leech touched 
the boy's pulse, and muttering— 


“Aye—aye! he will do woll enough. I wish the 
poor maiden were half as certain of her life.” 

“ Doctor, can you see—that is, look at the lad. You 
have been long with tho lady and can judge best; but 
it seems to mo that there is a resemblnnco, something 
that bespeaks consanguinity between theso two chil¬ 
dren.” 

The doctor drow back tho damask curtains, and 
nl lowed a stream of light to glance across the sleeping 
boy, whilo ho begun to peruse the palo and statue-]iko 
features with great interest. 

“Tho samo raven hair,” ho murmured, lifting one 
of tho glossy black ringlets that fell in a mass around 
tho boy’s head; and which, freed from the heavy sea 
water that had saturated it, waved back to its natural 
curl ns il fell from tho doctor’s hnnd. “Tho same 
white forehead and clearly cut lips Yes, my lord,” 
he added, turning toward Bowdon, quite satisfied with 
iho examination. “ Your guests are of tho same blood 
full surely; brother and sister il may bo, for never 
were features more comely, or more alike. This poor 
child seems fair mid delicate almost as tho girl herself. 
Has he not spoken yet?” 

“No, not a word,” said Lord Bowdon’a valet, to 
whom iho young noble turned, “though he seemed 
quite conscious after the first hour. He struggled and 
moaned when we insisted upon taking o/This clothes, 
and seemed almost prompted to break from us and 
go down to tho beach again; but he spoke never a 
word.” 

“He must be foreign!” said Bowdon, addressing 
iho doctor. “Indeed his features bespeak that!” 

Tho doctor nodded his head, and fell to perusing 
tho boy’s faco again, while his own features bespoko 
a degreo of anxious curiosity, which thoy had not 
exhibited before ihnt day. 

“It is strange,” ho muttered, gravely shaking his 
head; “very strange, but, upon my word, I believe 
tho lad is wido awake, though his eyes are closed. 
Yet he does not seem to heed a word we aro saying ” 

“That may bo because he does not understand our 
language,” suggested Lord Bowdon. 

“But tho sound ought to arouso him: ho literally 
docs not seem to hear. Yet I am certain that ho is 
conscious and stronger by half than tho poor girl 
yonder," rejoined tho Iccch. 

“It is neither exhaustion nor slumber, that seems 
quite certain,” observed ono of Lord Bowdon’s guests, 
after listening to tho deep and regular respiration of 
the boy for a moment. “Try doctor nnd arouso him; 
see, there are tears breaking through those lashes, and 
his lips are getting tremulous. Surely ho hears and 
feels.” 

“Ho feels, there is no doubt of that,” said Lord 
Bowdon, as a heavy sob broke from tho bosom of 
tho lad, nnd a tear that had forced itself through those 
inky nnd knitted locks, rolled slowly to the pillow. 

‘Shall I speak to him?” said the doctor, appealing 
to Lord Bowdon, who nodded his head in assent. 

The good leech did speak, but without receiving 
the slightest notice. The lad still lav, with his check 
turned to the pillow motionless, and it would seem 
perfectly grief-stricken—for now tear after tear rolled 
down the rounded surface of his cheek; aud his lips 
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trembled to tho sobs llmt broke through them with 
every heave of his breath. 

“Boy—-poor boy, do not weep so; you are with 
friends; you ore safo; try, try and comprehend what 
wo oro saying,” cried Lord Bowdon. 

Still tho unhappy child wept on, heedless and in¬ 
attentive. 

Lord Bowdon repeated what ho had been saying in < 
Preach, and then in Italian, hoping that one of these j 
might bo his native language—hut still the boy wept i 
on, answering nothing by word or sign. 

“It may bo that ho is of Spain,” said tho young 
nobleman, turning an anxious look upon tho group 
that surrounded tho bed. “I know little of the lan¬ 
guage, but perhaps enough to make him understand 
if ho is of that country.” 

And Lord Bowdon uttered a few hesitating and 
imperfect words of Spanish as he bent over the bed, 
but with no belter effect than had followed the other 
oNorls. 

“What can I do?” cried tho generous young man; 
“ho seems to understand nothing; how can wo com¬ 
fort him?—how win him from this terrible grief?” 

As bo spoke, Lord Bowdon took the delicate hand 
of the lad in his and pressed it, unconsciously some¬ 
what hard. Instantly the boy started to his elbow; 
his eyes large, and of that deep violet laic, which, 
with tho slightest emotion, becomes so luminous— 
opened wide, and clasping his hands, he uttered a 
sound of piteous moaning, which seemed of no lan¬ 
guage, and yet went to tho heart of everyone present. 

Thuy spake to him kindly, striving to soothe his 
evident grief and terror in every language which was 
known to them; but tho beautiful boy only looked 
from one to another, moved his head mournfully, and 
strovo to force hack tho tears that swam in his eyes, 
as if ho quite comprehended that they wished to com¬ 
fort him, and was determined not to seem ungrateful. 
But tho effort was in vain, and ns if the poor child 
felt condemned for a want of power over his own 
grief ho closed his cyesJtvy back upon the pillow, 
and many a broken saBp^poko tho effort that his 
young heart was not to render his distress 

troublesome. There was something so touching and 
helpless in all this that it brought tears into other eyes 
than those of tho old housekeeper. But she, good 
soul, could restrain her sympathy no longer. So, for¬ 
getting the usual staid reverence which she usually 
exhibited in her master's presence, she begun to com¬ 
fort and soothe tho lad with a motherly tone, and in 
warm, hearty English, that would have brought con¬ 
solation even to one ignorant of tho language. But it 
inndo no impression on the lad. He had fallen hack 
into his old altitude, and did not seem conscious that 
she was speaking at all. 

“What can wc do? Good, wholesome English has 
no effect upon him; and he does not seem to know tho 
foreign talk of our master any better! Doctor, have 
you learned nothing at the colleges llmt will answer? 
A few scraps of that crabbed Latin now that you 
sometimes puzzle us with; who knows but that may 
reach the poor lad’s case.” 

But Doctor Warner, like many another learned 
man, was far moro ready to exhibit his erudition 


before those whoso ignoranco led them to admiro 
unquestionably, than to encounter tho criticism of 
those who could delect the rust into which his know¬ 
ledge of the classics had fallen. 

“Mv good dame, you forget,” lie said, with a de¬ 
mure smile that quite covered any internal embarrass¬ 
ment that ho experienced, “No feeling man would 
ever dream of speaking a dead language by a sick 
bed. You forget—you forget!” 

The old dtune was quite crest-fallen and Imwiltlercd 
by this reply, and observed, by wuy of apology, that 
she did not know before that Latin was a dead lan¬ 
guage. 

“That is uupardonablo ignorance, doctor,” whis¬ 
pered Lord Bowdon’s valet, a shrewd man who had 
gathered up many a useful fragment of knowledge in 
foreign travel with his exiled lord. “Surely Da mo 
Weld might know that you have been practising upon 
it during the last thirty years.” 

The doctor was very well disposed to give up tho 
subject; so pretending not to hear the whisper, ho 
drew dose to the bed, and putting Damo Weld gently 
aside, spoke in a loud, stern voice to the lad, which 
made every one in the room start with a feeling of 
indignant surprise. 

Lord Bowdon, always generous and full of impe¬ 
tuous feeling, turned his (lushing eyes upon tho leech, 
and parted his lips to reprove a rudeness that seemed 
so entirely uncalled for; hut before he could speak the 
doctor calmly addressed him. 

“It proves, ns I suspected, iny lord, the poor child 
is a mute!” 

"It must be so,” said Lord Bowdon, after a mo¬ 
ment, during which he gazed upon the beautiful face 
of tho invalid, which had not changed in the least; 
though tho doctor hnd spoken in a tone loud and harsh 
enough to have made every limb of his delicate frame 
quiver liko a reed. 

“It must bo so, doctor; hut it is a pnuiful thing to 
believe. How very, very beautiful ho is, and yet to 
possess this piteous infirmity. God help the poor 
lad!” 

“What will become of him nml of the poor child 
in yonder!” said the leech, with genuine conqwssion. 
“Ilow holplcss, how completely alono they are!” 

“My lord,” said the housekeeper, and her voice 
! trembled with kindly feeling, “since you were a lad 
! like that,” and she pointed toward the hoy, “wc, your 
! old servants, have almost forgotten what childhood is; 
! we are nil getting old now—and who knows but God 
! has sent these two young creatures here that we may 
! have something to love and care for. When you are 
I up to the court everything will be lonesome again. 
I Tho casllo is largo enough, and its old walls always 
! sheltered tho unhappy in your father’s lime.” 

! “Wo will talk of this, Dame Weld, some other 
! time,” replied Lord Bowdon, gravely, and tho blood 
! mounted to his forehead ns ho observed a meaning 
! smile pass between two of his lordly guests who hnd 
! withdrawn to n window, and were conversing in u 
! low voico together; “meantime lias not the other in- 
; valid been left too long alone? Perhaps if we with¬ 
draw, this poor boy tuny sleep!” 

The housekeeper only paused to pass her shriveled 
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hand with corowing kindnow upon tho raven curls of “ Bluo eyes, and such bluo, with hair liko midnight, 
the mute before she obeyed her master’s hint, and left j There is novelty in that,” said tho elder courtier, 
tho chamber, but sho soon returned to a neighboring S musingly. “I only hope she is half as handsome us 
room, through which Lord Bowdon must pa&s wilhS tho boy.” 

hisguosts. As ho came out sho spoko to him. ; "I will soon know that,” rejoined tho other; and 
"Como in for one moment; cotno and look at her; the two noblemen separated. Each as he proceeded 
as sho sleeps. It is liko watching over on angel, my; with tho important duties of tho toilet, laid his own 
lord; como and see for yoursolf, whilo tho doctor is;! schemes for tho future, in which that helpless and 
in the stownrd's room. I think that she is bolter; but almost dying girl had bocomo a paramount object, 
come and seol” .Meantime Lord Bowdon followed his old lrousc- 

Agoin tho color como into Lord Bowdon’s check keeper into tho chamber of his guest. Ho trod very 
as ho encountered the half malicious, half jeering lightly, and held his breath with a sort of reverenco 
glances of his friends. as ho approached tho sleeping girl. There was somo- 

“Do yon rcallylhink that sho Is in danger? Is she thing so still, so pure, and lovely about tho very 
so very ill?” ho said, striving to speak unconcernedly, atmosphere that surrounded a creature so child-like, 
but in a voice that might not reach his guests. so helpless, that it overpowered every feeling of his 

“I don't know thnt-cerlainly sho is weak as an! nature (hat might not have been registered in Heaven, 
infant; for a long tinio wo thought sho was quite - How beautiful sho was, couched upon tho snow 
dead; but that is not it, I have not hoard hor voice!; whilo linen and glowing velvet of that magnificent 
yet. What if sho too, liko tho poor creature ini'old bed! How delicate and helpless sho looked with 
yonder, wore to prove without hearing or speech?" her liltlo snowy hands folded softly over a hcnrl that 
“Heaven forbid!” cried Bowdon, almost passion-; seemed scarcely to bent; and her tresses flowing down 
ately; “(ho very doubt is dreadful. My lords I will! upon her shouidor in a cloud of glossy blackness, 
join you at supper in half an hour,” ho added, raising ;| There was no color in her faco; nono upon hor lips; 
his voice, mid excited beyond all fear of their corn-; she seemed ns pure and almost ns cold os marble; and 
ments, ho left the room. ; yet as if his very gaze, full of pure and holy feeling 

“ByJovo," said ono of tho guests, a man beyond; as it was, possessed a power upon her lifo. Tho 
middle ago, whoso influence with tho restored mo- beating of her heart scorned to grow stronger as ho 
narch, though quictlycxcrtcd, was very considerable, gnzed; a color, faint as tho red upon a whilo rose 
“Bowdon seems determined to keep tho cago of his ;! Icaf.stolo around her mouth; and hor fingers lost their 
sick linnet closed to all but himself! With what an ! clasp upon each other, dropping softly apart as ono 
air ho bowed us oil.” sometimes secs of tho wild flowers sepamto from each 

“True enough,” replied tho courlior’s more youth- other when tho summer wind shakes the stalk. Itwas 
fill companion; “I have not yet been allowed more liko the warm flush oflifo breaking over a statue, this 
than a single glimpse of her face. Did you notice calm and gradunl strengthening of lifo in tho young 
that Bowdon would let no ono clso relievo him for a girl as sho slept. " 

moment as ho carried her up from tho rocks, and, Lord Bowdon stood gazing upon her minute after 
undor pretence that numbers might bo offensive, kept ; minute, till his heart became oppressed with its own 
us all from (ho room, himself included, whilo Warner sweet sensations. Ho drew a deep breath and turned 
and tho old damo had tho beauty to themselves half J away, stealing toward tho fire with a soft tread. Tho 
tho morning.” > housekeeper followed h im 

“But I got a glitnpso of her face nevertheless," re-! “ You will not send"fifikmor child away?” sno 

plied tho other, as tho two noblemen sauntered arm !< whispered. 

in nrm through tho great hall, “though ho kept her J Lord Bowdon laid his hand upon tho good damo’s 
head nestled in his lrosonr, and covered with his wet J shoulder, nnd looked firmly in her faco. 
tunic ns jealously ns a miser hides his gold; tho wind J “I will do all that an honoroblo man should do. 
was too strong for him oneo or twice, nnd I got a fair ! Tho helpless shall bo protected,” ho said, with a 
glitnpso of her fncc. It was beautiful; you never saw degree of earnestness that was almost solemn. Ho 
anything liko it; in spito of fear, and though dripping !- was about to add something more, but that instant 
wet, there was enough loveliness there to striko ouo J there arose a bustle outside tho chnmbcr. The quick 
; r tread of feet, nnd tho expostulations of suppressed 

“That must bo more than Into if sho is at all like } voices. Lord Bowdon had scarcclyndvnnccd a stride 
tho boy, ns they nil seemed to think,” rejoined the J toward the door when it wns flung open, nnd the lad 
other. "A woman liko that must bo intoxicating— i whom ho had 1ml so recently left weeping upon his 
such eyes! Why, man, I have novor seen that exact |! couch, came into the chamber. Tartofhisdarnpclolhcs 
color sineo tho time when wo gazed together into the < were huddled on his person; nnd ho born the nppenr- 
inidnight skies of Italy. There is both saftnoss nnd J n nco of hnving hurried from his room during the ah- 
fire in them at once. I wonder if the girl has eyes of soncc 0 f tlioso who were left to watch his slumbers, 
that color?" j The boy cast his eyes wildlv around tho chnmbcr 

"I would stako all chances of Bowdon’s favor upon j till they fell upon the bed. Then with a shrill cry 
it,” was tho reply; “the lids wero closed when I saw < that seemed to hnvo broken from his very soul, ho 
Bowdon's tunic swept away from her faco; but, on darted forward, and casting himself half upon his 
my life, you could sco a violet tinge breaking tho knees, half upon tho couch, with his arms flung pas- 
transpaicnt snow.” sionntcly to tho young creature who lay sleeping there. 
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Sho started up, wildly and pale. She put bock the 
hnir from her temples with hor shivering hands. Shu 
kissed his forehead; his cheek; his eyes; and then 
gathering up a double handful of his tresses, prossed 
them to her lips with words of lender endearment, 
murmured in a foreign tongue. Tears flashed down 
her cheek like rain; the words broke in passionate 
music from her lips, and falling bock upon her pillow, 
sho clasped both hands over her eyes, and absolutely 
shivered from excess of joy. 

The youth too exhibited agitation joyful and intense 
ns her own. His wild and plaintive cry rose now and 
then with thrilling sharpness above her tender and 
musical tones, llo clung to her, weeping with n sort 
of joyous wail; while his eyes shone like diamonds. 

“My brother—my brother!” cried the girl, remov¬ 
ing the hands from over her own eyes, and gazing 
into his. “Ah, beloved—oh, sweet, dear brother— 
God has given you back to mo, beloved—beloved!” 

How sweet was the soft Italian in which these 
endearing words wero uttered. The youth watched 
her lips through the tears that blinded him, and seemed 
to understand. Ho smiled, and dashing aside the tears 
with his slender fingers, wove them into a thousand 
elegant forms, that she comprehended rapidly as they 
were made. 

“Together—yes, together. I know—I know it was 
your arms that hound ino to the spar,” she cried, aiding 
her sweet words nowand then with a rapid motion of 
the fingers. “ You clung to mo in the water—held mo 
closo when all sense had left inc; but our mother!” 

Tho lad lost all animation in an instant. He stood 
tip, clasped his hands, and dropping them heavily 
before him, gnzed upon tho floor. Ilis position spoke 
nil. It was tho most perfect expression of hopeless 
gTief. Tho young girl turned away her head, and, 
for a time, there was profound silenco in tho room. 
At length she held forth her hand, and drew tho youth 
gently toward her. 

“Sho is gone, my brother; wo aro orphans. Whore 
aro we? How came wo hero?” and sho lifted her 
eyes with a bewildered look to the gorgeous canopy 
that surrounded her bed. 

Tho sweet languago in which she spoko wnsbroken, 
and aided by Bigns; but Lord Bowdon understood it, 
and came forward. 

“You aro with friends, sweet lady,” he said— 
“friends who will exert themselves to tho ulmost 
that you may bo safe and happy.” 

Tho lad drew closo to his sister’s pillow, and gazed 
keenly at the young noble ns he spoke; while ihc fair 
girl clung to her brother’s hnnd, and turned her eves 
from Bowdon to him, os if seeking for an opinion of 
ono in the eyes of tho other. For a whole minn'e Ihc 
beautiful muto kept his glance fixed upon tho noble; 
then a smile of ineffable sweetness came to his face, 
nndlayingtho hand of his sister into that of Lord Bow¬ 
don, ho knelt down and kissed the folds of his tunic. 

Tho warm blood came into Lord Bowdon’s cheek, 
and the tears into his eyes. He laid the young girl’s > 
hand reverently on the counterpane, and then pressing < 
his own upon the ringlets of the boy, looked quietly, ! 
and with an expression that was almost solemn, into < 
his upturned face. ■ 


“God bloss him! God bless him!” muttered tho 
housekeeper, who was watching tho sceno from her 
slut ion near the fire-place; and any one who had 
observed Lord Bowdon’s noblo face at the moment, 
would have felt, as thoroughly as sho did, how honora¬ 
ble and generous was tho protection promised to tho 
young creatures who had found shelter beneath his 
roof. 

CIIAP. IV.—THE DISCOVERY. 

“The slender frame ami pallid aspect lay. 

As fair a thing ns e'er was found of clay .’ 1 Byron. 

Francesca, GuilOj thus wero tho orphans named, 
sat together near tho rocks among which they had 
been wrecked. It was two days after tho tempest— 
that terrible tempest which had left them only each 
other in the wide world. It was a beautiful morning, 
calm and bright with tho yellow sunshine of a bland 
autumn day. The sparkling waters of tho channel 
seemed full of light. The rocks around them wore 
tnsselcd and carpeted with gorgeous autumn flowers. 
Beyond was tho castle, with its imposing turrets and 
weather-beaten battlements, its mighty old oaks, and 
its sloping flower garden; abovo was the blue sky, 
with a soft golden hnzo floating over it, and a horizon 
faintly tinged with rosy purplo. 

“Ah, it seems like our own dear Italy yonder, 
where tho purplo sloops in tho hills, my Guilo,” 
said tho maiden, weaving her heart languago in tho 
entanglement of her fingers, and gazing first upon 
him, then upon tbo distant hills. 

Guilo smiled, waved his head sadly, and bent his 
eyes upon the water with a look that seemed to re¬ 
proach her for thinking ono moment of anything bu*. 
tho mother who had found n grave there. 

“Nay,” said tho lovely girl: “nay, I had'not for¬ 
gotten her while thinking of tho land which she loved 
so, dear Guilo,” and sho stolo her arm around tho 
youth, bending her head to his shoulder. 

After this both tho orphans remained silent without 
any attempt at communication, save that which spoke 
in each others .yes os they mingled their sorrowful 
expression together. 

After half an hour spent in profound sadness, tho 
two young creatures arose and walked toward tho 
castle. Upon the way they met two gaily dressed 
cavaliers sauntering idly through tho grounds, who 
paused to gnzo upon them as they passed. There 
was something about tho elder of these men that 
disturbed Francesca greatly Her large eyes fell be¬ 
neath his glance, and drawing closer to her brother 
she walked quickly, and urged by that inslinctivo 
feeling of danger which every pure woman, feels 
when sho first breathes tho same atmosphere with 
the wily and vicious of tho other sex. A liko sen¬ 
sation seemed to oppress tho youth, but ho encoun¬ 
tered the bold glnnco of the courtier with flashing 
eyes, and a frown that mado his child-like and deli¬ 
cate features almost imposing. 

The old courtier met it with a quiet smile, and 
muttered something so low that his companion only 
caught the words, wild and fresh as a rose bud. 

“It will do! it will do!” ! 
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As the orplians bent their way to the castle, ificso 
two men walked slowly down to the sea-shore, con¬ 
versing ns they went upon indifferent subjects; yet 
each wns occupied by thoughts that had no affinity 
With the words that were used only to conceal them. 

They paused at length in a little cave, where a 
broad chasm in the rocks allowed the water to flow 
up some distance into tho rugged shore; a rim of 
discolored foam had been washed to tho upper ex¬ 
tremity of this cove, which undulated sluggishly 
with a inass of sea-weed entangled in ragged masses 
around iho foot of tho rocks. As ihe two men stood 
idly gazing around ibis isolated spot, ono of them 
uttered an oxclamation, and pointed out a heavy ob¬ 
ject, over which this sea-weed and foam had drifted, 
but not sufficiently to conceal tho outlinos of a human 
form. 

“It is a woman—ono of those who perished in iho 
storm, no doubt,” cried tho older courtier, putting 
aside a tuft of sea-weed that had floated over tho face 
of tho corpse with iho point of a stick that ho carried. 
“A beautiful woman, too, she must have been,’* ho 
added, disengaging his stick, and pointing with it to 
n cloud of black hair that floated up and down with 
each wave ns it flowed into tho cavo. “Let us go 
and call some of the Bowdon people; our host will 
hardly chooso to havo the body rest here.” 

“ilad I not better remain to see that it’docs not 
float out of tho cave again, while you go up to Iho 
castlo?” said tho younger of the two. 

“Just ns you please, Sir John; I will return pre¬ 
sently with help,” was tho rejoinder, and tho next 
minuto Sir John Payton was alono in tho cavo. As 
he sat upon a fragment of rock, whoso base sloped 
into tho water, a wavo heavier than any that had 
preceded it swept by him, separating tho dead body 
from Iho entangled rubbish, and heaving it back to¬ 
ward tho sea again. But iho swell was only sufficient 
to bear its burthen to tho rock which Sir John occu¬ 
pied, where it wns left A white arm, with a blood 
red kcrehief knotted tightly around it, wns dashed 
almost against his feet. Some heavy substance wns 
evidently secured in the kerchief; for, as iho wave 
subsided, tho beautiful limb sunk in Iho water as if 
dragged down by an unusual weight. 

Influenced by a sudden impulse of curiosity that 
obviated his natural repugnance to touch Ihe dead, 
Sir John thrust his hand into iho water, and drawing 
the arm up to tho light again, hastily untied tho ker¬ 
chief, aud proceeded to examine its contents. It wns 
a scarf of scarlet silk, and, secured in its folds, he 
found a small casket of red coral, rimmed and clasped 
with silver. It wns locked, and so closely jointed 
that no water seemed to have penetrated to its con¬ 
tents. But Sir John had no lime to examine further, 
he heard footsteps upon tho rock overhead; and, has¬ 
tily resolving to examine his prize nlonc, thrust tho 
caskot and scarf into his bosom. 

Meantime Francesca and her mute brother walked 
slowly toward the castle. Both were sad; both weary- 
hearted, but iho boy most so, for there was nothing in 
his heart to soften tho terrible bereavement that had 
fallen upon him in that fatal place 

Jt was not so with the maiden; for like those bios* 


k soms that seem to root themselves in the greatest per- 
| fection among tho graves; love, pure and ferveut 
| lave, such only as women of passionate impulses and 
j vivid intellect can know, had found birth amid her 
i sorrows and her tears. It was all unknown to herself, 
i and yet tho pure love blossom was already trembling 
i into flower with every new pulsation of her heart, 
i They were sadly moving forward through the laby- 
[ rinths of an artificial wilderness, that lay between 
i the castle and tho shore, when a group of men passed 
| them, bearing tho lifeless form which they had just 

> rescued from the water. Guilo saw it—the pale face 
i —tho dark hair tangled around that marble throat. A 

> cry, sharp nnd thrilling with agony, broke from his 
i Ups; lie sprang forward and foil insensible across the 
! path. Francesca stood motionless; her eyes riveted 
! on tho dead: her lips parted in terror and grief. 

t “My mother—oh, my mother,” she cried, in her 
[ native tonguo, and holding out her clasped hands she 
! added, “oh, stay, stay; wait till his eyes unclose that 
[ ho may see her once again. She is our mother. Sho 
[ is our mother!” 

t But those who bore tho dead understood no lou- 
(guago save their own, and passed on, quite heedless 
[ of the anguish they left behind. 

| CHAP. V.—THE HEART'S MISGIVINGS. 

1 “ Love knoweth every form of air, 

[ And every shape of earth.” AVillis. 

I A MOST 1 I went by. A deep tinge lay upon tho trees 
j around Bowdon Castle; a serene beauty slept upon 
j tho water, and a brown hue shone richly through (ho 
[ purplo that veiled Iho distant hills. Again Guilo nnd 
| Francesca sat by tho shore, conversing in the voicc- 
[ less languago of tho hand9. Francesca’s cheeks wero 
burning with red, Uko the heart of a damask rose; 
and the broad, white lids that drooped over bor oyea 
[ seemed weighed down by the long and curling lashes 
[that fringed them. With her slender Angers she was 

> weaving tho thoughts that lived in her soul that Guilo 
| might rend them, but she could not look in the l»eau* 
t tiful nnd anxious face; she dared not encounter tho 
| expression of his eyes ns he learned the secret that 
i she, his only sister—his world—his very life—had 
' learned to love another. Yet there wns nothing angry 
t or passionate in tho boy’s look. He seemed greatly 
! moved, hut with sorrow rather thun wrath or jealousy. 
| Had he been prepared for tho communication which 
| Francesca made so tremblingly? Had his deprivation 
! of one sense so sharpened others left to htin, flint all 
»along ho had been reading Iho secrets of that twin 
| heart? 

| “He loves mo, Guilo, as I lovo him—no, not that! 
\ Where on earth is there another heart so full of this 
I exquisite devotion? But ho loves me, Guilo!” 

I “Not ns I do,” replied Guilo, holding up his hand 
[with a mournful smile; “not ns your twin brother 
j loves you; do not expect that, Francesca!” 

[ "Oh, no, not that way—not ns you lovo me,Guilo,” 
| answered the young girl, and her eves flashed beneath 
j their long fringes—“but—but bb I love him!” 

| Guilo wns aboul to answer, and did weave a reply 
' with his hands, for he heard not tho footsteps and tho 
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voice? that made his sister Him her eyes from him, 
and hold her brenlh as she listened. 

“What, wed her—wed a nameless creature—a 
foreigner, tossed tip by the waves to his castle steps. 
Why, Sir John, the thing is impossible; believe me, 
I know better. Bowdon is bewitched now, I grant 
you, and it may Inst for another month—jierhaps two 
—not longer—I tell yon not longer!'* 

“Hush, there she sits with that beautiful mute, her 
brother. Wc may be overheard, and Bowdon would 
not thank us for frightening his bird from the snare.” 

“Poll, she speaks no English; keep to the native 
tongue, aud wo are safe enough. But I will tell you 
nuother reason why Lord Bowdon cannot marry this 
Syren, which I do believe the mermaids have sent to 
ensnare him from the deep. Another match has been 
settled for him long ago; old llowloy stipulated for 
his consent in tho matter when tlio title and estate 
was given back. It is even suspected that the lady 
has royal blood in her veins. The king hinted as 
much in my presence not three months ago.” 

“Hn, if tilings stand thus I give up the point; my 
pretty Italian must take her fate, I suppose. But I 
would advise Bowdon to get rid of that boy, or he 
may be troublesome hereafter,” 

The voices moved away, and Francesca was alone; 
her checks were white now; her lips parted as if tho 
breath that had been held so long was burning pain* 
fully. Because site spoke in her own sweet tongue 
did those heartless men suppose that Francesco had 
learned no English of her mother—her beautiful, 
English mother? 

Guilo heard nothing, and this time his infirmity was 
n mercy. Those words had stricken one pure and 
proud spirit too surely. It was well that tho pas- 
sionato naturo of tho boy escaped the burning coal 
that had fullcn upon the heart of his sister. 

In an append ago to the castle, remote from the main 
building, occupied by Lord Bowdon and his guests, 
npartrnents had been fitted up for Guilo and his twin 
sister. Luxurious in his own habits, Lord Bowdon 
delighted in lavishing everything that wealth and taste 
could accomplish upon these rooms. 

“Wc must give them a homo not inferior to that 
which they have left!” ho would say to the good old 
housekeeper; “we must teach them not to pine for 
the southern skies, or mourn forever over the parent 
they have lost, Bowdon most bo their world, good 
dainc, and to that end we must make Bowdon beam 
liful as their own Italy.” 

And this was accomplished with regard to one 
nook of llie old castle, at least. A stone balcony led 
up from tho garden into Francesca’s bower-room. 
Through a vista in the old oaks that crowded the 
park, it commanded a view of the most ancient por¬ 
tion of the castle. A wilderness of flowers lay all 
around, haunted by summer birds, and by the golden 
bees, that, like chcertul housewives, blend music with 
their happy toil. From this balcony might bo seen 
grassy slopes, upon which the sunshine lay bright and 


golden half tho day long; old oaks that as the sun roso 
high, would ding their great shadows where his beams 
had slept in the morning, with glimpses of a sky Ihut 
in sunshine or storm always had beauty for her to 
admire. 

Lord Bowdon seldom intruded into the bower-room 
of his beautiful protegee; and never went there save 
when the housekeeper was present; but tho balcony 
was neutral ground between the castle and the mai¬ 
den’s bower, and tho young noble loved to cotnc there 
when the morning was freshest, and hear Francesca 
touch her lute in the open air; and by degrees it had 
become n habit to steal away from his guests with 
that degree of liasto which was some excuse for a 
careless toilet, and watch in tho balcony till Francesca 
should come forth from her rest. 

On the morning after tho conversation which Fran¬ 
cesca had heard between two of Lord Bowdon’s 
courtly visitors, ho arose very early and went to this 
balcony, followed by a favorite hound, and with a 
falcon that he had just purchased, upon his wrist. 

“It shall be trained for Guilo,” ho said, throwing 
himself upon a stone bench, and beginning to tease 
the bird with a feather that had been previously 
plucked from his wing. “Guilo or Francesca! I 
wonder if sho would like the beautiful creature? 
How beautiful sho would look on horseback, dear 
girl; when my guests arc gone, wo must strike down 
a bird or two, if it is only to see if she can join 
heartily in a good old Euglish sport.” 

As these pleasnnt thoughts ran through his brain, 
Lord Bowdon perched tho falcon on his finger, and 
commenced tormenting him afresh, smiling mischiev¬ 
ously os the bird gTCW angry; and speaking now and 
then to the old hound that would tako an opportunity 
to lick his hand whenever it came within reach 

As Lord Bowdon was thus tranquilly engaged, the 
| door to Francesca’s bower-room was gently opened, 
| and she came forth; but the falcon was clapping his 
; wings with angry violence, and tho young noble was 
[ unconscious of her presence. Sho stood a moment 
1 leaning ngninsl tho wall, her linnds loosely clasped, 
[ and gazing sadly upon tho floor. For a moment sho 
j remained in this position, then without speaking n 
[word she glided through the open door—closed it 

> without noise, and drew a bolt. 

> “Oh, Guilo! Guilo! I am very unhappy; my heart 

> is breaking!” she cried, looking around for her bro* 

> thcr, who lay upon n pile of cushions near tho win- 

> dow, with his eves closed, 

I “Better thus—belter thus!” she murmured, sinking 
to a seat and weeping bitterly; “why should he know 
that which would render him wretched? Oh, Guilo, 
did you not say that ho would not love mo ns you 
did? I smiled then; look up, brother, and see if I 
smile now!” 

But Guilo lay motionless and quite unconscious of 
v her grief, nnd of the heart’s misgivings that wero tor- 
(luring her. 

(TO BE CONTINUE!!.) 
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CHAP. VI.-STRUGGLES. 

Dy a simple grove, ’neath the oak tree bough, 

With a stone crow planted iear, 

The orphan eat, with her pale, cold brow, 

And her young heart faint and drear. 

Even Iho presence of her brother became irksome 
to Francesca: sho could not endure the fond and ques¬ 
tioning gaze that ho fixed, from time to time, on her 
face. It seemed ns if his quick intuition must read at 
once tho doubt, grief, and lovo that filled her heart. 
Tho atmosphere of her bower-room became oppres¬ 
sive, for tho luxurious embellishments around her 
scorned purchased at tho price of her own soul. 

Tho naturo of Francesca was a singular one: ima¬ 
ginative almost to a visionary extent, and yet with 
strong perceptions of tho right and truo which sub¬ 
dued and toned down this intense ideality into .tho 
holiest and most beautiful symmetry. She possessed 
all tho firo and passion of genius, but blended with it 
the sweet trustfulness and devout truth which teaches 
genius always to exert itself Heavenward. 

Hitherto this young girl had been sheltered from 
tho necessity of exertion, by (ho most tender guar¬ 
dianship of a mother, whoso spirit, like n troubled 
bird, seemed forever on tho watch, lest some shadow 
of tho world's evil should fall upon her twins. But 
tho storm had swept over them, literally and meta¬ 
physically, and from their trembling hold had been 
tom away in tho rush of tho wind, as it wero, the 
only being on earth from whom they could claim 
lovo or protection. Was it strango that in this utter 
desolation tho heart of this young ereaturo so full of 
feeling, so sonsitivo and faint with tho necessities of 
nflcction, should havo put forth its delicate tendrils, 
and wound them around tho prouder and stronger 
being who had become a benefactor to her and hors? 

But with all her purity—with all her lofty ideas of 
truth, Francesca had received ono legacy from her 
mother, which was to act with more than duo powor 
upon her destiny. Tho'legacy of distrust—self-dis¬ 
trust, which rendered hor timid, and a dread of sonio 
vnguo ovil which tho lovo of man might bring upon 
her and hors. Vague it was and shadowy—but with 
her keen imagination thoso shadows woro constantly 
changing into strango and unpatpablo foars; for liko 
her feolings, tho lessons that prompted them had over 
been vague, and put forth in mystory. And this, the 
fault of Francesca’s character: a fault which had 
been so earnestly cherished from hor oradle, was 


aroused in its full strcnglh by iho words of two idle 
courtiers. Tho mother of Francesca and Guilolmd 
been wronged and cruelly deceived; with that ono 
black truth looming forever before her heart, she had 
deemed herself right and Wise in striving to guard 
her daughter’s heart from weakness liko her own— 
from a fate like her own. 

In the sweet stillness of her Italian homo, when the 
memory of past and present suffering lay upon her 
spirit, she would seek with sorrowful earnestness to 
prepare her child to meet and resist temptation in 
which sho had fallen. Yet all this was done quietly, 
and almost always in tho sad eventime, when tho 
children, like little birds in tho tree branches, for, 
liko tho birds, the lovely twins grew quiet at even¬ 
tide—they would nestle close to their mother, and 
bocomo owcotly mournful as she wan. But yet of 
this mother’s history tho ohildron were profoundly 
ignorant. They only know that sho had suffered, and 
that she loved them very, very dearly. How her sor¬ 
row had arisen, or where endured, they never thought 
of questioning. It was something strango and sad¬ 
dening to them, like a cloud in the Heavens which 
they saw, but never dreamed of asking tho wherefore. 

Francesca went out into iho open grounds, leaving 
Guilo upon the cushions in her boudoir. Almost for 
iho first time in her life, sho was anxious to avoid 
him. There was fever at her heart, and a keen thirst 
for solitude, that made tho thoughts even of his dear 
prcscnco irksome. Oh, the first sorrows of the young 
—how hnrd they ore to cndurc—how tho untamed 
soul, liko an nntetopo snared by tho hunter, with all 
tho wild blood leaping and burning in its veins, 
struggles and frets beneath tho stern bands which life 
is tightening around it. Poor Francesca, this struggle 
of a warm heart against tho world had just begun 
with her, and tho very earth seemed changed as sho 
trod her way toward tho sen-shoro. 

It was not an aimless walk that Francesca was 
taking, for in tho picturesque grounds that surrounded 
Bowdoa was an old oak, knotted nnd gnarled with 
centuries of toil against tho storm. Rich was the 
forest turf beneath it, and where tho massivo roots 
had broken through nnd coiled rudoly up into iho 
daylight, a soft groen moss crept over thorn of a nioro 
dolieato tint Ilian tho sward, thus ridging it with what 
seemed a massivo embroidery of velvet, in fine keep¬ 
ing with tho rough boughs thnt rustled and swayed 
above, tossing about tho sunshino and scattering it 
in flakos beforo it was allowed to touch the ground. 
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Beneath this tree was a stone cross, which time had 
started from its original perpendicular, and would 
have entirely overthrown hut for the roots of tho oak 
which had coiled close up to its base, and girded it 
firmly to tho earth. A wild vino liad started among 
the roots, winding itself in a light wreath around the 
cross; and a Latin inscription, cut deep in the stone, 
was now troceablo only by tho swelling moss that 
had softly closed up the rugged letters. 

It had been Lord Bowdon’s wish to place Fran¬ 
cesca’s mother in tho vault where his own ancestors 
rested. But tho orphans had imbibed a love of the 
open air in that country, where God shelters tho poor 
with a cauopy tliat shames tho gilding and glow of 
her palace domes, and they pleaded piteously that tho 
beloved one might bo rescued from the close, stilling 
vault, and laid to rest where the footsteps of her or¬ 
phans, and tho breath of Ilcaveu might linger around 
her. 

It was a harmless wish, and perhaps Lord Bow- 
don’s own kindly heart echoed it, for with thnt keen 
relish of tho beautiful which marked oil that ho did, 
tho old oak was selected to shelter the grave, lie 
placed no monument over it; but the picturesque 
cross that had cast its shadow on that spot centuries 
and centuries, now told Francesca where her mother 
might bo found. Naturally as the frightened bird flies 
back to the empty nest, Francesca sought this place 
when her heart become so greatly disturbed. Sho 
had never been thcro without Guilo before, and a 
strango sense of awe crept over her as she entered 
tho great shadow flung by the ook tree. It seemed 
to her blacker and more dense than sho had over 
seen it. Tho sward all around was drenched with 
dew, and tho oak leaves were wet as if a shower had 
passed over them, hut flashing only brighter to the 
sunshine for tho dampness, and rustling to the wind 
in every fibro, as if the old tree had resolved to cheer 
the orphan’s heart in spile of herself. 

It was all in vain; the oak might heave and rustle, 
and plume its foliage in the sunshine pleasantly as it 
liked. It might toss its hospilnblo branches for tho 
birds, and set them off in their blithest songs; but 
Francesca’s heart was with the shadow and tho grave. 
Tho brightness ubovo was nothing to her. Francesca 
sal down nt tho foot of the cross and circled tho rough 
stono with tier nrin. This closeness to iho dead, and 
to our blessed Saviour’s stifle ring, trnnqililizcd her 
somewhat, hut still only enough to sadden and throw 
her into n train of mournful thought. 

Poor girl, sho was cast upon the wide world—what 
broad desolation Ihero is in these words. Sho was 
penniless, helpless, without a known claim upon any 
human being save the poor inuto twined with her in 
birth and in misfortune. Sho dared not think of Lord 
Bowdon as a friend; her mother’s lessons had started 
up in nil their potency with the flrst syllable that 
aroused her distrust of his motives. True lie had 
been kind, generous, mindful in all things of her 
maiden delicacy, but sho would give these things no 
weight, or allowed them to operate only against him. 
Had not two shrewd, and well experienced men— 
his own friends too—seen in this very delicacy and 
kindness something deeper than her inexperience had 


dreamed of? Sho was alone now—must act for 
herself—guard herself against him—uguiust her own 
heart. It would bo a Boro trial, sho knew, but God 
would help her. Tho spirit of tho dead would help 
her—Guilo, too, she had still Guilo to love—but for 

him-. Hero Francesca paused in her thought, a 

burning blush came over her face, and then she bent 
that face close to the cross, and begun to weep. Ah, 
this love of kindred, this pride of kindred—it is a 
blessed, blessed thing, and lias kept many a heart 
pure, which without it might have swerved from the 
narrow way. Are not all our home aflections guar¬ 
dian angels that help, oh, how much to keep tho soul 
within sight of Heaven? Francesca thought of her 
brother; sho remembered tho anguish tliat was in his 
eyes when sho first told him of her love for Lord 
Bowdon; how would this anguish deepen and burn 
into frenzy should that lovo ever become guilt? Tho 
thought made her shudder as if tho cold stone aguinst 
which her forehead leaned had chilled her to tho heart. 

Still Francesca was helpless. She could scttlo upon 
no plan, nor decide how to act. A stranger in a strango 
land, sho sat by her mother’s grave, and that was all 
iho home sho could claim from any creature on earth. 
She remained more (hart an hour leaning against tho 
cross, and almost expecting that some low whisper 
from the grave would teach her how to act. But 
tho soft stir of tho oak leaves waft all tho sound tliat 
readied her, and that was so sweet, so calm, that in¬ 
stead of instructing her what course sho might best 
tako to avoid tho evil sho dreaded, it only brought 
imperceptible tranquillity to her heart, and nwoko 
there a doubt if tho suspicions that had tortured her 
so much might not bo without just foundation. 

Francesca was naturally frank, and sho know lite¬ 
rally nothing of tho conventionalities of life, Sho 
resolved to sec Lord Bowdon, to look in his eyes and 
question him of those things that hud so troubled her. 

“I will ask him,” sho said—*‘I will ask him if this 
flung bo true. If ho is indeed pledged to another whilo 
ho pleads with mo in ovory question, every look, to 
return his love. I know that ho loves mo, and yet, 
and yet— 

Sho paused in tho open path, for when tho first 
idea of speaking to Bowdon struck her she had left 
the stone cross, and was walking quickly toward tho 
castle. But now sho stopped in the path motionless; 
Lord Bowdon had never in ivords desired Iter love, 
or rendered up his own. Thoir hearts, their eyes had 
talked together, und scarcely on any other subject— 
but their lips never. Sho remembered, now, thnt o 
sad and thoughtful expression would often cloud Lord 
Bowdon’s eye when hors looked into it, full of tho 
love-light that she could no more prevent breaking up 
from her heart than tho star can smother its brightest 
beams. 

Francesca walked forward more slowly as these 
thoughts dawned upon her mind, mid, without being 
conscious of it, turned asido into a labyrinth of tho 
garden, which had grown up during its lord’s absence 
almost into a wilderness. Sho was threading her way 
through the tangled autumn flowers, when a winding 
of the path led her face to faco with tho oldor of Lord 
Bowdon’s guests, the verymajt who had unconsciously 
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informed her how precarious was her position at the 
castle. 

The nobleman seemed a good deal suprised by her 
auddon appearanco. His position in the path, choked 
up as it was with on overgrowth of shrubs, compelled 
her to pause. Ho did not stop aside, but stood gazing 
upon her with a degree of scrutiny that was just raved 
from rudeness by a respectful and bland expression 
of countenance, that seemed to ask pardon for tho 
offence his eyes persisted in. 

Francesca was greatly annoyed by this. The blood 
mounted to hor forehead, and sho turned to rctraco 
her steps. 

“By Heavens, that air of pretty prido is enchant¬ 
ing,” ho muttered. “As if tho girl read her destiny 
in my eyes, she begins to queen it already!” 

Francesca did not distinctly hear the words, but sho 
turned and said in her sweet, broken English— 

"My lord, I have once before hoard you speak your 
own tongue, thinking that I know only Italian; but I 
can understand when you speak English vory well!” 

“So this is another secret that Lord Bowdon has 
kept from us!” said tho noble, coloring. “Well, well, 
my pretty maiden, if wo can understand each other 
in English so much the better. But toll mo how long 
your fancy will hold for this somewhat gloomy old 
castle?” 

Francesca involuntarily lifted her eyes to the noble 
pilo that loomed betweon hor and tho sky—oh, how 
beautiful, how dear it was to hor! 

Tho nobleman read tho feeling in her face. 

“It is a grand old pile enough,” ho said; “but 
beauty such as I gnzo upon, sweet one, was intended 
for palaces.” 

“I have no other homo: I wish for no other home!” 
said Francesca, and her eyes filled with tears, for sho 
thought how short a time might elapse beforo that 
would bo her homo no longer. 

“ That is because you have not been at court, where 
boGuly like yours is worshipped as it should bo.” 

“I did once expect to see tho court,” said Fran* 
cosca, sadly, for his words had aroused mournful 
thoughts. “I bcliovo my poor mother was going to 
London, and I suppose your king is there.” 

“Yes, Iho king is thoro, with many a handsome 
cavalier; besides stately dames who hold these cava¬ 
liers in secret slavery; but among them nil, my prin¬ 
cess, you would stand unrivalled. Nothing so bright 
has appeared beforo Charles since ho camo back from 
foroign1*frta- n 

Francesca did not seem to understand him; hor 
eyes had stink to tho ground, and sho fell into deep 
thought even while ho was speaking of her beauty, 
a themo which youth loves so well. 

“And is this Loudon a very large place?” sho said, 
at lost, with a sort of child-like anxiety. 

• “Vory largo, my beauty.” 

Again Iho young girl mused; and when sho looked 
up her cheek had tho huo of a ripe peach upon it. 

“And are tho people fond of music as they oro in 
Ilnly?” 

Tho old nobio smiled, and looked somewhat puz¬ 
zled; ho wondered greatly what thoughts had given 
rise to tho question. 


“Why not?—perhaps as they aro in Italy; but yet 
the king has his own foreign bard; and so has our 
good lady, the queen!” 

“Bui tho people—the people?” 

“Ah, they too havo some rude ideas of sound; but 
nothing that you would deem much of.” 

Francesca looked disappointed; and with his search¬ 
ing glance iho courtior read very nearly tho thoughts 
that were passing through her mind. 

“Music, music,” ho said, “is for tho court; there 
all have tho tasto and cultivation necessary to tho 
love of sweet sounds. Ah, you should see our lady, 
tho queen, whon somo songster from her own land is 
allowed to enter tho presence; and tho king—it was 
but a few weeks sinco that I heard him say to Lord 
Bowdon, our young host here, that his honeymoon 
must certainty bo spent at the court; ‘for I have ro- 
coivcd information,’ said he, ‘that tho lady to whom 
you aro betrothed sings like a nightingale, and wo 
sadly want somo now warbler!’” 

A covert smilo stole across tho nobleman’s lip as 
he watched tho effect of his words. Tint by lint ho 
saw the peach-1 iko bloom fado away from her cheek, 
till sho stood beforo him drooping and pale like a lily 
when its stalk is roughly bent. 

“My lord I sing a little; would you like to hear mo 
sing?” said Francesca, after standing beforo him more 
than a minute stricken with grief. Without waiting 
for a reply sho clasped hor hands, parted her tremu¬ 
lous lips, and, after a few broken attempts, poured 
forth tho wild burthen of a melody so sweet, so plain¬ 
tive, that it thrilled even tho cold heart of tho nobio 
with feelings to which ho had been little used. He 
was astonished too, for the young creature’s voice 
surpassed anything ho had over heard in sweetness 
and compass. Tho low notes flowing like tho liquid 
fall of wuler drops, silvery nnd faint from hor lips, 
and tho whole sweet burden of hor voice gushing out 
wild and clear, liko tho song of a nighltngalo when 
half buried in dewy roses. There was oxquisito na¬ 
ture, and no little cultivation in all this. Tho old 
noble stood beforo tho child fascinated and surprised 
out of his usual self-possession. But scarcely was 
tho song half finished when tho young creoturo’s voice 
faltorcd: n note or two quivered on her lips fainter— 
fainter, and clasping both hands passionately over her 
heart, sho bent her head low, while tears dropped liko 
rain from her eyes. 

“Can I sing?” phe said; “will this win bread for 
my brother when—when,” her voico broke in a Bob, 
and iho tears fell from her eyes in large, heavy drops. 

Tho old courtier was touched by her simplicity and 
her grief. For a singlo moment—nnd that was much 
for him to givo from a Belfish life—his sympathies 
were honorably aroused. 

“We will talk of this another time, poor child,” 
ho said, attempting to take hor hand, but sho hold it 
firmly aguinst her heart, that ho could see fluttering 
and swelling against tho delicate fingers liko a bird 
struggling In its cago. “But somo one is coming, 
cheer up, child, there is no cause for all iheso tears. 
Talent, youth, and beauty, what more can a woman 
desire?—all these are yours, sweet one. Their value 
may bo taught you hereafter. Stop weeping—stop 
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weeprog—novcr let tears drop from those oyes: ono 
or two just floating on the blue surface liko jew on a 
violet, is rather becoming. But do not drown them 
thus!” The old noble broke off hastily, and turned 
back in iho path, muttering—“she will learn these 
things—she will learn! How the creature sings—how 
full of feeling she is—oh! ha, iny Lord Bowdon, I just 
met your protegee trying to find her way through the 
wilderness here; by my honor, it is refreshing to gaze 
on so much loveliness in this rural spot.” 

Lord Bowdon, who was coming down the path, 
paused for an instant, glanced eagerly around, and 
then with brightened color mid an uir of annoyance, 
allowed Iho old courtier to stop his progress. 

“Francesca—is it Francesca or her brother whom 
you have met?” he said, in a flurried manner. 

“Oh, the young Irnly, of course, I am too warm an 
admirer of the sex to waste admiration on boys. You 
ought to have known that: but I do assure you, my 
lord—and I have been considered no bad judge of 
female beauty in my time—this young girl surpasses 
anything I ever saw; she would drive half the court 
mad in a week.” 

“I hope Francesca will never sec the court,” said 
Lord Bowdon, and his color rose. “Shu will never 
desire il, I am certain; Bho seems content enough 
here, and Bowdon is world enough for the poor chil-! 
dren!” 

“Yes, just now it docs seem pleasant enough!” 
replied the noble, with a meaning smile; “but theso 
dreams do not Inst forever. When n Lady Bowdon 
comes to the castle, this world may prove rather 
narrow for them both.” 

Lord Bowdon became very pale; and bis eyes fell 
beneath the half jeering glance of his companion. 
He turned and walked on with his guest in silence. 
These words of the old noble hud made him thought¬ 
ful; they forced him to reflect upon a subject (hnt he 
would gladly hnve evaded even when conversing 
with his own heart. 

“Have you ever seen that young creature in tears? 
But of course you have,” said the noble, starling Bow- 
don most unpleasantly from his abstraction. “Upon 
my word, when I saw her just now the effect of her ■ 
beauty was absolutely startling; it would have brought ! 
even Rowley to his knees, though he is not over fond ! 
of lachrymose beauty.” ! 

“In tears! Francosca alono in the wilderness, and ] 
in tears. Surely, my lord, you must be mistaken— J 
she seems of Into to have recovered entirely from tho j 
shock of that Btorm and her poor mother’s death.” j 
“Perhaps—but never mind, my lord, tho sox, you 
know, arc like violets drooping with dew ono minute j 
and laughing to the sunshine the next. I daresay she 
is under sonic rose-bush Binging like n nightingale by 
this lime—kn, you are going to seek her—very well, 
but do not keep us waiting. You know we are to try 
the new falcons this morning!” 

“I will be with yon in time!” replied Bowdon, and 
he hurried away, looking anxiously nround for Fran¬ 
cesca at each new turn of the path. But eho was no 
whero to be found, and after a fruitless search among r 
the thickets, he joined the hawking party which was j 
now mustering at the castle, mentally resolving to ' 


seek the young girl in her bower-room, and learn the 
cause of her grief before ho slept. 

Il was late when tho hawking party returned, and 
Lord Bowdon found it impossible to leave his guests 
till long after nightfall, and at that hour to force him¬ 
self upon iho privacy which he had ever held in almost 
religious respect was impossible. 


I CHAP. VII. —DEPARTURE. 

“The world was nil before them where to choose.” 

— MlLTON. 

Loan Bowdon’ s sleeping room was in a wing of tho 
castle that approached nearest to the apartments that 
had been assigned to tho orphans, and which, os we 
have raid, were dclnchcd from the main building. 
Wc will not stop to analyze the feelings that induced 
the young noble to spend some moments each night 
| before retiring by the tall window, from which a 
; view of them might be obtained. On that night lie 
j stood longer than usual by the sash gazing upon the 
] faint light that could just bo seen flickering through 
; Iho foliage that hid tho window of Francesca’s chain* 

; her. A strange, heavy feeling was nt his heart, as if 
; some great calamity wero about to befall him and her. 
It land hung about him nil day, and now in the hush of 
night the depression became painful. 

As he stood thinking of the singular destiny that lmd 
cast these two children upon his threshold, he saw, or 
thought he saw in iho distnnco,n whito figure moving 
about in the balcony. His heart leaped—“ could it bo 
Francesca?—was she wakeful like himself? Had 
some coining event cast its shadow on her likewise 
that she could not sleep?” 

^ As these questions ran through his mind ho saw 
| the figure move away; next it was in the shrubbery; 
j ngnin* ho saw it crossing the flower gnrdcn, and each 
t time it came nearer and nearer to himself. 

It was a calm, starlight evening, and as the object 
f came toward him, fluttering in and out of sight like 
| some snow white bird driven from its nest, he step- 
, ped through the window to a stone gallery that ran 
[ beneath, nml there shrouded in shadow, waited wifh 
j u beating heart to learn who or what this night won- 
| ilerer could be. 

I Them was n smooth bit of lawn beneath the win* 

| dow. The figure cnino somewhat rapidly up to this 
point, but seemed to falter and hesitate about leaving 
the thicket and clearly'braving the starlight. But after 
a minute it came forth, hesitating in every' step, and 
evidently filled with apprehension. Tho starlight was 
full and clear. Them was nothing to break it from the 
approaching form; and now Lord Bowdon became 
certain Hint it was Francesca. She moved toward a 
slender tree that stood alone near the gullory on which 
he stood, and, leaning against its trunk, stood motion¬ 
less n» a statue, gazing upon tho window through 
which Lord Bowdon had just passed. A enrtnin of 
thick crimson velvet fell over the sash, nnd nothing 
could bo seen from within save a gleam of light here 
and there liko wine stains dashing iho rich fabric. 
Still even in this common place object there seemed to 
be enough to rivet the attention of tho young creature 
who stood so immoveable, and quietly gazing upon it. 
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Lord Bowdon leaned gently over the railing of the 
gallery till the slanting starlight fell upon his features, 

11 Francesca I” 

A faint cry from under tho tree followed the utter¬ 
ance of this name, and then nil was still again. But 
tho folingo of tho sapling quivered far more than the 
balmy oir warranted; and in tho palo light Bowdon 
could sco that Francesca was clinging to it for sup¬ 
port. 

“Francesca.” lfo leaped over tho railing and went 
up to where tho young creature stood. Excited and 
anxious, for tho Btarlight rendered her face superna- 
turallypalo; and even l'n tho soreno darkness ho could 
discover that her features wero troubled. 

“Why arc you hero, Francesca, sweet child?—why 
nro you up so late? Sco you not how heavily the 
dew has fallen? These garments aro damp with it 
already; and your hand, Francesca, you aro ill! Your 
hand is burning, and yet you shiver with cold. Go in, 
child—go in, this night air must kill you!” 

“I am not cold; I do not suffer!” said Francesca, in 
a low voico; “but I will go in ns you say. This air 
seems heavy; I can hardly breatho. Good night!” 
and sho turned away. 

Lord Bowdon still hold the hand he lmd taken, and 
gently drew it to his arm. 

“This is a quiet place, Francesca; but you had 
better not walk forth after nightfall, especially with¬ 
out your brother. While my guests arc here, with all 
their followers, thcro inay bo danger in it. Whore is 
Guilo?” 

“At rest—Ac can sleep,” and tho anguish at Fran¬ 
cesca's heart broko forth in her voice. 

“And you, my child, why is it that you cannot sleep 
like Guilo?” 

Francesca did not answer, but hurried her pace; and 
Lord Bowdon could feel that sho trembled from head 
to foot. 

“Francesca will you not speak to ijie?” 

“I have been thinking,” said tho poor girl, “and 
thought makes mo wretched now!” 

“ Poor child, you have been too much alone; it is of 
your lost mother that you have been thinking!” 

Francesca began to sob. 

“Has anything happened to awake your grief? 1 
hoped that its first poignancy was over! You must 
not go to—to—that old oak so often.” 

“I shall never-” she checked herself, choked 

bock a sob, and added—“I shall seldom go there 
again.” 

“That is right if it makes you so sad. Come,come, 
I must seo you cheerful before wo part; wo nro almost 
at tho balcony of your room, mid you have bean weep¬ 
ing all tho way; when wo coma where tho light is I 
must have a smilo.” 

“I shall never—nover smile again!” cried tho poor 
girl, yielding to tho passion of her grief. 

“Francesca this is strange—it is wrong—it is un¬ 
grateful to Providence,” said Bowdon, pausing in his 
walk, ami gazing earnestly upon her. 

“It is ungrateful to you my—my benefactor,” cried 
tho strange girl, snatching his band and kissing it 
wildly, while the tears fell thick and fast upon it. 

Lord Bowdon threw his arm gently uround her, 


for he saw that sho stood unsteady, and drew her 
forward. 

“Sit down with me a moment; sit down horo in 
the balcony—there is Something more in this than you 
have told. I remember now Lord Koehley Bpoko of 
meeting you in the garden,and ho said that you were 
grieving about something. Did you speak with him?” 

“If (hat tall gentlcmnn with the riband and jewels 
is Lord lloebloy, ho did speak with mo,” answered 
Francesca, sinking upon tho stono seal—for they had 
reached tho balcony, and sho leaned her palo head 
against a pillar. 

“And what did ho say? Something very foolish 
nnd wrong in praise of your beauty, I daro answer,” 
and Lord Bowdon spoke with considerable displea¬ 
sure in histone. 

“No,” gasped Francesca, for sho felt—oh, how 
drearily—that her fate hung upon tho next words. 
“He told mo that yon wero about to visit tho court— 
that in a short tirno you would bo married to somo 
great lady.” 

It was Lord Bowdon’s turn to start—had tho light 
been strong enough Francesca could have seen that 
his faco was palo ns her own. For perhaps two 
minutes both remained silent; it did not seem as if 
either dared to draw n deep breath. 

"Is it true?” said Francesca, lifting her pale face 
in tho starlight; “tell mo if it is true!” 

“Was it this that troubled you?—that drove you 
forth into tho night? If so God help you!—God help 
us both!" 

“God will help us!” said Francesca, with gentle 
solemnity, nnd, sinking upon her knees, she pressed 
Lord Bowden’s hnnd to her lips; how his tall fraino 
shook, how his hnnd trembled to the pressure of llint 
kiss which only fell upon it, light as tho flutter of a 
damp rose leaf. 

“Fmnccscn, I will see you again; I cannot talk on 
this subject now; you are in no state to listen if I 
could. To-morrow wo shall both lie more composed.” 

“To-morrow, to-morrow,” repented the young girl, 
rising to hor feet—there was the most profound de¬ 
spondency in her voico; her fueo drooped upon her 
bosom, nnd without another word sho glided from the 
balcony. 

Lord Bowdon’s first impulse was to follow her, but 
he controlled tho wish, nnd after pacing the balcony 
for a long time in great agitation, returned to his 
apartment. 

Francesca sat trembling by tho door all tlio time 
that Lord Bowdon’s purturbed footsteps sounded from 
the balcony. When he descended the steps and turned 
into the shrubbery, sho could restrain the keen desire 
to sco him again no longer; but, stole out like n spirit, 
and leaning against tho stonework, gnzed nftcr him 
with a sinking heart that seemed absolutely to forget its 
pulsations. When he disappeared she turned away; 
Iiit forehead was damp, and a faintness like that of 
denlh stolo over hor limbs. Sho crept back to the 
boudoir and rat down by tho cushions where her bro¬ 
ther had Hung himself, for he always refused to seek 
his own apartment so long as Francesca romnined in 
her boudoir 

The lad was in a sound sleep: very quiet was his 
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slumber; but ns the silver lamp that swung from the ; 
ceiling overhead threw its beams upon his face, Frnn- i 
ccsca could see that it wore n look of distress, ns if < 
some trouble lay nt his heart, forced back and never ■■ 
spoken of. No sound could awaken Guilo; but Frnn* I 
cesca knew how to arouse him with Iter kisses. She : 
l*cnt down ond touched liis cheek. Guilo started up ' 
and sat upon the cushions, casting wild and bewil- , 
dered glances at his sister. She lifted her right hand 1 
ond made n few rapid motions with the fingers. Quick ! 
ns lightning the boy’s face lighted up; bis eyes kin- ; 
died; his lips trembled with smiles; his fingers flashed i 
in and out with indescribable rapidity. The idea ! 
which her little hand had convoyed seemed to till him ; 
with delight; and his great violet eves said ns firmly i 
as words could have said—“my lost sister has come ; 
Kick. Fhe is mine again; no stranger’s love divides 
us now!” 

But upon Francesca’s brow there was a look of keen ; 
anxiety. Her resolution was taken—she had ceased to 1 
struggle, and now came the time for exertion. 

The expression of her countenance made Guilo sad 
again; ho seemed pondering within himself to find ; 
some cause for her trouble other than that which he 1 
did not wish to believe—all nt once nil idea struck 
him. lie threw off his tunic, and unbinding n scarf 
ofsilk that girded his under garments, took out twenty 
broad pieces of gold. The scarf had been tied about 
his person upon the wreck; for his poor mother had 
prudently divided her little hoard, hoping that some 
portion might reach the shore. 

Francesca was ignorant of this; but it removed one 
sharp care from her bosom. Fhe took the gold and 
kissed Guilo, murmuring grateful words to Ilcaven. 


Lord Bowdon had ordered dresses to be sent down 
from London for his orphan guests; part were English 
in their fashion, the rest Italian. Some unacknow¬ 
ledged feeling had induced Francesca to adopt tlio 
English garments, hut now she cast them oil' and put 
on thy costume of her own laud. She tied n change 
of dress for herself and Guilo in two small bundles, 
and giving one to him put the other by her side. 
Then the twins sat down together ns if a terror had 
seized them when the moment arrived which was to 
east them forth upon the world. The Inmp was burn¬ 
ing dimly. The boudoir grew dark with shadows— 
shadows that made Francesca and Guilo creep closer 
together. Thus hour after hour went by till these two 
children were startled by a gleam of light, cold and 
grey, which told them it was morning. 

Francesca arose, took up her bundle and a lute that 
Lord Bowdon had given her. 

“We shall need it to win bread for us,” she mur¬ 
mured, with a faint sigh, and looking at Guilo ns if ho 
might disapprove the net, and could hear her apology 
for it. 

Hand in hand these two young creatures went forth 
into the cold 1 grey of the morning. Tlio light was 
dim; they could only see each others faces as through 
n fog. The dews around them lay heavy ns rain; tho 
foliage around had not yet filing off the black shndows 
of nielil. The two children sped on through tho fog, 
through the dripping thickets. They crouched a mo¬ 
ment, wet and trembling, by tho foot of that old stono 
cross; they left a low flowers gathered hastily in the 
doom as they went along upon tho grave. Then 
Francesca and Guilo arose and went away. 

(TO 111! CONTINUED.) 
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CHAPTER V1U. 

All desolate and and they wander’d on, 

Without a home beneath the broad, blue aky,. 

Their young heart* weary, and their hope all gone, 
Like two bright seraph’* driven from Paradise. 

Near a cross road, upon the rising grounds that lie 
about Richmond, sat two travellers ctose together, 
and sheltered from tbo sun by a hawthorn hedge now 
sheeted wilh those white blossoms that seemed like 
perfumed snow-flakes that winter had left among the 
trees. The foreign costume jo which the difference 
between male and tamale was less rigidly defined 
than is usual in England—the delicate features, end 
above all tbo half shy, half mournful air that hung 
around these two young creatures, might well render 
them objects of curious attention to tho few persons 
that were passing on the Richmond road at that early 
hour. Tho two strangers were conversing together, 
but not la words. Though tho expression 'on each 
face—tho rapid change—the wild sort of sparkle that 
came and went in their violet eyes, spoke more elo¬ 
quently than mere language could have done. 

“Francesca you are ill. The sight of this great city 
frightens you,” said the boy, in those mute signs with 
which he coutd alone communicate ideas. “There 
is a brook down yonder, wait while 1 got sorao water 
for you, my poor sister.” 

Francesca, the pale, weary Francesco, thanked him 
with hor eyes; and bending down a branch of the 
hawthorn to shelter her from tho sunbeams, Guilo 
ran for the water. 

The old tree beneath which bo had heard tho water 
gurgling up as if forcing its way to the sunshine with 
a struggle, stood near tho road and upon a sloping 
hill-side. Guilo had taken a little wooden cup from 
his bundle, and with this ho sought tho old tree. Tho 
Sward all around it was vivid with moisture, and 
matted with such wild flowers as grow brightest 
where a spring has its source. Guilo knelt down on 
a root of tho old treo, and parting tho cowslips and 
violets that tangled their golden and purple flowers 
over tho mouth of tho spring, dipped his cup into the 
littlo basin. 

“Ah, how bright it is; this will do her good,” ho 
thought, holding up the primitive golbct, and smiling 
to see tho cool drops roll ovor its brimi and fall to the 
violets which his tact wore crushing. “This will 
remind her of our little marble spring beneath tho 


orange trees in our mother’s garden! After all,many 
beautiful things may bo found in this strango, cold 
England. Oh, yes, I will do it, and that will make 
her smile,” the boy’s eyes sparlcd with somo bright 
idea as ho sat the wooden cup down, and began with 
great eagerness to gather wild blossoms from tho turf, 
which he tied dextorously together with blados of tho 
young grass, and laid in a wreath around tho brim; 
“blue, golden and white, oh, see how tho pretty buds 
dip down to kiss the drops,” thought tho lad, as bo 
walked slowty from the spring, settling tho littlo gar¬ 
land around his wooden goblet. 

That instant there came up (he hill one of those 
huge and gorgeously ornamented carriages known 
about tho court, but which were not common enough 
to pass the highway without exciting groat curiosity 
among tho populace, for very few that wore not 
among the highest in tho land could afford the pon¬ 
derous splendor of the Yohiclcs then in uso. 

This carriage was drawn by four while horses, in 
harnesses of scarlet leather, whose gilded steeds rat¬ 
tled and glanced in the sunshine as they came bound¬ 
ing forward at a paco which threatened danger to any 
person who chanced to bo within their course. Still 
there was little danger, the noise made by tho har¬ 
nesses, the rattling wheels, and the cracking of a long, 
silken whip-lash that flashed and curled around tho 
snowy coats of tbo horses like a hissing serpent, worn 
enough to alarm any ono in tho road for many rods 
ahead. But that noiso increased tenfold would havo 
failed to penetrate the sealed cars of poor Guilo. All 
unconscious of danger, he was moving slowly along, 
directly in tho horses path, and arranging with a well 
pleased smile the littlo garland of flowers upon hiscup. 

The otttchman saw the lad and Bhoutcd, but without 
checking his horses till they were almost upon the un¬ 
conscious stranger; and their hot breath floating over 
his shouldor. Then ho drew them up wilh a violence 
that sent the carriage rollingsprao yards down tho bill, 
where tho wheels, protruding far behind tho body, 
struck a fragment of rock. This guvo a violent shock 
to tho vehicle, and tho galled animals snorted and 
struggled for a foothold on tho hard and steep road, 
completed tho confusion. Shrioks broko from th® 
carriage. Tho door was flung open, and a lady, 
whoso haughty oyo and damask cheek seemed only 
to brighten wilh danger, leaned out, and flinging up 
her white hand with an imperative gesture, called to 
know what had frightened the horses. 
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“It is a boy—an obstinate young vvlet, who dc* up—but that instant hia eyes fell upon anbthcr person 
serves to bo trampled down. I shouted half a dozen who occupied a scat in the carriage, and who fright- 
times, and there ho stands yet!” cried the coachman,! ened by tho shock that had broken tho vehicle, leaned 
giving his whip a flourish that sent tho lash curling j back upon tho azuro cushions, pale and trembling, 
within an inch of Guilo’s cheek. Instnntly forgetting the proud beauty who bent over 

“Stop, stop, do not touch him!—oh, how beautiful him with an air caressing, and yet full of oppressive • 


—how very beautiful the creature is!” cried the lady, 
leaning further from the carriage, and bending her 
dark eyes on tho lad in an ocstaoy of admiration.; 
“Keep the horses quiet—keep them quiet—do you; 
hear? or they will hurt him—send the lad hither!” 

“Do you not hoar, sirrah? My lady would speak 
with you!" shouted tho man, striving to restrain the 
spirited animals that still kept pronoing and plunging j 
beneath the strength of his atfn. < 

But Guilo heard nothing! he still bent over tho 
wooden drinking cup with that calm, sweet smile ■ 
hovering about his mouth; and his beautiful head i 
tamed a little on one side, regarding a now turn that 
he had just given to tho wreath. 

“Impudent young varlot,” muttered the coaohman, 
with difficulty restraining his whip hand. 

“What a singular croaturc!” exclaimed the lady; 
“what eyes—what an altitude—how calm ho stands 
in all this Btorm of noise! Will somo one bring that 
youth to tho carriage door?” sho added, waving her 
hand to a group of intruders that came gallopping up 
tho hill, and drew up around the carriage, increasing 
Uid noise and the brilliant cohesion by the tramp of 
their horses, and tho flash of Iheir scarlet garmonta. 
“Will some one bring that lad hither?” 

One of tho horsemen instantly rodo up to Guilo and j 
touched his shoulder. 

Tho bdy started, lookod up with the smile still 
around his lips, and a glow of pleasant wonder on ; 
his face. Tho gontleman spoke to him, but sow by ; 
tho expression of his features that ho was not under- J 
stood; his foreigti coetumo also aided tho idea that ho j 
was of somo other land and language. 80 pointing t 
to tho open carringo, tho outrider indicated to tho boy < 
that some ono wished to sco him. 1 

Bewildered By tho tumult and splondor that had 
gathered unseen around him, Guilo turned back and ! 
went close to the carriage door, from which the lady I 
was still bending. 

“Why, child, wore you crazod thus to stand in tho 
highway, and wo driving at such speed?” cried the 
lady, as tho largo, bright oyoa of Guilo wore lifted to 
her face; “a minute more and you might have been 
trampled to death.” 

Btill Guilo looked in smiling bewilderment upon 
beauty of a kind that ho had'seldom, if over seen 
before, brilliant and overpowering, but how unlike 
that of his own sweet sister. 

"What havo you here, a broken cup; and, by my 
life, garland with violets as if a fairy had done it,” 
cried tho Tady, more and more enchanted with tho 
features which had struck hor so forcibly at a dis¬ 
tance, and by the picturcsquo grace of Guilo’s whole 
appearance? “oh, what o pity, tho beautiful creaturo 
speaks no English'!” 

Guilo raw tho lady’s eyes wander from his faco to 
the drinking cup, and imagining that perhaps sho 
doiired n draught of tho water, was about to hold it 


condescension, Guilo caught hold of tho open door, 
and drawing himself up till ho rested with one kneift 
in the carriage, held bis goblet toward tho lady whos£ 
terror had been so completely overlooked. Poor Guilo 
had no power of speooh, but thpro was a world of 
genllo sympathy in his features 4k ho lifted them to 
the pale lady, and with his eyes asked hor to dripk. 

Catharine of Broganza—for it was tho queen of 
England to whom Guilo had offered his cup of oqJeK 
water—reached forth her hand, and taking thelijflo 
goblet liftod it unsteadily to her mouth. Her large, 
dark eyes that had been half closed till now opened, 
and sho bent them upon the kneeling boy with a warm 
look of touching gratitude, that made the young heart 
thrill m his bosom- 

When Catharine withdrew the cup, Guilo saw that 
her lips trembled, and that hor eyes were overcharged 
with tears. All unconscious of hor rank, and only 
feeling in his heart that there was trouble beneath 
tho look of patient sadness that lay upon hor face, tho 
boy unwound his little garland and laid it, sparkling 
with watordrops, upon the queen’* lap; and with a 
band upon lib heart and uplifted eyes, besought her 
to receive it. 

A blush and a bright smile lighted tip tho queen’s 
faco, and then it seemed very beautiful to Guilot- 
more beautiful than the brilliant woman from which 
ho liad just turned—for very pure and very deep feel¬ 
ings broke out in that smile and blush. Tho spirit of 
beauty was there, nnd in tho other was only the coarse, 
earthly substance. 

Catharine took up tho pretty garland sparkling and 
wet as it was, and after inhaling its fragrance an in¬ 
stant, began to search among tho ornaments of her 
dross for somo jewel with which sho might reward 
tho youth. A littlo golden bird with diamond eyes, 
and its spread wings fritted with various colored 
gems, fasloned the point lace upon her bosom, and 
this sho disengaged. 

“Hero, my child,” she said, in her sweet, broken 
English, attempting to place the ornament in his hand. 
“You seem a stranger: and—and—” aho was about 
to add that she too was a stranger, but misdoubting 
their propriety the words were instantly checked, and 
a tear only betrayed what their import might havo 
been. 

Guilo put the jowel away, and shaking his head drew 
hack, lolling himself gently to tho ground. Then ho 
encountered tho faco of the lady who had first addres¬ 
sed him, and was startled by tho change that had coino 
over it. A frown lay upon the haughty forehead; flro 
flashed in the dark eyes; tho verm ill ion lips were 
\ curled with an angry smile; and passions of tho worst 
kind rendered her beauty almost ropulsivo. Guilo 
I turned his eyes from hor 1o tho queen, who seemed 
troubled by tho storm of passions that his impulsivo 
homage to herself had called into action; and yet in. 
tho expression of her face was something of female 
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triumph. A single gleam, femipine and^nodeebibat 
might ha to told to one who understood thoeo thing?, 
fcowiweot was the gratification to have, oven for a 
.lltUo momtfnt, triumphed over the insolent freak of a 
tin!; ' • lj ... 

- Bat Quito only saw that one of those ladles was 
•Very angry, dnd that the other oould hardly suppress 
•f, tdmult df feeling which that anger had excited. He 
'Jiad no Idea df the rank which theae two females held, 
jaad bo having acted his part drew back, and with his 
bent upon tho earth, waited for the carriage to 
tpAM on. 

. Some littlo time passed boforo the equipage could 
bo put in motion, and when .all was ready, the Ooun* 
tfees of Oastlomain-rfor by this title of infamy was the 
'tytd Woman who hqfl first summoned Guilo, known 
at court-t-crcated farther delay by calling one of tho 
outriders to her aide, mod whispering soroo directions 
i to him In a cautious mahner, as if they were not in¬ 
tended for the queen’s ear. 

A flush camo across Cathariuo’a forehead; and 
speaking somowbat sharply to the outrider, she re¬ 
quested him to-movo away that the carriage might 

■ J*L*3 CHI. •* •: --i . ■ . - 

“Oh!-certainly,” said lady Costlemaln, drawing 
back with a sneering smile, and folding her arms as 
sho sank againit the cushions of her seat. “I had 
forgotten that bis majesty is wailing—end no ono 
understands belter than I do bow impatient he always 
is for tho presence of bis royal bride!”. 

The sneering tone; the cruel triumph oonveyed in 
this speech had its full'effect upon Catharine. Sho 
*'tamed very pale; and firo sparkled through the tears 
; thdt Guilo’s sympathy h«d brought to hqr oyee. But, 

! Without speaking, sho waved her hand to the oulri* 
i dors: her order was repeated, and the royal equipago 
swept over tho hill, leaving Guilo alono by the way 
side. 

• Pondering over that Whioh ho had seen, this gentle 
lad walked slowly toward tho hedge where his sister 
still sat. Sho had been aroused from a dreary reverio 
by tho passing carriage, atad shrinking close to the ! 
hedge, watched it go by with a beating heart, for with ! 
» her excited no ive* everything filled her with appro- ! 
honsion. After a littlo sho saw Guilo coming toward ! 
her vofy slowly, with his oyoe fixed upon the drinking ! 
cop which he carried. AH at once ho started from a j 
fit of abstraction Into whioh he had fallon,and casting ! 
a ■♦sharp look up the hill, came hastily toward her.| 
Before Francesca oould frame the questions that rose J 
uppermost in her mind, a horseman edmo gnllopping J 
toward them, whom*sho instantly recognized as one ; 
of tbo gentleman who had followed the carriage. J 

“Nay, my fine lad,” he said, reigning in his horse, ] 
and riding more deliberately as ho camo toward Guilo, i 
yvho looked anxiously at his sister, fearful that tho ■ 
strange horseman might terrify her. “And so you < 
arc hero yet; bo quick, and tell rao if you understand ! 
English?” I 

Guilo did not answer. < 

“Well, well, I con mhfiftgo French enough to make ! 
you understand!” ho muttered, and again the question 
was put somewhat imperfectly in tho language whioh 
he supposed familiar to the strange youth. 


grill pqijo was ailcnf: andhiseyqs turned anxiously 
frorq,th e .caytller to qlster A who, fyftlf starting up, 
stood sheltered by the hedge; hqr large eyes filled with 
affright,.like a fawn hunted to its thicket. Through 
tho flowing branches that shtUcfpd hor Bho had seen 
the horseman, and recognized him at once. It was 
tho old noble whom sho had mol at Bowdon Cnstlo. 
Guilo, too, that momqot delected the identity of this 
man with his old acquaintance, and tho discovery sent 
the color to and fro liko lightning on his face. But in 
a strange dross, and thus sunburnt and travel-worn, 
the noble did not at first detect the orplmn-mulo whom 
he had seen much loss frequently than his sister. It 
was not till tho anxious glancqa that Guilo cast toward 
hor placo of conccalgKmt, had drawn his notice that 
way, that (be truth flashed upon him* 

“What ho! my runaway n\uto: and, and—aye, by 
my faith, the littlo shipwrecked beauty with him!" 
ho exclaimed, with a look of well pleased surprise, 
riding a paco forward, and wheeling his horse that 
he might gain a fair view of tho young girl. “Now 
this is a fortunate mi mole indeed. While Bowdon ii 
searching half over England for the pretty.creatures, 
here I find them nestled like two birds in n hedge, 
half way between London and Hampton court.” 

Franoesca come forward.', With a flush upon her 
before pale foalures, sho forced bersqif by Guilo. Tho 
old noble.dismounted, and slipping bla arm through 
tho embossed bridle with which ho, commanded lbs 
movemont of his horse, regarded them both more 
earnestly than he had hithprto done. Their worn 
garmentsr lbq two littlo bundles.lying on the grass, 
all poverty-stricken and almost ragged, fixed his at- 
tontion if they failed to excite mqch sympathy. 

“Tell me,” he said, gently taking Francesca’s 
hand: “toll mo where you havo hoop these winter 
months? How camo you hither?” 

“We have been,” answered Francesca, “wan¬ 
dering about I do not know where, but always in ibis 
©did country.” 

“And havo you had no settled hpmo?” inquired tho 
courtier, now really touched by her iqno of meek de¬ 
solation. V, 

“ Yes,” said the girl, “wostayedtwo.cntiromonth* 
with a good widow, who would npt lot us travel when 
the winter was coldest; Bho was very kind to Guilo!” 

“Andthon?” 

“Then,” replied Francesca, “wo started for Lon¬ 
don again; but often loel tho way, and so it took ui a 
longtime!” 

“And how did you live?” questioned tho nob!o, 
deeply interested. * 

“Oh! we had / at first, and when that wa* 

gone-” Fiat vok© off, and pointed, with a 

mournful smile,. - tuat lay by hor bundle muf¬ 

fled from tho damp in a shawl which tho poor girl 
had taken from her own porson. That smile to!d 
more plainly than words how miserablo had been tho 
support that her exquisite talent had won from tho 
country people. 

“ Poor child, and wns that all?” oxclaimed lire noble, 
passing his hand over her tresses with an impulse of 
compassion that all bis worldlincss could not quit* 
subduo. 11 You mpst have suffered!” 
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“Oh! I did not mind that,’’,said Francesca, and her 
eyes filled; “but Guilo, poor Guilo, ho'Would eat 
»nothing at all when thWe was not enough for us both, 
and that broko my heart. Sco how tjnn ho is, my 
poor, poor Guilo!—while I so strong!” 

Strong!—generous Francesca, how mournfully that 
delicate frame belied the assertion. How full of soli- 
lode, and of meekly endured want was those eyes, 
enlarged far beyond their natural size, and around 
which the black lashes seemed to have grown longer 
and thioker from the tears that had washed them! 

“Indeed you both look tired and thin,” said the 
noble, turning his eyes from one sweet faoe to the 
other; “I only wonder that either of you is alive; 
but now—where aro you going now?” 

“To*London. Is not that great cloud of smoko 
there London?” said Francesca. 

“It is! But whom do you know in London!” 

Francesca shook hor head, and tears started to her 
eyes again. „ 

“We are strangers to everybody,” she said. 

“And what will you do?” 

“You told mo once,” said tho young girl, timidly, 
“that in London aro people who lovo muslo; will 
^ they not give me a littlo bread overy day, and,a place 
to sleep in at night (ot Guilo ahd myself? "Wo shall 
not want much; and I can sing better now than I 
could when you heard me. Every day I have looked 
up to Heaven; and my mothor, who la there, has 
taught mo so mueb. My very heart trembles some¬ 
times with it? sweet cITorls whon I sing to hor in tho 
moonlight; for then Guilo looks Qt mo as if ho could 
hear, and knew that our mother listened also.” 

Francesca looked anxiously at tho old peer as sho 
finished speaking. His oyes wero bent on tho grass; 
and ho hod fallen into a deep reverie, as if tho sound 
of her voice had aroused painful reminiscences in his 
mind. . At tenglh he looked up with an expression of 
more profound feeling than ho had yet displayed, and 
whilo ho gazed upon thoeo two young orealures some 
struggle seemed going on in his heart. Ho was silent 
so long that Francesca spoke first. 

“Sir, you look doubtful. Is thoro no roof? Is there 
not bread enough In yon great city for my brother and 
for mo?” 

“Yes, yes; doubt it not!” replied tho peer, hastily; 
“I did but reflect how both might bo obtained most 
readily But you must not enter London thus! Wait 
here for an hour or two. Keep back from the high¬ 
way, nnd I will send a person who will tako charge 
of you for tho night.” 

Francesca looked at hor brother, she saw by biz 
face that he had gaihored much of what' had been 
passing, and that some doubt clung to his mind, for 
he was gazing with a fixed scrutiny on the old cour¬ 
tier; and Francesca had great faith In the almost 
miraculous intuition with which tho lad divined any 
lurking evil that threatened them. But there was 
much of genuiho feeling in the old courtier just then; 
for the limo all his bettor nature— bo long dormant— 
was aroused. This Guilo saw written in his foatures, 
and his suspicions were appeased. A tmilo broke 
over his lips warm with gcntlo gratitude,and bonding 
his knee to tho old man ho kissed his hatM” Francesca 


I knew by this that Guilo was satisfied, and her anxious 
features lighted up. 

“8ir,when tholnan whom you send shall come, 
he will find us by the old ttee yondor; until rightfall 
wo will not go from thence!” 

“Be sure that you do not,” replied the peer; “wait 
for an hour or two, ot»d I will tax your patifinco no 
further. Now I must away, or hoi* majesty will reach 
Hampton court before mo.” 

Theso last words wore muttered in an under tone 
t as tho peer mounted his horse. Just os he was gather¬ 
ing up his bridle to ride away, some painful thought 
I seemed to strike Francesca. She started forward nnd 
[ laid her hand upon tho rein. Her chock was polo, and 
| there wns a wild tremor in hor voice as she said— 

! “My lord—gentle sir, tell me one thing. Is—is— 
j my l^ord Bowdon in that great place,” she pointed 
{ her slender finger toward London. “Will ho know of 
| our coming if wo yiold ourselves to your guidance?” 
> “No, no^Lord Bowdow is in Cornwall!" 

\ “And—and-” sho could not frame tho question. 

> Her voice broke, and her sweet lips grew pale with 
> tho first effort; but her auditor knew what sho would 
t have asked, and answored as if sho had spokon*out. 

! “Lord Bowdon is in Cornwall, and unwedded as 
' yet!” Francesca and Guilo each drew a deep breath, 

| for ho had been watching overy turn of her face, and 
| his heart rose with hers, but with far different sensa¬ 
tion. His breath broko up with a pang of sharp pain 
[ —hers was a sigh of ineffublo relief. It seemed as if 

I * a bird of prey liad been driven from her heart. 

“Oh! wo will bo suro to wail for your commands,” 
she said, and a smile rendered the soft beauty of her 
face perfectly dazzling; “Guilo and I will only have 
[ pleasant thoughts till thoy come.” 

| Tho nobleman smiled,and drawing hisbridle gently 
[ from Francesca's hold, rode away, 
t “Now,” said Francesca, turning her bright face 
toward her brother, and conversing after his own 
j fashion; “now wo will go down to tho old treo thoro 
| and fill your cup again, Guilo; see It is overturned on 
| the grass. What has become of our hunger, sweet 
[ brother? I suppose tho scent of the hedge has driven 
it away. Come, Guilo, come!” 

Francesca gathered up her bundle and her lute. 
How elastic was her step as she went down tho hill. 
[ How full of gontlo light were tho large oyes which 
\ sho turned upon the distant city. 

I Poor Guilo, had all his efforts to make hor forget 
! been unavailing. Did his sister—his world—for Rho 

I was all tho world to him—still allow anothor to como 
near his placo in hor aflbetions? Theso questions 
mado tho young mute very sad; whon Francesca 
turned back to look upon his faco, and saw tho 
shadows ihcrc, sho foil ashamed of hor own sweet 
joy, nnd generously strove to subduo it. But tho 
> violets that grow over tho spring, which they had 

I reached, might as well hayo attempted to ebojeo up 
its sparkljng current, as any power of hers to check 
or conceal the happinoss that hnd broken ovor her 
hoart. Lord Bowdon was still unmarried. This 
knowlcdgo was itsolf bliss, stronger than all her 
efforts at sclf-oontrol. 

Guilo flung himsolf by tho spring, and burying his 
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faeo i|i die vlclet-oovpred tuirf, made an eflbrt lo oon- than *4 hour’s Ijtop anoUjey horseman camo over iho 
quer tho-jealous grief that had sprung to life with his hill, bis livery flowing wilh^ scarlet and gold, and 
sister'* joy. Ho felt that it was Wg^terous, He knew! bearing tho lqdgp of some IMflly house upon his 
lh*t it was,wroivg.’ Iiqt tbq poor boy ha4 nothing in shoulder. V.i,r 
Ihoworld but bis sister’s love,end howqouldhqsharo The orphans loft their station hy tho Spring, and 
dial, bis .sole precious wealth, with anything human? ] came forward to meat him. 

. ’’Guild) deaf OuUor^whqtlf, We matte/?” ques-; “Oh! hero yon ate,” said the man, reining up his 
tinned the young girl/forcing hut face gently from the j hone, and examining the young creatures from head 
broken violets, and lookingwith eyes of nitrous lovo .to foot with a look of supercilious contempt for their 
inlohi*.’ - ’ 1 travel-worn garmonts. “My lord was sure that you 

Guilo made,a sign, that ho wad'hungry; that the 1 would bo found hereabout. Como, gather up your 
tear* which bathed his oheek were wrung from him j bundles, on^ turn beck a milo or so; ray Idrd has 
by a sharp craving after food. . < ordered n, dinnor and ropms ot the nogt public house 

And Francesca, tried to boliovo him. She know; that we pais. Como, I ■will walk my horse, and you 
very well that it was a whole day and night since ; need not lose sight of me.” 
food' had pajsed his Ups; and clruel as the thought j Guilo took up the little burdon of their world poe- 
Was, she fell its relief that his (rouble bad ontythis ! sessions, and giving ono hand to his sister, followed 
cause. So hushing the sweet tumult in her own! tho mao, (tq bk qostinued.) 

bosom, sho foil lor comforting him with hope. In lost 1 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Yes, she was beautiful and full of pride— 

Such pride as battens on material things; 

Shrouding itself in luxury to hido 
That hidden sense of Bhame that goads and stings, 
Her life was one wild passion, and her soul 
Grew fierce and reckless, lacking all control. 

The palace of Hampton Court was always a favorite 
residence with King Charles II. During the protec¬ 
torship it had been much neglected, but after the re¬ 
storation large sums were lavished upon it in repairs 
aod decorations. At first the associations connected 
with White Hall, and even with London itself wero 
ilmost insupportable to the son whose father had pe¬ 
rished there, and Charles established his court ns far 
as possible trom the scene of royal butchery that had 
siren him a tardy crown. The position of this old 
palace upon the river, the rich country that surrounded 
it, and its easy distance from town, either by land 
or water, were of themselves reason enough why it 
should have been chosen a.' a favorite residence, in¬ 
dependent of all painful associations. A sumptuous 
and noblo pile it was at the time.of our story, brilliant 
with decorations, and swarming with courtiorsnot yet 
over the intoxicnlion that followed the return ol their 
monarch to his inheritance. Everything around 
breathed of artificial life: perfumes floated upon the 
«ir, gay colors, smiling faces,* fluttering ribands, rich 
coquettish laughter broko upon the beholder at every 
side A few sad hearts there might have been buried 
in that brilliant pile, but they caino not forth to tho 
sunshine, for Charles loved no moody spirits, and 
those who were bowed by sorrow or disappointment 
kept aloof from n court where nothing but mirth and 
good cheer was tolerated. 

There was one range of apartments at Hampton 
Court filled up with a degree of luxury that nothing 
could surpass. Wealtli in its most lavish profusion 
had been exhausted in rendering these apartments 
more thnn regal in their mngnificcnec. Those which 
the king inhabited, with his young bride, appeared 
meagre in comparison. This suit of rooms consisted 
of a bed-chamber, a drc#ing-room, a withdrawing- 
room and ante-chamber, nil opening to each other, 
•nd each vicing with its neighbor in lavish splendor. 
Burnished cornices, from which the golden fruit 
seemed dropping, ran around tho ceiling, upon whoso 
perishable surface art in its warmest and most exqui- 
*ito form seemed flung in the perfect wnntonncss of 


genius. Gems from tho old masters lined the walls. 
The floors were covered with Persian carpets, where 
after every foot-tread tho flowers rose up from tho 
massy silk as if thoir delicate stalks had been elastic. 
On all sides were divans of blue and 6carlet velvet, 
swelling with cushions, and glowing with gold beau- 
fnls, piled with rich plate; easy chairs, soft and luxu¬ 
rious as a nook lined with wood moss, and superfluous 
cushions heaped together in corners ready to bo placed 
upon the couches or beneath tho feet of their occu¬ 
pants, should any bo indolent enough to require them. 
All this world of luxury half revealed, half obscured 
by the silken curtains thnt muffled tho sunt-hino in 
their rich folds, or were drawn up to admit bright 
glimpses of tho river, and the far ofThills, belonged to 
that bold, bad woman, tho Countess of Casllcmain. 

It was perhaps eleven o’clock in the morning, anti 
yet these apartments wero almost unoccupied. A 
breakfast-table, spread with the finest damask and the 
rarest porcelain, was drawn up to an open window, 
and covers for two were laid upon tho table. Tho 
steam of chocolate floated idly from a small silver 
urn, and spread over a pinto of snow white bread, a 
basket of filagree gold, half full of flowers, in which 
some apricots and fino bunches of grapes with tho 
first bloom upon them, wero embedded, and cast a 
sort of haze upon tho whole repast, which was swept 
away each moment by a gush of air that came through 
the rosy curtains, sweet from tho hawthorn hedges 
and violet hollows along tho river. 

Tho whole of this mngnificcnt room was unoccu¬ 
pied save by a small negro boy, who sat upon a heap 
of cushions near the table, gazing lazily upon tho 
steam as it rose from tho chocolate urn. A turban of 
orange silk was folded over tho ebony forehead of 
this strange creature, and around his slender person 
was fl<||g a toga of scarlet thibet wool, which left 
one arm and half his chest entirely bare. Tho glossy 
space from tho slender ankle up to his kneo was only 
broken by an anklet of gold, to which was suspended 
n little jeweled padlock, and a chain of linked gold 
that ran up to a ncck-collar of tho same precious 
inolal, either as a fantastic badge of servitude, or as 
a guard chain to ornaments which from their material 
and workmanship were of great value. 

A slight*noise from the next room made the negro 
start from his half ’slumt&ri and look eagerly about. 
His eyes began to rising softly from his 

cushions ho stole and throating his little 
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black hand into a vase of French corftita that stood i 
near the fruit basket, concealed ft quantity of the 
precious sweets in the folds of his toga. Scarcely ! 
had he crept back to his pile of cushions wfccn a 
door was opened, and the Countess of Castlemain, 
in a loose morning dress of white silk, fastened with I 
profuso knots of rose colored riband, and her hair 
falling in negligent curls over her shoulders, entored 
tho room. The door behind her was left open, and 
through it might bo seen a bed covered with white 
satin, surmounted by a canopy, and curtains of crim¬ 
son damask with rosy linings, that bent over the couch 
like a sunset cloud floating above a snow drift. Tho 
atmosphero was full of fragrant steam that came pour¬ 
ing in from tho bath-room, which tho countess had 
just quitted; but tho glitlor of a superb gold toilet ser¬ 
vice and of that exquisite couch sbouo richly through 
the awcot mist. 

“Who has claimed admittance?” said tho countess, 
moving with a sort of languid graco toward tho break¬ 
fast-table, and tossing over a pile of delicately tinted 
billets that lay on a chased salver near tho chocolato 
urn; “poh, Buckingham and his eternal sonnets, I be¬ 
lieve tho creature keeps a poet as he keeps a French 
cook, to gel up these dainty morsels for my brcakfasl- 
tablo. Oh, from my little friend tho manager. Tho 
queen will honor him to-night; but the performance 
shall wait (ill I come. Vos, yes, and her majesty 
also, she with the audience, ull shall wait. I say, 
Anthony, do not forget to order my equipage a half 
\ hour later this evening than usual!” 

The negro half rose from his cushion and fell back 
with an indolent salam, whilo tho countess merely 
turned hor largo, black eyes that way an instant, and 
went on with her examination of the notes. Some 
sho cast contemptuously away without touching the 
seals, others sho toro open, honored with a glance, 
and bomo a sneer beforo thoy were flung aside. One 
or two she read with considerable interest, and then 
seating herself in a large, easy chair by the break- 
fast-tablo, sho pushed the salver away so abruptly 
that half its contents fluttered to tho carpet, and called 
for tho negro to place a cushion beneath hor feet. 

Scarcely had her silken clad foot coino in contact 
with tho gold and velvet which the negro presented 
on one knee, when there was a gentle knock at tho 
door,and Anthony looked up to his mistress for orders; 
before sho could speak tho door was quietly pushed 
open, and Lord Kochlcy, tho old nobio, whom wo 
havo presented to tho reader in other scones, glided 
into the chamber. ^ 

Tho countess started up. “Ah, is it youTmy lord; 
this is kind. I havo not slept all night from thinking; 
of that oxquisito child; Anthony hero was droll enough 
for a timo, but since I have seen that strango creature 
ho has become quite disgusting; what a beautiful pago 
ho will make—of course you have secured him!” 

“Upon iny word,” said the old noblo,dropping ono 
kneo to tho cushion which the impetuous womnn had 
carelessly spurned away with hor foot,<tand .kissing 
her hand with an air or&tatempluous idolatry, such 
as inon unconsoiously^jUMm^Q toward women for 
whom ihoy have sdtn^MCql^tlon and no respect. 
“This wandering boyjjjp^ve half tho court beside 


itself if your ladyship raves about him so eloquently 
a day longer. I am half tempted to smuggle him out 
of England at onco; or what were better, turn traitor 
and resign him to tho other faction." 

“To the other fnclion—what do you mean, my 
lord?” cried tho countess, lifting her largo eyes aud- 
donly. 

“Oh, nothing, only that the queen has taken u 
great a liking to the lad as your ladyship, and is re* 
solute to 8ccuro him for one of her train-bearers,” 
replied tho old peer, with a covert smile as he saw 
the color mount warmly to Lady Castlcmain’s cheek. 
“Sho has spoken to his majesty about it already!” 

“Sho shall not have him—I tell you, llochley, the 
shall not have him—the boy is mino. If sho want! 
a now page let hor take Anthony. Ho will suit her 
stylo of face; look at him and say if he will not!” 

“Oh, you ladies aro so bitter upon ono another!" 
said the old noblo, smiling as ho turned his eyes upon 
tho npeish little negro, who shook his head and begin 
muttering angrily through the half comfits with which 
his mouth was filled. 

“What is tho creature chocking himself about?” 
cried the countess, laughing. “I very believe he ii 
angry because I offer him to the queen. You see, 
my lord!” 

“It is to be hoped that your new protegee will be 
equally fascinated with his mistress,” said the old 
courlior, bowing; “but there is a thing connected 
with tho young lad which may change your design! 
regarding him—this beautiful boy is a mute!” 

“ A mute!” cried the countess, with animation, "to 
much the better; what can be more delightful? Thu 
angel face—those wild eyes—that sweet, loving smCe 
with ono all the while; and no tongue to wound, or 
language to sting. My lord the creature is a jewel— 
you only interest me more and more. Bring him 
hither at onco. If Anthony will not go to tho queen, 
why let him bo mado useful among my women. His 
collar and fetters thcro can be left behind for my wan¬ 
dering beauty.” 

Tho negro, who wag listening with great eagernei«, 
hero grasped his golden anklets with both hands, and 
crouching down on tho cushions, began to moan and 
weep bitterly, protesting that ho would neither give 
up his ornaments, nor bo sent to tho queen. But the 
countess only cast an impatient glance that way, and 
bade him bo still or carry his clamor into the ante¬ 
room. 

“But that is not all,” said Lord Rochley; "tin* 
child who has been so fortunate as to obtain notice 
' from tho most beautiful women in tho realm—this 
child has a sister, his twin, I think, who will not be 
! separated from him; and from whom he refuses to 
i part even for an hour.” 

! “A sister t and beautiful ns he Is!” cried the coun* 
’ less, aghast with surprisejnd displeasure. 

[ “The girl is, if possible, more beautiful than her 
| brother!” 

|. “And she has tho gift of speech,! doubt not,” cried 
| the countess, with brightened color. 

| “Like all her sex!” replied the courtier, with honied 

[ sarcasm. 

' “Then!” cried the countess, angrily, “I will have 
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neither boy nor girl. Let them go, I want no female 

beauties who can smito, and—and-” Hero the 

haughty woman chocked herself; the shrewd smile 
that crept softly over the old peer’s lips, warned her 
that she was expressing her feelings quite too frankly. 

“You are right,” said Lord Rochley, allowing the 
irailo to deepen into an expression of cordial sympa* 
thy; “you nro right now as ever, no one thinks more 
wisely than your ladyship at all times; but then there 
u her majesty, determined to have this pretty page at 
any cost.” 

“True, true; and only because I seemed to fancy 
ho creature—I toll you it is nothing but the spirit of 
opposition to me—it is so in everything. You re¬ 
member about the open carriage which his majesty 
received from Franco but last week, tho most perfect 
hing ever imagined; well, no sooner did ihe Portu* 
geu*o lady learn that I had set my heart on appearing 
in it, than she must insist upon exhibiting her dumpy 
person and smooth features in this superb equipage.” 

“And did you yield?” inquired Rochley, as if ho 
were ignorant of tho scandal which had filled tho 
court for a week. 

“Did I yield!” cried tho countess, with intense 
scorn—“did I yield to Catharine of Braganza!” and 
she smiled in contempt of the supposition. 

“But,” said tho old peer, anxious to draw tho lady 
from any discussion of her contests with the queen, 
which were usually violent and interminable; “I keep 
your ladyship from breakfast. Pray let Anthony pour 
out a cup of chocolate, and wo can talk over this 
affair of tho pago meantime!” 

“Nay, hero are cups for two,” said the countess, 
poshing a cup of rich porcelain toward the carl. 
“I thought, perhaps, that tho king might look in a 
moment before he goes to tho park—but no matter! 
Anthony, here!” 

Tho negro started up with a degree of alacrity that 
made tho golden chains rattle against his ebony limbs. 
Ho filled two cups from tho silver urn, and presented 
that of tho countess with bended knee, as if she had 
in truth a royal claim to such homage. 

“Now,” said the earl, slowly drawing his spoon 
across tho creamy surface of his chocolate—“now 
let us decide what shall bo done with tho boy whom 
we have absolutely picked up from tho hedge. The 
queen knows that ho is under my protection, ns one 
of her gentlemen was at the little public inn near 
Richmond when I had them brought in. Catharine, 
it seems, bad sent him to conduct them to tho palace." 

“She shall not have the boy!” cried the countess, 
with renewed determination; “ho must, ho shall come 
into my service, and that without the girl too. Surely, 
my lord, you who never are outmanaged in your own 
objects, can accomplish this for me.” 

“I do not know,” replied tho carl, with a faint 
smile. “ It is dangcrou^work interfering with Indies, 
especially when they have crowns, with which to 
establish their pretty caprices.” 

Lady Cnstlemain looked up, and a scornful smile 
rhone in her black eyes. 

"And so you, too, my lord—you, too, are among 
those who think that Catharine of Braganza is more 
a queen than I!” 


“Ob! you are both queens,” replied the wily old 
courtier. “You are the queen of beauty and of lovo 
—she of this good realm.” 

“I comprehend. Your sweet speeches are not 
thrown away, my lord; but just now we have other 
things to talk of—this boy is in your hands. Is he 
destined for my service, or will this Portuguese lady- 
find her influence more powerful with you than raino 
has proved?” 

"Nay, you are getting angry, sweet countess, and 
that in my eyes renders your beauty superb. It half 
tempts mo to gratify tho queen in her fancy for tho 
child, if it were only to prove that ono man in the 
world can resist tho full blaze of attractions that have 
thrice enslaved a monarch.” 

Tho countess answered him with an impatient 
movement of the head; and angrily tearing the grapes 
from a cluster that she had just taken from the fruit 
basket, she tossed them back among the flowers with 
a gesturo at once graceful and impetuous. 

“But tho boy—the boy!” eho cried. 

“He shall bo yours," answered tho,carl, quietly 
dropping his hand into tho basket, nnd mollowingan 
apricot between his thumb and finger. “ I intended it 
all tho time, but it is only when your ladyship is op¬ 
posed that ono has an opportunity of seeing tho entire 
triumph of your beauty; the child is yours, though it 
make her majesty my bitter enemy forever.” 

“This is kind, I shall not forget it,” cried tho coun¬ 
tess, her faco radiant with pleasure; “and here, as 
tho Portuguese lady would say, wo give you our 
hand to kiss." 

Tho malicious woman readied forth her snowy 
hand, and falling into nn attitude peculiar to tho 
young queen, imitated the broken English and con¬ 
strained manner of that ill used lady with just enough 
exaggeration to cxeito ridicule, without being abso¬ 
lutely coarse. 

Laughing softly at her mischievous humor, tho carl 
pressed his lips to the fair hand held toward him. But 
he had scarcely raised his head when footsteps crossed 
the ante-chamber, and with a light knock, which An* 
i thony had no time to answer, a gentleman, somewhat 
heavy in person and in countenance, entered tho 
! room. 

1 Both tho earl nnd countess rose at his appearance, 
! and tho lady advanced a step smiling brightly, and 
| with her hand extended. Charles—for it was tho 
\ king—touched the fair hand with his lips, nnd then 
| grasping it with ft light shako in his, led hor back to 
[ tho break fa sttablo, nodding good humoredly to tho 
| earl, who stood leaning on tho back of his chair. 

[ “Sit down—sit down,” said Charles, dropping into 
| tho easy chair which Anthony wheeled up to tho 
[ table, and throwing tho black velvet cloak with its 
| diamond star and crimson silk linings looso from his 
| shoulders. “I am glad to find you here, my lord; a 
i messenger has just gono to your house. Her majesty 
► has taken a fancy to soino wondering boy that gave 
i her a cup of water, or something of tho kind on her 

I way from Richmond, and whom it seems your lord- 
ship gathered up from tho way sido. Nothing would 
do but I must promise to beg tho .creature of you for 
a page. 8o I pray y<^,in this fair presence, not to 
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refuse the first feminine caprice that our queen has 
indulged in sinco her advent in the realm." 

The Earl of Rochloy bowed low with his usual 
bland smile, and glanced at Iho counters, whoso ver¬ 
milion lips were eloping with an angry expression, 
and whose eyes began to flash. 

“Your majesty shall decide for me,” said the old 
peer. "Lady Oastlemain was making the some re¬ 
quest not a moment sinco." 

Charles lifted his eyes, and met the signs of passion 
that bo so well understood in that beautiful faco. A 
look of perplexity catno over his own dark features, 
and as a resourso be fell to a close investigation of 
the tablo, as if searching for something that might 
tempt his appetite. 

"OdsfUh," ho said, at last, looking up with a con¬ 
strained laugh, " we oro getting into a new dilomma, 
it seems. My sweet lady countess, for once wo trust 
to your generosity; remember Iho queen is a stranger 
as yet, and wo must not always thwart her wishes." 

The countess drew up her superb form, and while 
her cheek burned crimson, and the angry flash of her 
eyes broke through her long lashes like lightning from 
a cloud, she bent her head, and in a voice that trem¬ 
bled with passion, said, "sho had no will save that of 
his majesty," and then loft the room, violently closing 
the bed chamber door after her. Charles turned his 
eyes upon the Earl of Rochloy with a look of comic; 
distress. 

“ You see how it is," he said, “ unless you can de¬ 
vise some means of reconciling things, there will be 
nothing but storms iu this wing of the palace for a 
month to como!” 

Lord Rochloy bent his head and smiled. 

"Shall I go to tho queen? Perhaps she may be 
persuaded out of this fancy.” 

"Odsfish—no," replied Charles, shaking his head. 
"1 never saw her majesty so eager for anything; and 
both you and Clarendon know well that she can bo 
obstinate in her quiet way as well as her imperious 
ladyship yonder.” 

“Perhaps I may find some argument that will re¬ 
concile her majesty; at least I can but fail! Shall I 
go at once?" 

"Do so!” replied Charles, with tho air of a man 
half ashamed of his position; "prevent, if possible, 
any now gossip spreading through the court. That 
of the French carriage has done mischief enough 
already," 

"Depend upon it, sire, the countess shall have her; 
page, and the queen must bo satisfied!" said tho carl, 
gliding toward tho door, and into the ante-chamber, 
where ho took his lcavo with a profound bow, and 
proceeded to tho apartments occupied by Calharino 
of Bragauia. 


CHAPTER X. 

Nothing could bo more simple and chaste than tho 
apartments in which Lord Rochley found tho young 
Queen of England. Uangings of thick watered silk 
starred with silver, which alone broke their waving 
snow; a devotional desk of ebony rimmed with pearl; 
a couch or two, where polished ebony took a more 
lustrous black from cushionsof white and silver, with 


n soft green carpet, where snowdrops and valley lilies 
seemed sleeping in their nativo moss, formed a chaste 
and striking contrast to the joyous confusion which 
the earl bad just quilted 

Caihariuo was sitting before her desk, upon which 
was a crusifix of gold, marvelous in tho beauty of its 
workmanship, and an illuminated misocl, with a large 
ruby blazing upon each half of tho golden clasp, as 
if everything was to strike her visitor with tho most 
severe contrast. Catharine, though she had evidently 
but just arisen from breakfast, was dressed with great 
preoision and neatness. Thcro were no disheveled 
tresses, no slip-shod splomlor about her person, 6uch 
as had marked tho careless costume of Lady Castle- 
main. Her robo was of black Batin, high on tho bust, 
and relieved at tho throat and wrists by a fall of ex¬ 
quisite point lace, that cast its gossamer shadow over 
her small hands, and a neck, which, if it lacked white¬ 
ness, was both graceful and well formed. Her thick, 
raven hair was simply confined by a diamond bodkin, 
and nothing could bo moro perfect in symmetry than 
the small foot that peeped from beneath tho folds ol 
her robe. Still Calharino could boast nothing of the 
superb beauty, bold, imperious and dazzling, that dis¬ 
tinguished hor rival. A look of disquiet rested upon 
her features; and her really beautiful eyes were full 
of touching sadness as sho turned them gently upoa 
her visitor. 

"My lord you aro welcome,” she said, in her sweet 
broken English, that Bounded peculiarly child-likc and 
foininino after tho haughty tones that had last fnllcn 
upon his car. “ You have come to bring mo news of 
tho strange child that has haunted mo ever since I 
saw him. I am not weary, my lord, it is of him you 
would speak." 

"Yes, it was on his behalf I came thus early to 
crave your majesty’s attention," Faid the carl, rising 
from tho profound bow with which ho had lifted 
Catharine's hand to his lips. 

"And have you brought him with you?" inquired 
the queen, with animation. "Methought—say was I 
wrong that—tho child had a foreign look? Perhaps 
he came from my own land. Did your lordship speak 
with him?” 

"Lady, tho boy is a mute!" 

"Alas! can this be true, and so beautiful; do you 
know% my lord, I was just wondering if ho could sing 
well. Methought I saw a luto lying on tho grass near 
his lilllo bundle, and so was half designing to place 
him omong our foreign band of musicians.” 

"Tho child’s infirmity renders your majesty’s gene¬ 
rous intentions impossible," replied tho carl, carefully 
watching each turn of tho conversation. 

“Still we must do something for him; this want of 
speech should not disqualify him for our page. It is 
a pity he cannot sing." 

"Perhaps your highness may bo gratified even in 
this—iho mute lias a sister.^ 

"A sister, and beautiful as ho is,” cried the queen. 

"Even moro beautiful, and with all other bright 
qualifications that can please your highness. Nothing 
can be aweeler than her voice!" 

"And has she the same lender look? Docs the 
speak English?" 
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“Perfectly; and Spanish also!” 

“Oh! this is happiness. They shall both be placed 
about our person; the maiden may become our teacher 
in English; sho shall read to us at night when the time 
bangs heavily in tho king’s absence. Now that my 
poor Portuguese ladies are sent away, I sadly wont 
some one who will servo me os they did for love of 
myself. This beautiful girl—a stranger in a strange 
hod—will *ho not lovo one, who*, though a queen, 
bis learned to weep more than, she ought in her 
husband's kingdom. Say, my lord, think you not 
these strange children will learn to lovo the queen?” 

There was touching sadness in Catharine’s voice, 
tod Lord UochIcy observed that it was with difficulty 
that she kept tho tears from starting to her fine eyes. 

“Who could help loving so much goodness!” ex¬ 
claimed the earl, with more sincerity than was usual 
in his flattering speeches. Catharine so soon cast 
aside from her husband's love, regarded every mani¬ 
festation of personal sympathy from his courtiers with 
peculiar gratitude. Sho smiled, therefore, but very 
faintly upon tho old noble, and said— 

“Well, my lord, you will bring those children to 
mo at oneo; thoy shall find no harsh mistress in 
Catharine!” 

“It is this that troubles mo somewhat,” replied the 
earl. ”Before I knew of your majesty’s desire, n 
lady of tho court had won my promise to ploco one of 
these pretty wanderers among her attendants. The 
request was made in kindness, and my promise given 
unconditionally.” 

“Indeed!” said the queen, looking suddenly up; 
“and who was tho kind lady?” 

The carl hesitated, and even in his warm c heek tho 
tho crimson mounted vividly, ns it now burned upon 
the neck and brow of the injured wife. 

“My promise was given to tho Countess of Castle- 
main; but I should deeply grieve if it were tho cause 
of annoyance to your highness!” 

The color fled from Catharine’s face; her lips began 
to quiver, and bending her eyes os if to gain full com¬ 
mand over her outraged fee'ings, she inquired in a 
low voice if this promise had been mado at tho sug¬ 
gestion of the king. 

Rochley answered, and indeed truly', that it had not. 
Catharine drew a deep breath, and a look of relief 
camo over her features. 

“It is well,” sho said, very gently; “wo can con* 
«t no possession with the Countess of Castlemain, 
Still unless your lord-hip is not pledged against it, let 
the maiden be sent to us. If she has beauty and feel¬ 
ing, tho queen’s protection may avail her something!” 

“This is as I could have wished,” replied Rochley, 
and again ho was perfectly sincere. “My heart re¬ 
volted at tho thought of placing this lovely child under 
less exceptionablo protection lhan that which your 
highness has just graciously proposed.” Again Catha¬ 
rine betrayed in her eloquent looks tho satisfaction 
these words had given her. 

And tho artful old courtier lost no chongo of her 
eloquent features Ho was ploying a deep game, in 
which the king—the innocent and helpless queen— 
With the vindictive Castlemain, were to be moved 
according to bis skill. Ho arose from the chair whic^i 


Catharine had graciously requested him to assume, 
and with deep reverence prepared to withdraw. 

“When will it be your highness* pleasure to re¬ 
ceive this pretty wanderer?” 

“I would that sho were here now; methinks if sho 
possesses so sweet a voice, it might charm away tho 
sad thoughts that seem to haunt mo to-day,” replied 
the queen, with gentle melancholy. 

“She does but wait your royal plcasuro in my car¬ 
riage ( In five iniuutcs timo she may be introduced,” 
said tho carl. 

“Let her come, and her poor muto brother if he is 
in tho carringo also. I would sco these sweet children 
together.” 

“Your highnoss shall bo gratified,” replied tho earl, 
and with another profound bow ho left the royal cabi¬ 
net. When ho was gone, and Catharino found herself 
quite alone, sho placed her clasped hands upon tho 
reading desk, and dropping her forehead upon them 
began to weep. 

“Alas! alas! will anything ever lovo me?” sho 
cried, in a voice that was broken with passionate 
grief. “This poor boy', the only crcaturo that has 
ever given me a look of pity that was not humiliating. 
Even him will this bad woman deprive mo of—and 
I—I who am a queen—a bride—dare not contest tho 
point from dread that in this, as in things of greater 
moment, my husband would force me to yield.” 

A little time and the poor young queen forced back 
her broken sobs, and wiping tho tears from her inky 
lashes, composed herself to reccivo the earl, whoso 
footsteps sounded in the antc-chambcr. IIo entered 
tho cabinet, and following him hand in hand, with 
that sort of clinging trust upon each other that ban¬ 
ished fear, came Francesca and Guile. Refreshments 
and a night of quiet rest had rendered their appear¬ 
ance less travel-worn and dejected; while upon the 
sweet face of Francesca beamed that bright glaro of 
happiness that had broken over it as a rose bursts into 
bloom when tho Earl of Rochley told her that Lord 
Bowdon was still unwedded. 

Francesca knew that sho was to meet tho same lady 
who had taken an interest in her destitution, and who 
in exchange for her music would givo food and shel¬ 
ter to herself and Guilo. But sho had no idea that tho 
young femnlo who bent her eyes with so much melan¬ 
choly kindness upon her as sho entered tho cabinet, 
could be tho queen Tho simplicity of her dress, tho 
quiet repose of her manners, and above all tho look 
and tone that proclaimed her of foreign birth, were 
enough to.a rouse powerful sympathy at the first sight 
in a creature so sensitivo and full of warm impulses 
as Francesca. She paused an instant at tho door, 
gazing earnestly at the queen, and then at Guito, her 
second soul. His eyes were full of pleasant astonish¬ 
ment; his lips were parted, and a bright smile trem¬ 
bled over them. He pressed Francesca’s hand, and 
with one impulse tho orphans approached the queen, 
waiting for no introduction, and knelt at her feet. 

Touched to tho heart by this impulsive homage, 
Catharine, forgetting all etiquette, and oven in tho 
presonco of Lord Rochloy, bent her head and kissed 
Francesca upon tho forehead, while her small hand 
lay caressingly among Guilo’a curia. 
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“You will learn to love mo!” she said, bending 
her largo eyes, now full of tears, upon the young 
girl. 

“I do lovo you!” said Francesca, mooting tho 
queen's glance with eyes tearful as her own; “and 
Guilo—Guilo loves nothing that is not good—see 
how he smiles when you look upon him!** 

“Arc they not beautiful, theso little wanderers? 1 * 
cried the queen, smiling through her tears, and lifting 
her Tape to tho carl, while her hand still rested upon 
Guilo’s head. “Do not blame these tears, my lord, 
those children are strangers like myself!** 

“•We are strangers,” said Francesca, clasping 
Guilo’s hand in hers, and resting both upon tho 
queen’s lap; “and if you aro such, dear lady, there 
is great reason why wo should love you well!” 

Francesca had no idea that the terniB of equality 
which sho was using were in the least improper. 
Even had sho been aware of tho queen’s rank, the 
young creature was ao unaccustomed to the world, 
and so profoundly ignorant of tho usages of n court, 
that it is doubtful if she cou d havo fully appreciated 
tho immense social difference between a wandering 
singer and the high-born lady at whose feet she knelt. 
And this very ignoranco was a new ehnnn with the 
queen. HorafTectionatohcarhdisappoinlcdand thrown 
back upon itself in a strange land, absolutely athirst 
for somo evidence of disinterested affection, turned 
to this little well spring lhat seemed to havo gushed 
at once from tho arid barren of her court life, as tho 
thirsty Arab rushes to tho doserl spring. 

“Oli! if they could both remain with mo,” said 
Catharine, looking wistfully at the enrl; “poor things, 
thoy aro all tho world to each other!** 

“My word, my pledged word!” replied Lord Koch* 
ley, with a deprecating smile; “your majesty must 
not tempt mo to violate lhat!” 

“Still it seems hard to separato them!” pleaded ihc 
queen. 


“They will bo under tho same roof, and thus can 
seo each other ofton!” was tho rejoinder. 

“True,” replied tho queen, turning palo while the 
pleading smile.died upon her lips. “I had forgotten 
that advantage.** 

Thero was a tinge of bitterness in Catharine’s voice 
that Lord Ilochley could well understand as a reproof. 
Sho bceotno anxious to change the subject, and tore- 
move Guilo before ho became the subject of more 
urgent entreaty. 

“Your majesty has not tested the maiden’s skill,” 
he said; “shall I bid a pngo bring in her lute from the 
antechamber?” 

Calbarino bent her head, and the earl wont out.- 

“Majesty—majesty. Is not that n title which the 
pcoplo of England givo to their king and queen?'* 
said Francesca, with singular tranquillity. 

“It is,** replied Catharine, smiling at tho puzzled 
expression that came over Francesca’s features. 

“And only to tho king or queen?” continued Ihc 
young girl. 

“ Only to them,” was Catharine’s reply. 

“Then, lady, why was it that Lord iloehley said 
your majesty just now?” 

' “ Because,” said Catharine, bending her head while 
tho tears rushed to her eyes, and her olive cheeks took 
a dusky crimson; “because I nm tho Queen of Eng* 
land.” 

Francesca turned to her brother almost breathless, 
nnd made a quick sign. Tho boy lifted his eyes ear- 
. nestly to tho queen, as if to reperuso her features. 
Then bowing down, he gently raised tho hem of her 
robe nnd pressed it to bis lips. 

The sign which Francesca made was this— 

“Guilo this is a queen, and yet do you not see how 
sho suffers!” 

And Guilo answered by kissing tho queen’s robe. 
Never before or siuco did n sovereign receive homage 
• so ardent or so pure. (to be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XI. 

I hnve sought the reason oft 
They paint love ns a child, ami still have thought 
It was because their love, like infancy, 

Fmnk. trusting, unobservant in its mood, 

Doth show its wish at ouce, and means no mcro. 

Knowles. 

Just at nightfall, ono evening in the early spring, 
the household retainers of Bowdon Castle were as¬ 
sembled at their vesper meal in ihe great stone hall. 
Across the upper end of the noblo room ran a mas¬ 
sive oaken table laden with rounds of beef, platters 
of venison, and such heavy fare as composed a meal 
in those days. Each dish was flanked by n great 
silver flagon, foaming over with stout ole, and at the 
upper end of the board, near Ihe housekeeper’s chair, 
stood an imposing stoup of claret, which was intended 
to circulate most freely among tho female members 
of the household. Some of the men servants, stimu¬ 
lated by the rich savor that roso in a cloud from tho 
table, exhibited a disposition to commence on tho 
tempting faro before tho strict ideas of propriety 
always maintained by tho old housekeeper, seemed 
to warrant them in doing so. But no ono ventured 
to sit down while tho good lady maintained her erect 
position by tho great oaken chair, at tho head of the 
board. It was fifteen minutes beyond tho usual din¬ 
ner hour, and the appetising (1111109 that nroso from 
tho table hnd well nigh tempted the majority from 
their allegianco to tho stout old lady, who rustling in 
silk, and staunch in her pride of authority, only con¬ 
descended to keep them in order by a gentle wave of 
her band, which, though gentle, was imperative and 
effectual. The eager eyes and moist lips that sur¬ 
rounded her might have won n less rigid disciplinarian 
to compassion; but tho old housekeeper stood firm till 
tho appearance of the butler, bearing n pair of plump 
grouse on a silver dish, warranted her in assuming 
tho oaken chair with a certninty that her young lord 
had amen from his evening meat. 

“As usual,” observed the good lady, examining 
tho birds with n sigh ns the butler placed his burden 
before her. 11 Just n thin slice carved from the breast, 
and that is all; day by day ho cats less and less. Wliat 
will be the end of this?” 

“Ho must leave the castle—ho must go up to court 
and sco tho world,” replied tho butler, who bent bis 
car close to tho old lady, and with difficulty gathered 
her words amid tho clash of platters, mid the eager 
sound of many a mouth. “lie lms never been him¬ 
self since that awful night when tho ship went down 1” 


“Rather sinco those poor children wore lost!” re¬ 
plied the housekeeper, shaking her head; “I only 
wish wo could gel some tidings of the poor tilings." 

“Tidings!” replied tho butler, “ when the sea gives 
up its dead we shall have tidings of them, but not till 
then; our inastor lias worried his life out ill travelling 
about tho country hoping to find them, when I really 
think a fishing-net would havo been the thing to search 
with.” 

“It may bo so!” said tho housekeeper, “bm while 
my young lord 1ms a doubt, ho will never be at rest, 
never eat a hearty meal again,” and casting a mourn¬ 
ful look at the dish of grouse, the old lady shook her 
head and heaved another profound sigh. 

“If some company would but coino now!” sug¬ 
gested the butler, sealing himself by the housekeeper, 
and dividing one of the birds with his knife. Trans¬ 
ferring a portion to his own platter, while lie moved 
tho dish gently toward the old lady, he added—“but 
toll me, dear Mrs. Weld, if your pretty maiden is 
above ground, do you not think that some of the court 
gallants wo had at Bowdon at that timo, might tell 
where she is? That old lord with tho stor and riband 
—I saw him more than oaco talking with her in the 
grounds!” 

“No, no—it is not that—tho maiden was innocent 
and good,” cried ihe old woman, animated with gene¬ 
rous lovo of the young creature whom she had helped 
to save; “ innocent ns tho angels, I tell yon, else would 
not our master grieve over her loss as lie does.” 

“Well, well, I only wish lie may get over the 
moping spirit that has beset him!” said the butler, 
betaking himself to the game on his plate; “nothing 
troubles mo like seeing a young man lose his appe¬ 
tite.” 

“It is a mournful thing to witness!” replied Ihe 
housekeeper, appropriating a portion of the proffered 
dish, but partaking of it sparingly, for the subject 
upon which she was discoursing really distressed tho 
good woman, and she added to herself in a thoughtful 
under tone, “but if 1 saw into thoso young hearts 
hilly, lliero might have been deeper cause for sor¬ 
row; ibis is a st ran go world, and sometimes our best 
lets aro thoso which bring great evil in the end.” 

By this timo tho butler was deeply absorbed in ap¬ 
peasing on appetite always vigorous, and be seemed 
to havo forgotten everything but his delicious occu¬ 
pation. The other occupants of the Inbio were far 
too busy for speech; and for half nn hour nolhingwas 
heard but tho clatter of knives and forks, the bubbling 
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of ale, and those abrupt fragments of speech thnt 
appertained directly to the occupation of (ho table. 

All at once there aroso a sound through the castle, 
go unusual that several at the tnblo dropped their 
knives, and two or three tankards remained in the 
air, while the holders paused in astonishment to 
listen. It was the bell sounding loudly at the great 
entrance. 

“Guests," exclaimed the housekeeper, with anima¬ 
tion, glancing at tho porter, who aroso deliberately, 
brushed some bread crumbs from tho folds of his 
voluminous dress, and moved away with a dissatis¬ 
fied air. “It must bo guests from Ldndori." 

llut tho good woman’s conjectures wero cut short 
by another bell sounding from an entrance to tho 
kitchen, which some of tho servants went to answer. 
This unusual commotion soon cleared the tnblo of 
those who surrounded it; and while tho old Indy was 
giving some orders to the housemaid, thcro entered 
tho room a young woman short, plump and rosy, with 
that sort of April countenance thnt over brings cheer* 
ful thoughts with it. She had evidently come from n 
distance, for her pretty head was surmounted by a 
cloth fcat, broad leaved, and not unlike those worn 
by our Quakers of tho present day, except that the 
crown was surrounded by a twist of scarlet riband, 
that flowed down to the sloping shoulders of the fair 
owner, giving dash and spirit to an article of dress 
otherwise masculine and ungainly. That portion 
of tho stranger’s neck left uncovered by the broad, 
double rutf, was full and white ns snow; over her 
dress of crimson worsted she wore n long and ample 
apron of snow whilo linen; and her plump little feet 
were encased in leathern shoos, so neatly laced that 
with every step one might remark tho tapering and 
spirited beauty of the nnklc, which tho thick blue 
ho«e, dashed with white by fitting very closely, rather 
increased than otherwise. 

A bright smile of recognition spread over tho house¬ 
keeper’s faco ns the young woman entered, and ero3- 
*ing tho hall, her silk dress rustling at every step, 
the good woman held out her hand with a hearty 
welcome, that brought tears into tho eyes of her pretty 
visitor. 

“You nro right welcome to Howdon, niece Eunice, 
the more welcome because we did not expect you." 

Tho young visitor set down a wicker basket which 
the carried on one arm, and without heeding the hand 
which her nunl extended, filing herself upon the good 
woman’s neck, and fell to kissing her with warm 
expressions of delight. This outbreak of nfibetion 
brought dew into the old lady’s eyes, which, with cl! 
her dignity nl stake, she could not prevent forming 
into glad tears, though tho servants were by to wit* 
ne*s what she deemed a direliclion from proper de¬ 
corum. 

“There, there, Eunice, wait till wo are nlono!" 
wid the good woman, striving faintly to free herself 
from the arms thnt were filing around her, and ending 
th<#strugglo by a hearty return of the embrace she 
could not find tho heart to repulse. “How is your 
hndiand?—where is he?—how did you come?—not 
alone surely—oh, you are looking so well, Eunice, 
dear!" 


“And you, my good aunt, larger around tho waist 
by two inches nl least," cried Eunico, laughing, and 
Hushed like n rose ns she removed her arms and again 
filing them around the ample waist of her kinswoman, 
locking her fair fingers in a clasp behind. 

“See, when I went away tho tip of my longest 
fingers would just touch tho wrist; now I can hardly 
clasp them You talk of trouble, aunt!" and the 
joyous little woman held up her hand shaking it play¬ 
fully, though you might have seen tho fresh tears 
spring into hor eyes all tho time. 

“Eunico, Eunice, I thought marriage would have 
tamed you," cried Mrs. Weld, performing her share 
of the scene awkwardly enough, for she foil in every 
nerve that her dignity was sufiering beforo tho house¬ 
hold, many of whom were servants who had entered 
tho domain with their young lord; she would not have 
cared for the old men, who, like herself, had pelted 
Eunice from her cradle up. 

“Oh, nothing of the sort, aunt; ask John Bruce if I 
have not grown wilder than ever since you let me 
marry him. He is always saying llint he would give 
the world to know how you managed to keep mo so 
demure and quiet. Do you know ho really thought 
that I was n Puritan only cheating you!” 

“Oh, John is greatly to bo pitied, I fear,” said the 
old butler, joining tho scone, and exchanging smiles 
with tho housekeeper, whilo ho stole upon Eunice 
unawares, nnd slyly kissed her cheek, sending the 
rich bloom like n Hash nil over her face and neck. 

“Just now I think he is!" cried the little woman, 
striving to laugh ofFhcrtlonfusion, nnd slinking hands 
with the butler—then for tho first lime observing that 
ninny strange faces filled the hall, sho drew close to 
her aunt in great trepidation. But her discomposure 
was brief; the next instant sho wns chatting merrily 
again with some of tho old servants who came crowd¬ 
ing round to claim a share of her gay noliee. “Oh, 
here is John—hero come9 John Bruco to speak for 
himself,” sho cried out, with a laugh and a blush ns a 
man perhaps five and thirty—he might ho five yoars 
older—entered the room with that half shy, half sen¬ 
tentious manner that had marked the Puritans of 
Cromwell’s time, while his dross partook of tho aus¬ 
tere fashions that Imd prevailed in thnt sect some 
fifteen years before. “Come hither, John Bruce, and 
tell these good people if I, litllo Eunice, have not 
innde the most perfect wife that ever proved traitor 
to her own Icing, by throwing herself awny upon a 
round-head!" 

“Throwing herself away!" said John Bruce, ap¬ 
proaching the group with a coldness of manner that 
was in dulling contrast with iho joyous abandon of 
his wife, and gravely shaking hands with such per¬ 
sons in the hall ns were known to himself; “truly, 
Eunice, considering the circumstances under which 
we were joined together in holy matrimony, this term’ 
of speech hcsecmclli little the lips of my wife.” 

The cold reproof, nnd the still moro icy manner 
which marked tho entrance of John Bruce, cast a 
chill all around, even upon the buoyant spirit of his 
wife. It had even a deeper died upon the house¬ 
keeper, who appeared greatly hurt by some meaning 
convoyed in his speech; she drew herself up more 
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erectly and received the greeting of her guest with 
tho most rigid civility. To her hia coming to Bowdon 
was unexpected and ill-timed; she wondered at his 
audacity; she trembled with fear of the consequences. 

But all thoughts of her new guests wore soon swept 
from her mind by the appearance of Lord Bowdon’s 
valet, with tho information that tho bell that had 
startled them so announced a guest from London, 
who would spond some days at tho castle, and for 
whom supper must bo prepared. 

“Come, nicco Eunice, come; I havo given two of 
tho housemaids a holiday. If you aro not too weary 
try to fall into your old habits, and help to make tho 
young lord's guest comfortable." 

“What, is tho young lord at home?" cried Eunice, 
with sparkling eyes, untying hor hat, and rovealing a 
mass of light brown ringlets that do effort of hors 
could coax entirely out of curl, though strenuous 
exertions had been mado in good faith to meet tho 
oxaclions of her husband regarding tho ungodly orna¬ 
ment. as ho sacriligiously termed those bright and 
golden waves of hair. “Shall I see him, aunt, dear? 
Let me carry in tho supper—I used to bo his play¬ 
fellow—ho will not havo grown proud and forgotten 
that—I am very, vory sure. Shall I go with you, 
aunt?” 

With her face all in a glow, and swinging her 
heavy hat in otto hand by the riband, Eunice fol¬ 
lowed the housekeeper, without being in tho least 
conscious of tho dark frown that sat on tho fore¬ 
head of her liego lord, or tho muttered words of 
dissatisfaction that followed* hor os sho left tho hall. 

CHAPTER XII. 

The young lord of Bowdon hnd been lingering full 
half an hour by his solitary supper-table, with a glass 
of untasted wino at his clbnw, and his tine eyes bent 
to the floor in that deep abstraction which sometimes 
chains tho mind to perfect thraldom, by easting sad 
memories of tbe past firmly around it. A great change 
had fallen upon him siuco wo first saw him, in the full 
strength of moral nnd physical energy, breasting the 
storm with young Francesca in his arms. A look of 
settled depression—so painful to behold on tho brow 
of a healthy man-lay upon every feature of his noble 
faco; his eyes wero heavy and sod; and his mouth, 
that had always seemed to Imvo a smile near it, was 
more Bellied in its expression. If ho did smile—and 
that was but seldom—tlioro was blended with the 
transient sunsliino that which chilled it into some¬ 
thing mournful. But these wore symptoms of inter¬ 
nal sorrow that nono but a close observer would havo 
noticed. To all but I ho old servants who loved their 
lord so well that no shadow of change could fall upon 
him unnoticed, Lord Bowdon was still tho most for- 
tunato noblo, and most enviablo man in all Cornwall. 

Tho young noblo might havo remained in tho fit 
of abstraction that had fallen upon him till late in tho 
evening, os ho had done many a night beforo, but for 
tho loud ringing of the bell which had caused so much 
commotion in the great hall. For montlis thero had 
been no guests received at Bowdon, and this an¬ 
nouncement of one surprised the young lord almost 


as much as it had dona tho servants. Ho aroso from 
the (able, went to tho same casement from which he 
had leaned on tho night of tho storm, and drawing 
aside tho drapery, looked out. A cavalier, followed 
by what appeared to be a servant on horseback, was 
wailing at the entrance. 

“It must be soino one from tho court,*? muttered 
tho young lord, turning away, and pacing up and 
down the chamber, oxciled by that sort of nervous 
apprehension which constant anxiety and long seclu¬ 
sion was calculated to excite. “Well, well, I care 
not how soon it comes; I havo no desire now but 
to drop down life with tho current; I care not who 
guides my little bark, or in good sooth where or 
when it strikes. Had that poor young creature lived 
I might havo struggled against fato, but now-" 

Hero Lord Bowdon fell into anotlier musing fit, 
from which ho was only aroused by tho tread of ap¬ 
proaching feet, and a voice which seemed familiar, 
asking soino careless question of tho attendant. 

Lord Bowdon started, and a gleam of pleasure 
swept over his faco as tho door was flung open, and 
a young cavalier, fluttering with ribands, and with 
tho white plumo of his hat sweeping half way to his 
sword bolt, camo into tho room. 

“Sir John Payton!" said Bowdon, advancing to 
meet his guest, “you aro right wolcomo to this 
gloomy casllo of mine.” 

“And well I may bo," cried tho guest, casting his 
plumed bat upon a tablo with ono hand, and warmly 
returning Bowdon’s grasp wills the other. "Why, 
odsflsh, man, as old Ilowley would say, tho old pile 
looks as gloomy as a family vault, and os dull. Yes, 
faith, it wero no treason to say it, as dull as the 
queen’s chamber, than which a more stupid place, 
they toll mo, cannot bo found iu tho threo kingdoms." 

“This," said Bowdon, with o faint smilo, "tella me 
that you aro fresh from the court." 

“No, by my faith,” replied tho guest, casting a 
glanco at tho suppor-toblo, where some fruit and 
wino wero left; “I am fresh from nothing but a hard 
rido and a long feast. My good fellow," ho added, 
turning to tho volet, who stood by tho door, "pray 
inform my inestimable friend, Dnmo Weld, that I, 
Sir John Payton, the most devoted admirer of her 
fair self, and especially of her household virtues, ara 
standing here tired to death and half famished; to say 
nothing of tho groom without, who has not spoken a 
civil word during tho last fivo hours." 

“See that supper is prepared!" added Bowdon, 
smiling at tho freo and easy orders of his guest. 

“And hark ye, my man," said Sir John, following 
the valet to tho door, “let tho wine bo of tho vintage 
wo drank on your lord’s birth-day; this chamber re¬ 
quires its mellow fragranco to liven up tho atmosphere 
meantime." 

Sir John interrupted himself to fill n glass from 
the wino upon tho table, which ho drained with aa 
affected shudder. 

“Claret," ho exclaimed, setting down tho glass,fid 
drawing a white hand across his mouth, “no wonder 
you have grown so monkish; solitary meals and claret 
at tho end, without even a rosy checked country maid 
to servo tho fare. Bah, you arc the only cavalier ia 
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England who would submit to tho thing, much less 
take it of his own free choice!” 

14 At least," said Lord Bowdon, toughing, “I will 
not force your submission. The wine shall be to your 
Uste, never fear; and tho viands too." 

“Well, now that I am certain of not perishing with 
want in your dismal old walls," said Sir John, casting 
himself into a chair, “let us sit down and talk over 
the good old times when we came down from London 
oa purpose to shake these old turrets with the roys- 
lering happiness they had not witnessed in many a 
year. Why, man, you should never have allowed 
the canting Puritan spirit to creep back again after 
that jolly carouse." 

“Tho Puritan spirit is only in your fancy,” said 
Lord Bowdon, quietly taking a seat near his guest. 

“Fancy!” replied tho other—“odsfish—that is tho 
king’s oath, and I always choose to measure my pro¬ 
fanity by a crowned head, there is something regal in 
it. I should not be bo astonished some fine morning 
to wo your love-locks cut short, nnd tho head they 
adorn left round ns n tennis ball." 

“Well," said Lord Bowdon, whoso spirits were 
loo low toned for continued enjoyment of his friend’s 
badinage. “ You say nothing of yourself. What nows 
bring you from tho court?" 

“From tho court—nothing! I was in London a 
day or two; but the king is at Hampton, nnd I had no 
time to present myself before coming down hither." 

“Then you are not a messenger?—you bring no 
lummons for mo to appear at court?" 

“Summons—no, I havo not seen old Rowley these 
four months!" 

“But how havoyou,nn invetemto courtier,managed 
to live so long away from his majesty." 

“You might rather have asked," replied Sir John, 
with a laugh, “ how I could manage to live nway from 
his beautiful countess; by my faith, Bowdon, that is a 
tuperb woman!” 

“Of her class, perhaps; but Inm no judge!" was 
the somewhat gravo reply. “Those who love the king 
host have reason to regret that her name hasever been 
heard at court, especially sinco the marrtogo.” 

“Yes, there I do think things bnve been done which 
Rowley himself would gladly have avoided," replied 
Sir John, seriously; “but then the woman is so magni¬ 
ficent in her beauty; and the littlo queen yon know—" 
“Is innocent, and if not beautiful, very lovely," in¬ 
terrupted Lord Bowdon; “ I trust for his own sake, and 
for the honor of our English name, Charles will not 
forget the respect duo to her virtues nnd her station." 

Sir John Payton toughed, nnd in his careless wav 
turned tho subject; that moment supper enmo in, and 
he was really in want of refreshments. For half an 
hour he was too agreeably employed for any conver¬ 
sation that was not exceedingly fragmentary; but as 
the sharp edge of his appetite was taken off, ho began 
to trifle with the rich viands, and gradually fell into 
connected discourse again. 

“By the way, I saw Rochlcy in London, and we 
were talking over iho storm you got up for us tost 
autumn; he would have it that you were kept nway 
from the civilised world by the beautiful little foreigner 
that you fished out of tho waves." 


" Lord Hochlcy know better!” said Bowdon, turning 
pale, and with an intonation of the voice that made Sir 
John look up from his plate. 

“Very likely—tho old earl is a sly, shrowd fellow, 
but sometimes ho hits wide of tho mark, as well os 
tho youngest of us. But he has a quick eyo for beauty, 
and it is no bad compliment to your lordly protcgco 
that ho boro her perfections in mind so long; even tho 
countess expresses herself delighted with Rochley’s 
praise." 

“The countess," exclaimed Bowdon, impatiently', 
“I beseech you, Payton, mention not that audacious 
woman in tho same brcnih with my—with Francesca.” 

“I ery your pardon," exclaimed Sir John, easting 
down the napkin with which ho had been chnfing bis 
hands. “There is no knowing what wild freak this 
solitude may not engender, but it is not possiblo that 
you ore seriously attached tc this pretty mermaid." 

“You know too well that I cannot in honor become 
attached to any one!" 

“In honor!” and Sir John toughed; thcro was no 
mirth in his laugh, however, nnd that, like all his con¬ 
versation after Francesca was mentioned, had a shade 
of constraint in it. If he had rattled on carelessly 
before, there was evidently a purpose in his words 
now. 

“Surely'," said Lord Bowdon, with some sternness 
in his tone nnd manner: “surely’, Sir John, you even 
in jest would not deem me capable of other motives 
toward an orphan child cost by God himself under tho 
protection of my roof?" 

“I do not know!" replied Sir John,gmvely enough. 
“Judging from what I sec of you it is impossible; but 
from what I know of others it seems natural enough: 
why the king himself would only tough at it.” 

“Then the king is-" Lord Bowdon paused, and 

added in a calm tone—“my sovereign and I will not 
think thus ill of him!” 

Tho conversation was checked hero by the nppear- 
nnee of Eunice Bruce, who glided into tho room, her 
pretty face all smiles, nnd bearing n salver of fruit in 
her hands. She had taken off her hat and the liugo 
double ruflf, leaving her full white neck and the rich 
waves of her hair exposed in nil their beauty. A 
ringlet or two had broken loose—perhaps pretty Eu¬ 
nice had some share in the matter—from tho heavy 
knot in which tho rest were confined, and streamed 
in tresses of dusky gold down over her crimson bodice 
below the full, but symmetrical waist. 

As Eunice set the tray down, you might see by tho 
tremor of her hands and smooth white arms that she 
was desperately frightened. 

Sho (timed her eyes timidly upon Lord Bowdon, 
nnd her lips parted as if she were about to speak; but 
Lord Bowdon wns thoughtfully trifling with a wine 
glass, nnd did not even know that his fruit was brought 
in by any but the usual person. Sir John was quicker 
sighted—ho gave n perceptible start ns the young 
woman came in, and kept his eyes fixed upon her all 
the time that sho was bu9y placing the fruit beforo 
him. As Eunice turned her eyes from tho face of 
Lord Bowdon, they cncouutcrcd the bold and admir¬ 
ing glance of Sir John. Her long lashes instantly fell, 
and a vivid blush spread over her faro and neck. 
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“Givo mo a handful of filberts, and one of those 
golden apples, my pretty maiden,” 6aid Sir John, 
without turning his gaze from her blushing face. 

There was something mellow and clianged in the 
voice of his guest that made Lord Dowd on look up 
Just as Eunice had in ken an applo in a hand that 
shook like a leaf, and was warm with the rich crim¬ 
son that seemed to Hush her whole person. Looks 
of surprise, then of doubt, quickly followed by a 
glow of kindly recognition, chased each other over 
his face. Eunico was looking at him then, her eyes 
began to kindle; the blush upon .her check ripened 
liko a peach; and a smile—such a smile—it was like 
sunlight breaking up from the heart of a rose, parted 
her mouth. 

“My lord,” sho said, in a voice that scarcely rose 
above her panting breath—“iny lord you have for- 
gotton little Eunice!” 

“Not so; I only wondered to find my pretty play¬ 
mate so womanly, and at her sudden appearance!” 
said Lord Bowdon, with a well pleased and gentle 
smile. He was about to add something more, but the 
expression of Sir John's fucc checked him, and he 
made hnsto to dismiss the young woman, but in n 
kindly mannor that sent her off with tears in her eyes, 
grateful and pleasant tears. 

“Upon my word,” said Sir John, leaning back in 
his chair, nnd smoothing thu ribands of hjs doublet. 
■'This hermit life of yours has its bright side—this 
pretty maiden, for instance, who flashes in upon us 
and nwny like some wondering sunbeam.” 

“Sho is married, 1 om told, and has been for several 
years,” replied Bowdon, calmly; “sho ha9 probably 
just arrived on n visit to her aunt. It is many years 
since I bnvo seen her.” 

“Married, is she," was the careless rejoinder— 
“well, her husband is a fortunate man.” Sir John 
went on cracking his Alberts; after n liltlo he managed 
by a few adroit sentences to bring back the conver¬ 
sation to the point which they bad left before Eunice 
came in. 

“This young woman is beautiful—very, but how 
unliko the Heavenly loveliness of the young creature 
you rescued from the waves,” ho said; “a sunbeam 
and tho soft moonlight arc not moro dissimilar.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Bowdon, with some animation, 
“Eunico was always pretty as a child; but in Fran¬ 
cesca’s beauty there was something holy!” 

“There uw !—why is sho not tho tamo yet?” said 
Sir John. 

“I fear that sho is dead!” was tho brief reply, and 
Lord Bowdon arose that his guest might not soo tho 
anguish but too visiblo upon his face. 

“Dead!” repeated Sir John; and, strange to say, his 
lace was ashy palo also. “ How did it happen ?” ho 
questioned, after a moment of painful silence. 

“You remember,” said Bowdon, making n strong 
effort to master tho emotions that Francesca’s naino 
always aroused—“ you remember that ibis young girl 
and her brother were absent from their apartments on 
tho day you left Bowdon.” 

“ Yes, but you thought it was but for a walk in tho 
grounds, sho was often in tho shrubberies; I saw her 
once or twice with Kochloy 1” 


“ She nevor came back !’’ said Bowdon, in a hoarse 
voice. 

“ And did no one see her after that morning ?’* 

“ No ono; the grass was trampled around her mo¬ 
ther’s grave, and that was all tho traco wo ever found 
of them,” 

“ And did you search beyond tho ensile?” 

Lord Bowdon smiled mournfully at the question. 

“ For three months,” ho said, “ I and all my people 
scoured tho country. They must havo fallen from the 
rocks into tho channel!” 

Sir John still continued palo; and his face bore 
marks of keen disappointment: feelings deeper and 
more selfish than mere sympathy wero evidently at 
work in his bosom. For somo minutes be was lost in 
thought, then somo new idea seemed to strike him; 
he spoko abruptly, nnd in a tono that aroused Lord 
Bowdon, who lmd likowiso sunk into a train of 
mournful (bought, 

“ This happened on tho day wo left Bowdon. Did 
Lord Ilochley know of it?” 

“ Not then; but I informed him by letter some 
weeks after.” 

“ And bo never mentioned it to me, but spoke of 
tho young girl as if sho wero still at Bowdon—as if 
her fascinations kept you hero! My lord there is 
something wrong in this!” 

“ Wrong—how?” 

“ Tho young lady is not dead!” 

“ I wish you could convince me of it!” said Bow- 
don, with a sad smile, 

“ Kochloy has been at tho bottom ofher disappear¬ 
ance : he lias persuaded her awny. Several limes I 
saw him in the grounds conversing with her—once 
she was crying—ngnin I saw her hands clnsped before 
him ns if urging some petition—he is answerable for 
her disappearance!” 

“ You do not know Francesca : no angel is more 
ptiro than she is!” said Bowdon, with animation. 
“This thing could not have been!—Heaven forbid!” 

“Amen!” answered Sir John, thrusting aside his 
plate, nnd beginning to paco tho room much nsitated. 
“ Amen, with all my heart! but I will see Kochlcy 
before tho year is a week older. If harm has fallen 
upon the girl, and by bis nid, tho very fiends ore more 
to bo envied than be.” 

Bowdon was surprised by tho young baronet's ve¬ 
hemence. Every moment ho bccnino more and more 
excited; his dark eyes glowed beneath their black 
lashes; a frown knitted tho smootli breadth of his fore¬ 
head; his step was planted firmly upon the carpet, 
and he fiercely plucked away tho knots of riband on 
bis doublet as he paced to nnd fro. 

“ Sir John this agitation seems strange!” said Bow¬ 
don, excited, by these exhibitions of deep feeling— 
“what interest can you take in the fate of this young 
girl that should move you thus?” 

“ Bowdon,” said Sir John, stoppingshorl, “ tell me, 
did you ever think of making Francesca your wife?” 

Bowdon shrunk back as if with a sharp pang, and 
bis face grew very palo. 

“ You know that my hand is pledged.” 

“ To whom ?—to whom ? I would know to whom ?” 
was the passionate rejoinder. 
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“ I have never seen tho lady, nor do I know her 
name; she is one selected by Iho king mid my father. 
| mn pledged only to marry when King Charles shall 
claim my hand for the person whom my father has 
chosen.” 

“Then you could not have married Francesca ?” 

“I could not!” 

“And you did not love her!” 

“Sir Julin—Sir John!” cried Bowdon, in a voice 
which bespoke all the surprise and pain he felt. 


“ I see you loved, but would not marry her; and I 
without love trill marry her if she is upon the face of 
the earth.” 

“This is sacrilege—tin's is terrible—Francesca is 
dead,” cried Lord Bowdon, arising. 

•* To-morrow we will inlk of this further,” said Iho 
baronet, checking the tierce excitement under which 
ho had spoken; “ now, I pray you, let some one show 
me a chamber. This nows has shaken me sorely,” 
and iho young men parted. (to eb costi.M'ED.) 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

She is not dead!—she is not dead! 

Hope, like a little rosy child, 

Came stealing softly to his bed, 

And in his tranquil sleep he smiled. 

Lord Bowdon did not sleep that night. The very ; 
doubt of Francesca’s death, which Sir John Payton ; 
had so painfully aroused, was enough to keep him in 
a slate of keen excitement. Sometimes he would cast 
himself on the great high-posted bed in his chamber, 
and strive to lull himself into slumber by watehing the 
white plumes that crested each fluted post as they 
waved softly in the lamp-light. Then he would spring 
up and walk the spacious chamber, or seek for air on 
ibe balcony beneath his window—the very balcony < 
from which he had seen Francesca on the last night ( 
of her stay at the castle. The slender saplingagainst j 
which she had leaned, swayed with a soft and almost < 
solemn motion in the night breeze- The scent of < 
damp blossoms floated around him, and from the dis- < 
tance he saw, with a heavy heart, the window of < 
Francesca’s bower-room dark as his own hopes, save \ 
when a flash of moonlight now and then fell across < 
them through the waving branches. j 

“Poor child; oh, my God, what can have happened 
to her. If it be true that she is not dead—where is j 
she?—where is that sweet boy, with his eyes that 
spoke more living language than ever fell from an 
ordinary tongue? My poor little nestless birds, to \ 
what hollow have they been chased?” { 

As these thoughts sprang to his mind, troubling the J 
gloom that had become habitual to it, Lord Bowdon ! 
chanced to lift his eyes to the window of a chamber J 
to which Sir John Payton bad retired. He was sur-; 
prised to see a light beaming through the casement, J 
flooding the purple velvet curtains with broad waves ; 
of crimson, as if more than one taper blazed close 
behind the drapery. It was after Ibree in the morn¬ 
ing, and this glare of light struck Lord Bowdon as 
something rather singular, particularly as his guest 
had complained so bitterly of fatigue before retiring 
to his room. As his eyes were still lifted to the win¬ 
dow, the whole mass of heavy drapery was flung 
aside, and the casement softly opened as if to admit 
air. Lord Bowdon started, for Sir John Payton, in 
fall dress as he had left the supper-table, leaned from 
the casement as if to inhale a breath of the fresh 
morning. During perhaps five minutes he bent over 
the heavy stone window sill, leaning upon hi3 folded 


arras. Then he drew back, partially closed the case¬ 
ment, and seated himself by a table, which, with two 
wax lights half burned down in their tall, silver can¬ 
dlesticks, had been drawn into the window recess. 

With a sort of vague curiosity, Lord Bowdon 
watched the singular movoments of his guest—sin¬ 
gular from the lateness of the hour, and the some¬ 
what indolent habits usual to the young baronet. 
Papers were scattered about the table, some folded, 
others open, but falling together again like old letters 
that had been long pressed in some confined space. 
Beneath one of the tall candles Lord Bowdon could 
just detect the glitter of a casket, into which Sir John 
carefully placed the papers after they were read— 
folding them with great accuracy, and at limes cast¬ 
ing his eyes about the chamber as if fearful, even at 
that late hour, that some one might steal, unawares, 
upon him, and witness his occupation. 

When the papers were all deposited in the casket, 
Sir John took from the table what appeared to be 
either a locket or a miniature, for it glittered in his 
hand, and a long chain, composed of many heavy 
links, each riveted, if he might judge by the flash, 
with some rare jewel, dragged half across the table, 
and, being gathered up in a handful, was pressed 
down upon the papers. After this, Sir John closed 
the casket, and sat with his hand upon the lid, evi¬ 
dently lost in thought. The light, as it shone upon his 
handsome features, revealed them divested of all their 
rich bloom, and with the unusual pallor was mingled 
a look of keen anxiety. Whatever that casket might 
contain, It certainly gave Sir John Payton subject for 
deep and harrowing thought. He slowly withdrew 
his hana from the casket, and seemed abont to fasten 
the spring, when something on the table attracted his 
attention It appeared to be a very small parcel done 
! np in silver paper; he unfolded it, and slowly raised 
! the contents between his thumb and finger. It was a 
! long ringlet of chestnut brown hair that fell from his 
! hand wave after wave, till several of the rich rings 
\ with their soft gold tinge lay upon the table. This 
} tress of hair must have been a new discovery to 
l Sir John, for he examined it with great eagerness, 
1 smoothed out the curl with his fingers, and drew the 
^ whole tress tightly across his hands, as if he were 
( minutely examining the texture. After this he allowed 
f the tress to drop npon the table, and look from the 
> same paper something,that from the distance seemed 
| a lock of short and coal black hair, for it glittered like 
< jet in the candle-light; and this too Sir John examined 
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willi keener attent : on than he had bestowed upon the 
warmer and more beautiful ringlet. Ilis lips, before 
so fixed and anxious in their expression, broke into a 
triumphant smile; and he folded the hair softly be¬ 
tween his two palms, and allowing his face to drop 
upon them, seemed to laugh inwardly. During ten 
miuulcs, perhaps, Sir John remained thus with his 
forehead bent, and his hands clasped; then he folded 
up the two tresses of hair, and locking the casket, left 
the window. 

Lord Bowdon, without the slightest intention of 
acting as a spy upon his guest, had witnessed this 
scene at first with that sort of vague unconsciousness 
peculiar to the unhappy, and afterward aroused to 
more decided interest by connecting this dumb show 
with the conversation which he had held with Sir 
John that evening. 

With all his faculties morbidly aroused, Lord Bow¬ 
don could not help connecting this sudden visit, mid 
this night vigil with the strange interest for the lost 
orphans manifested in Payton’s conversation. It 
opened a new chain of conjecture to him. It tortured 
his noble soul with doubt. He longed at once to enter 
his guest’s chamber, and demand the reason of his 
sudden interest in the fate of Francesca. 

All at once the words that Payton had uttered on 
retiring, fell upon Bowdon’s memory like a (lash of 
fire—“I, without love, will tnarry her if she is on the 
face of the earth.” 

At the time, (his speech had merely shocked Lord 
Bowdon, believing Francesca no more—he felt it ns 
an outrage to the dead—but now it broke upon him 
in another sense, he felt that there was some secret 
unknown to him connected with the children whom 
he had saved and lost. The belief began to dawn in 
his mind that they might be alive, and that his guest 
by some possibility had got a clue to their existence. 

Filled with these conflicting doubts, it is not won¬ 
derful that the master of Bowdon sought his couch no 
more that night, the very faculty of rest seemed driven 
from him. Francesca alive—Francesca the bride of! 
another—the bride of Sir John Payton, who without \ 
love would marrry her—there was something keener ; 
and more powerful than mere anguish iu the idea. \ 
To him it would have been much better that this 1 
young girl, with all her genius and her beauty, should ; 
have been buried in the waves than cast into the arms ; 
of a man who had thus deliberately proclaimed his ; 
indifference, and in the same breath his detormina* i 
lion to make the young creature his wife. Francesca < 
a being all impulse, all feeling, wedded, and yet tin- j 
loved! The thought stung him like an adder. The i 
night before he had fully believed Franeesea dead; I 
now he scarcely had a doubt that she was alive, and ; 
in some great peril. Lo:d Roehley, that shrewd old ; 
courtier, that case-hardened man of the world, could I 
he have been instrumental in persuading the young < 
girl away? Amid all these conflicting thoughts Bow- • 
don had no doubt of Francesca, there was something 1 
so open, so pure in every thought and look of that \ 
young girl, that it would have been a sacrilege to | 
suspect her face an instant of anything that was not i 
upright. Beside the love of a man like Bowdon, is ) 
itself so noble that it sends greatness to everything it ‘ 


shines upon. For (he time lie forgot everything con¬ 
nected with himself in the depth of thought \vhieh 
the events of that night had cost him. His great wish 
was to find those two orphan children, and protect 
them with his whole power; nay, his very life if that 
were needful. His step, hitherto so listless and sad, 
grew vigorous, as with folded arms and many a high 
thought passing over his features, lie paced up and 
down the balcony. 

The light in Sir John Payton’s room blazed redly 
through the curtains a full hour after Lord Bowdon 
had ceased to regard it. Suddenly the crimson glow 
went out, and all around that portion of the castle was 
black as midnight. 

Daylight found Lord Bowdon in the open air, 
stretched at length upon a stone bench beneath his 
chamber window; he lay with closed eves, but still 
awake and thoughtful. Many a rare old vine was 
wreathed around the stone-work of the balcony, and 
a curtain of ivy fell downward almost to the ground, 
shielding the young lord from observation, and only 
allowing a stray beam of the rosy morning now and 
then to penetrate to his hard eoueh. After a night of 
the tumultuous agitation we have described, he might 
have been expected to look harrassed and dejected, 
but it was not so. The very idea that Francesca 
lived, and might require his protection, had been 
enough to kindle all the generous strength of his 
nature. The look of mournful depression stamped 
on his pale face the day before, had entirely disap¬ 
peared; and as he lay stretched upon that hard slab 
of rock, there was in his attitude and on his features 
the warrior stamp that lives rather in a strong spirit 
than in the strong hand. The sun was up, and a 
troupe of light-winged birds were darting in and out 
through the ivy, making the dark green leaves shiver 
beneath their iluttering wings, and the wild gush of 
their matin song. But Lord Bowdon lay perfectly 
quiet; his arm folded beneath his head, and a smile 
hovering around his mouth. lie had fallen asleep 
with the first sweet sound of the birds, and was now 
dreaming of Francesca—dreaming that the music 
which made the fresh air tremble around him, was 
her voice, grown rich and strong with the tears she 
had shed since leaving Bowdon Castle. All at once 
there seemed to be a discord in the notes—something 
that broke up this flow of delicious music, and dis¬ 
turbed the sweet delirium of his dream. 

Bowdon started up; a human voice arose from be¬ 
neath the balcony on which he had been, sleeping. It 
was this which had broken his dream. lie arose and 
sat upright; his fine hair disheveled by the wind, and 
with a slight glow upon his cheek, such as had not 
visited it for many a long month. While turning to 
pass into his chamber he saw, through the interstices 
of the vines, the fair form of Eunice Bruce gathering 
flowers from the shrubbery near his window. She 
was singing merrily at her task, and seemed to find 
pleasure in frightening the birds away from the rose¬ 
bushes that she wished to plunder. 

The cheerful little woman had already more than 
half filled her white apron with blossoms; she must 
have been sometime out of doors, for the edge of her 
crimson skirt were wetted deep by a passage through 
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the moist shrubs, and her dimpled arms down to the 
taper fingers were dripping with dew, which she 
shook gracefully offfrom lime to time, after plunging 
them deep into the drop-laden bushes in her eager* 
ness after some choice flower that was sure to bury 
itself far down in the leaves. She sang 

I am roaming ’mid the roses; 

I am singing to the flowers; 

Where the honey bee reposes 
Through the dark and dewy hours. 

I am searching for the columbines 
That sleep within the grass, 

And shake the blushing eglantines 
That tremble as I pass! 

I am roaming—I am roaming! 

Pretty Eunice broke off her song with a start and 
a faint scream. A branch of flowing eglantine which 
she had raised herself on tiptoe to reach, was grasped 
suddenly and dragged down with a violence that made 
the whole bush tremble. 

“ Oh, John Bruce—-John Bruce—is that you coming 
through the bushes like my aunt’s grey eat as she 
steals through the pantry?” cried the little woman, 
with a forced langh, and crimsoning to her temples. 
“How could you frighten me so! See you have made 
me drop one corner of my apron, and here are all 
the flowers that I have plucked for our young lord’s 
breakfast-table trembling about my feet.” 

“So much the better!” replied the cold, measured 
voice of the Puritan; and going up to his wife, John 
Bruce planted his heavy shoe directly upon a superb 
cluster of roses which Eunice was just stooping to 
replace in her apron: “so much the belter,” he re¬ 
peated, with a grim smile. “ What has Eunice, the 
wife of John Bruce, to do with vain and foolish things 
like these?” 

“Vain and foolish! What! the beautiful flowers 
which God himself has planted in the earth. That 
he bathes with his own sunshine, and washes with 
sweet dew before he puts them to sleep at night! 
Just bend your head, John Bruce, draw in a deep 
breath, here over this corner of my apron where the 
honeysuckle and sweet-briar are thickest, then say if 
you can that things that God has made so beautiful 
are vain or foolish!” 

Eunice lifted up one hand as she spoke, and bury¬ 
ing it in the short, black hair which was cut trimly 
around the base of her husband’s massive head, she 
put forth some gentle force hi burying his face low 
enough to inhale the rich odor that arose from her 
apron. 

“Now say aught against my flowers if you can!” 
she cried, as Bruce forced his head free from her 1 
damp hand, and shook off the drops it had left in his ■ 
hair like a half angry mastiff. < 

“They are like everything else in this sinful place, ! 
pleasant enough to the eye, but dust and ashes in the ! 
mouth,” he said, still grinding the bunch of rosc-s into ! 
the earth with his foot. “What but these painted ! 
things could have put the light and carol words of a ! 
song into thy lips, Eunice Bruce?” 1 

“Light and carol! Nay,nay, John,this is toojharsh. \ 
3 t was no song, only the thoughts that came to me \ 
with the flowers; I never heard them before, and ! 


i could not remember them again if my life depended 
on it.” 

“Why could you not have lifted your voice in a 
psalm, such as the godly have tried in vain to teach 
those stubborn lips in the congregation?” cried Bruce, 
solemnly. “ It is not substantial and wholesome gospel 
words which ever come first to thy lips, Eunice.” 

“I am sure,” said Eunice, with a look of demure 
contrition, “X have tried my host to learn all the 
\ psalms, but I never could learn how to sing through 
? 1115' nose without laughing, and that you know, John, 
? would have been a shame and a scandal!” 

) John Bruce groaned from the bottom of his ample 
| chest. 

“ Oh, Eunice, Eunice, how long shall I toil in spirit 
and wrestle with Satan to snatch thee as a brand from 
the burning; for a season I did think that communion 
with the godly, and the wholesome admonitions which, 
as a faithful shepherd spared not to thee morning or 
night, wasat last winningiliee like a ewe lamb intothe 
fold; but lo! the moment we enter these ungodly walls 
and the old levan breaks out. Thy face is covered 
with sinful smiles; light songs profane thy lips; even 
the hair of thy head has become rebellious. Behold!” 

Eunice had left her ungainly hat in the house; a 
white kerchief knotted under her chin, but half con¬ 
cealed the rich luxuriance of her hair which, alas, 
had broken partially loose, and fell in two or three 
waving curls over her shoulders. As John. Bruce 
closed his harangue, he took one of these unfortunate 
ringlets between his thumb and finger, and held it up 
till the morning sunshine flashed through and through 
the rich brown, weaving it with lustrous gold. 

“I could not help it. Indeed I did not know that 
the knot was loose!” cried poor Eunice, hastily tuck- 
I ing the stray curls under her kerchief, and blushing 
with shame and vexation beneath the cold eyes of her 
| husband. 

J “Eunice!” said John Bruce; “once,yea and again 
| have I struggled to wrench the old serpent from thy 
< bosom, and leave there only that which is sweet to 

I ! the taste, as honey in the honey-comb. When shall 
my spirit cease to wrestle for thee?” 

“ What have I done? Why are you offended with 
me?” cried poor Eunice, harrassed till the tears started 
lo her eyes. “ I am glad to see my aunt; I am happy 
to be let loose among these flowers again: it brings 
back the time when I was a child, and used lo run 
out here with my young lord till we almost lived in 
the thickets, like the birds that you hear singing. 
Those were pleasant times, John, and I love to think 
of them. There is nothing wrong or wicked in it!” 
John Bruce shook his head. 

“Come, come!” cried Eunice, lifting up her hand 
with a playful caress, and folding his broad chin in 
the rosy palm, “give up this grave humor for one 
day, and let us be happy.” 

It was not in human nature to resist entirely the 
sweet and graceful feeling that lighted up that young 
face. John Bruce was a bigot, and though by no 
means deficient in intellect, his sense was of that 
hard, dry kind, which is only softened into an ap¬ 
proach to tenderness by a world of patient affection 
such as his little wife really felt. Eunice saw by llio 
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expression of his eyes that began to light up like those 
of a New Foundland dog when he is caressed, that 
his lecture of the morning was about to close, and 
gathering up her apron in one hand,she put the other 
eoaxingly through her husband's arm, and taking two 
dainty little steps to each of his broad strides, threaded 
her way to the great hall. 

Pretty Eunice Bruce quite innocently disturbed 
more inmates of the castle than she had imagined,' 
while on her plundering excursion in the garden. 
Lord Bowdon, whom she had aroused from one of 
the sweetest dreams that ever visited a weary heart, 
had merely given a passing kindly thought to her 
cheerfulness and beauty as he passed into his own 
chamber. But scarcely had he disappeared, when 
the easement of Sir John Payton’s room was softly 
opened, and the young baronet, wrapped in a rich 
brocade dressing-gown, and evidently just aroused 
from his first sleep, seated himself in the opening and 
listened, unseen, to the sweet melody of her little im¬ 
promptu song ns it arose, like the sudden trill of a 
nightingale, wild and sweet from the thickets. He 
could now and then catch a glimpse of her face as 
she moved lightly from bush to bush; and two or three 
times he saw one of those truant curls lifted from her 
shoulder by the breeze, and carried lightly out to the 
sunshine. In the voice and in the figure of this young 
woman there was something so fresh and piquant, 
that for his life Sir John could not forbear watching 
her movements. He even began to calculate the time 
necessary for making his toilet, half designing to go 
down to the garden and surprise her in the midst of 
her graceful work. But while rising to summon his 
man, Sir John saw Bruce moving deliberately through 
the thickets, as if he loo had been wrought into un¬ 
usual exertion by the voice that was still rising cheerily 
through the leaves. Then Sir John remembered what 
Bowdon had told him the evening before regarding 
this bright creature. He felt at once with a sensation 
of instinctive dislike ■ lint this man, with his heavy 
brow and slated look, was the husband of the song¬ 
stress who had fascinated him alike by her beauty and 
tier voice. He watched Bruce approach the young 
creature, and a thrill of hatred ran through his veins ' 
as he saw that heavy foot crushing down the flowers ! 
she had dropped. He longed to spring from the win-' 
dow and chastise the solemn rudeness of this act.' 
Tiieir voices, and occasionally a few words of the ! 
conversation between Brnec and his wife, reached 1 
Sir John. He saw the start with which Eunice ! 
greeted her husband; the pleading look; the crimson 
that rushed over her fuce: and at last lie knew by 
her downcast attitude, and the desponding air with 
which her arms fell down, that the young woman 
was weeping or ready to weep. 

It was strange, the keen interest with which Sir 
John regarded this scene: his vivid imagination was 
completely aroused by it. He began to fancy all sorts 
of vague and improbable things regarding this young 
woman, her history and her feelings. From the first 
moment his mind was positively made up on one 
point. A creature so fresh, so cheerful, so replete 
with gentle and natural grace, could not love the dull, 
prosing lloundhead by her side. Still this conviction 


did not prevent his white teeth setting hard together, 
and something verylikean imprecationhissinglhrough 
as Eunice walked away, with her pretty hand resting 
so contentedly on the sad colored sleeve of her hus¬ 
band’s doublet. 

Sir John started up, and dashed the velvet curtain 
over the window with a feverish jerk. He spent more 
than usual time that morning at his toilet, wearying 
his man by constantly changing his fancy with regard 
to some article in dress, and in every way exhibiting 
a mind ill at ease. 

When 1’ayton descended to breakfast, ho found 
Lord Bowdon in the saloon waiting for his guest. 
There was little in his appearance to indicate the 
night of disquietude which he had passed; the mourn¬ 
ful solitude that had marked his countenance -was 
quite grave. He was grave and firm, but met his 
guest courteously. 

“ £ trust that yon have rested well, Sir John,” lie 
said, quietly taking his seat at the table. 

“Oh, ves, I slept like a dormouse, notwithstanding 
that little excitement about your ship-wrecked Syrian. 
Your wine is too old or too strong, Bowdon; it must 
have made me talk a great deal of nonsense,” replied 
the young baronet, with an attempt at careless indif¬ 
ference that sat awkwardly enough upon him. 

“It did not appear to me that you were affected by 
the wine last night,” replied Bowdon, looking ear¬ 
nestly upon his guest. 

“ What else could have set me talking so like a 
foot about that poor little girl, who is this moment no 
doubt fathoms deep in yon treacherous channel; she 
was just the creature to fling herself from a precipice 
if anything chanced to go wrong with her. llochley 
fancied that you were kept out of the world by her 
pretty wiles, and so I ran down to disenthral you 
and discuchant the old castle. I expected difficulty of 
course; but now that the charmer is dead,and you all 
alone and so dismal, 1 have but to settle myself for a 
day or two, and bear your sombre humor company. 5 * 

“I had half made up mind to hear you company 
up to town,” said Lord Bowdon. 

“Oh, the town is dull as a conventile just now; 
and this place is really enchanting, we must not think 
of leaving it till your roses and honeysuckles are out 
of blossom. Upon my word, the sight of them this 
; morning made me absolutely pastoral.” 

Lord Bowdon was surprised at the quiet way in 
which his friend arranged matters for himself; he 
was not prepared for the capricious change which 

• seemed to have come upon him since the last night. 

■ The vague hopes occasioned by Payton’s words and 

■ manner regarding Francesca died in his bosom. Pro¬ 
bably Sir John was affected by the wine, and really 

1 knew nothing whatever about the fate of this singular 
! girl; his conjectures that she was still alive had no 
I foundation, save in an overheated brain. How heavy 
[ and sad grew Lord Bowdon’s heart as this conviction 
I fastened upon it. Once more he lmd nothing to hope 
1 for—nothing that could exact an efi'ort from him; he 
[ arose from the table the same depressed, heart-stricken 
| man that lie had been for months. 

\ Bowdon had scarcely tasted the breakfast, and had 

* not observed anything upon the table; neither did his 
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guest exhibit much appetite, but his powers of observa¬ 
tion were keen, and from time to time his eyes roved \ 
toward a large crystal vase crowded with (lowers that i 
occupied the centre of the table. This vase might ( 
well have attracted the admiration of a mind free ? 
enough to be pleased with such tritles. The blossoms $ 
were yet twinkling with dew, and arranged even with $ 
artistical skill. Strong contrasts softening away into ? 
delicate harmony, bespoke a degree of taste which if 5 
uncultured, amounted to absolute gen ins; a painter ) 
could not have settled that moss of blossoms with j 
more exquisite eflect. The butler took up the vase, 5 
and was about to remove it with the plate and viands, S 
but Payton touched his arm. i 

“My good fellow, take the flowers to my room; i 
ami—and say to the person who arranged them that < 
I should like to have a vase on my dressing-table s 
every morning while I stay at the castle.” s 

There was a glow upon Payton’s face as he gave \ 
these directions, that might have attracted Lord Bow- < 
don’s notice, but he was looking from the window < 
pre-oceiipied, and incapable of marking the trifles that ( 
passed around him. < 

The bulier bowed and went away with the vase. < 
Every morning during the next ten days Sir John Pay- < 
ton’s dressing-room was fragrant with fresh flowers; ( 
but though Eunice Bruce gathered them in their dew, ? 
the light song that had sprung from her lips like the r 
carol of a bird the first two mornings, was after that j 
hushed forever. Was she afraid that it might arouse ) 
her husband, and thus bring a lecture longer than a > 
sermon upon her? Or at the bottom of her innocent) 
heart did there slumber a thought that Sir John Pay- 1 
ton was listening for this sweet signal, that he might \ 
surprise her in the grounds? Poor little Eunice, she j 
had nothing but a pure heart and honest motives to \ 
shield her from harm. > 

CHAPTER XIV. | 

It seemed as if Sir John Payton was determined < 
to outrage all the previous indolent habits of his life \ 
by early rising while at Bowdon Castle. Every morn- j 
ing before the sun was up the young baronet, arrayed ( 
in some elegant morning costume, might have been l 
detected hovering about the windows of his chamber, r 
Constantly agitating the Voluminous curtains, and j 
sometimes even loaning forth with a sort of reckless ? 
daring of observasion to reconnoitre the grounds. ? 

One morning, after he had been nearly an hour} 
upon watch, the sight of a crimson kirtle and a long j 
blue scarf gleaming through the shrubbery at a dis- j 
tance, brought him into the open air. He was hurry-j 
ing along one of the terraces, with the point lace and 
rose colored ribands attached to his dress fluttering to 
the breeze, which his long curls perfumed with every j 
step, when he encountered John Bruce, evidently j 
bent upon the same course with himself. The Puri-1 
tan took elf his high crowned hat, and stood still as | 
the young baronet approached, regarding him with a j 
calm, leaden expression of the eye, that to an exci- < 
table person like Sir John was peculiarly annoying, t 
Two or three times had this man placed himself thus < 
in the way of Lord Bowdon’s guest, as if desirous ofJ 


speaking to him. But some inward consciousness had 
always caused the young baronet to pass abruptly by, 
avoiding if possible even the immoveable glance with 
which he was regarded. This morning, however, the 
Puritan seemed resolved to claim attention, for as the 
baronet came up he advanced gravely to meet him. 

“ Well, my good friend, do you wish to speak with 
me?” said Sir John, with that gentlemanly ease pecu¬ 
liar to high birth and breeding, and which no degree 
of embarrassment could entirely obscure. 

“ Yes,” replied John Bruce, measuring offhis words 
with a solemn accent, and holding his steeple crowned 
hat upright between both hands, where it towered 
against his breast like a pyramid. 

“I have tarried at the castle a week; yea, nearly 
two, in order to gain speech with my lord regarding 
Betlma, the place of my inheritance, which the un¬ 
godly mun Charles Stuart threatens to wrest from 
me.” 

“Oh, is that it,” said Sir John, drawing a deep 
breath; “well, my solemn friend, regarding this in¬ 
heritance, this Betlma, how can I help you?” 

“1 am told by Dame Weld, a worldly wise, but 
sensible woman according to her light, that thou hast 
power and influence over this man Charles. A word 
filly spoken may save to John Bruce his inheritance, 
per-adventure thou wilt speak that word.” 

Sir John bent his glance to the earth, and pressing 
his full lips together, indulged in a moment of deep 
thought. When he lifted his eyes again there was a 
faint sparkle in them; some pleasant idea had evi¬ 
dently crept into his mind. With that delicate craft 
only to be obtained by contact with the world, he 
began gently to coquet with the anxiety so visible in 
the solemn face of the Puritan. 

“But Lord Bowdon, he has influence at court: why 
not ask his aid?” 

“ There hath that passed when I had charge of this 
castle and estate under the Lord Protector, which 
makes me loth to ask aid or counsel from the lord of 
Bowdon.” 

“And so old Noll left you in charge of this noble 
mill, ha; and I suppose half the grist went into your 
coder.” 

“Nay, surely the servant is worthy of his hire!” 

“Undoubtedly, Master Bruce; nothing can be more 
reasonable. So, with this just hire, you purchased 
Bethna; is it not so?” 

“Nay, Bethna was the captive of my bow and 
spear, as well as my inheritance; he that once owned 
it was a rank royalist: a seditious and ungodly man.” 

“I understand; a unhappy royalist lived upon some 
small estate, which was coveted by Master Bruce, 
who informed against him.” 

“ Nay, I did but point out his dwelling to the troopers 
when they come down to Cornwall in search of sedi¬ 
tious persons!” 

“Oh, that was all!” exclaimed Sir John, laughing. 
“Well, what happened to the owner at Bethna? Did 
old Noll give him a trial or a rough halter?” 

“The man was old; and the trooper that had him 
strapped to his couper rode hard.” 

“Well!” 

“Somehow when the company halted to refresh 
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themselves, the old man was hanging across the 
c.’oiiper; his head on one side of the horse; his feci 
on the other; lie left no son, and I was his next heir!” 

“So this poor old royalist was your kinsman!” 

“According to the flesh he was the brother of my 
grandfather.” 

Sir John Payton turned from the Puritan with a 
feeling of disgust, which superceded for the moment 
all thoughts of his own selfish objects; but after a 
moment's re lie ct ion he—like too many in the world 
—began to look upon the treachery and hard-hcarted- 
ness of this man as an excuse for the evil which his 
own heart was secretly meditating. It suited his pur¬ 
poses well to aid John Bruce in retaining his ill-got¬ 
ten estate; but in order to further his own wi.-hes, 
the first step to he taken was that of persuading the 
Puritan up to London with his wife. The subject 
required some reflection, and Sir John paced the ter¬ 
race once or twice while revolving it in his mind. 
Bruce stood in his place, firmly holding on to his 
steeple-crowned hat, and following the young baro¬ 
net with a eoid and patient look. 

“I have been thinking over this business,” said the 
baronetf coming slowly up. “True, I have some in¬ 
fluence with his majesty, which shall be yours; but 
your safest way will be through your wife!” 

“What, Eunice; nay, what could she do?” 

“She would win favor at eonrt which the highest 
noble of the land might fail in obtaining.” 

“What, Eunice, whom I had hoped to make a 


mother in Israel. Little Eunice go up to that place 
of sin to be gazed upon by the man Charles.” 

“Not so,” said Sir John, startled by the solemn 
vehemence of the Roundhead; and judging correctly 
that all his plan was in peril! “It is to the queen, 
oue of the sweetest and most virtuous ladies in Eng¬ 
land, to whom your wife should present herself.” 

“Truly there is reason in this,” muttered John 
Bruce, after pondering over the idea heavily in his 
•nind. “Eunice is comely and fair to look upon; 
per-adventure she may find grace in the eyes of this 
Catholic woman, and thus save my home, even 
, Beilina from the hands of the spoiler.” 

“Nothing can be more certain,” said Sir John, re¬ 
pressing a smile which the solemn language of this 
man was constantly provoking. 

“Then will I turn my face homeward this day aud 
prepare for the journey,” said John Bruce, wheeling 
deliberately around and moving away. 

“And I,” said Sir John, with a low laugh, “will at 
the same time quit this stupid place; I can but marvel 
that eveu her rosy cheek could have kept me here so 
long. By my Lady Venus and all her train, this is un¬ 
hoped for good fortune. There goes the little charmer 
flitting through the rose-bushes like a butterfly, and 
here am I following with half a score of heart-break¬ 
ing adieus on my lip.” 

That night John Bruce had relumed to Bethna with 
his wife; and Sir John Payton was several stages on 
his road to London. (to be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XV. 

There was revel ill the palace; 

There'was music in the hall; 

And many a noble cavalier 
Shone at the kingly ball. 

And high born ladies gather’d where 
The merry monarch stood, 

Each vicing, in her loveliness, 

To charm his idle mood. 

But many hearts grew lone and Bad, 

Amid this regal mirth, 

As night shade finds a darksome life 
Where brightest flowers have birth! 

Summer had enriched herself, and grown ruddy 
with the spoils of spring, and yet our merry monarch 
lingered at Hampton Court With all his follies there 
was a good deal of shrewd calculation about the cha¬ 
racter of Charles, and perhaps he felt that the scenes 
of strife that were already every day occurrences in 
the royal household, had belter take place away from 
the quiet city. The common people were disposed 
to look upon the evident unhappiness of their queen 
with more of sympathy than she received from the 
careless nobles that could afford to live about the 
court, where the monarch chose to seek the partial 
retirement of his favorite palace. Charles was per¬ 
fectly aware of this, and so delayed from week to 
week his expected return to White Hall; and the 
month of roses found him still surrounded by the 
green leaves and pleasant shades of the country. 

As if to blind perverted humanity with the most 
beautiful things in nature, ihe Countess of Castlemain 
and the blossoms of June knew birth together, and 
when that lovely month was steeped in fragrant bloom 
she insisted that—tike the Queen of England—her 
birlh-day should be celebrated with regal splendor, 
and in the very palace of the king which her pre¬ 
sence had so long desecrated. 

This audacious request her monarch slave had no 
resolution to deny, he only ventured to require that 
the fete should not openly be given in her name, 
urging as a reason that the queen could not be per¬ 
suaded to preside, and without her countenance few 
ladies of the court would lend their presence at the 
festival. With this compromise the haughty woman 
Was for her own sake obliged to be content, so the 
preparations for a fete of more than regal splendor 
were commenced at Hampton Court. 

During several weeks Charles had been absent with 
some of his favorite nobles, on an excursion to the 


; inland districts of his kingdom; while the queen held 
her court at Hampton. Thus it chanced that Fran¬ 
cesca, who seldom went beyond the chamber of her 
royal mistress, had never encountered the monarch. 
It had happened thus with Guilo likewise, for with 
a sort of quiet obstinacy the lad could seldom be 
persuaded to undertake any of the frivolous duties 
hitherto imposed on the Countess of Castlemain’s 
pages. With that intuitive appreciation of the true 
and good which was so lovely a trait in his charac¬ 
ter, Guilo shrunk from the bold caresses and careless 
benevolence of his mistress. Never did her white 
hand pass over his curls—never did she stoop to kiss 
his brow with her warm, red lips, for such caresses 
she was in the habit of bestowing alike upon her 
pages and her pet dogs—but a shadow not of disgust 
—Guilo was at once too good and loo child-like for a 
feeling that presupposes some knowledge of wrong— 
but of some subtle intuition more spirited and repel¬ 
ling than disgust, would pass over his beautiful fea¬ 
tures. He shrunk from that capricious fondness that 
she lavished even more profusely upon her spaniels, 
with a faint shudder such as may be supposed to thrill 
a child’s bosom when the serpent glides by. 

Perhaps it was this very intractability that enchanted 
the pampered countess. The novelty of opposition 
. to a woman always approached with bent knee and 

> cringing spirits, was in itself delightfully exciting. 

> Like most tyrants, she was ready to become the slave 
\ of anything feeble enough to excite interest without 
l arousing the pride 'which was her familiar demon: 

| strange as it may seem, the very coldness with which 

> Guilo received her attempts to load him with kind- 
| ness, made him more and more a favorite. This was 

> the little pleasant drop of acid that gave pungency to 
| a cup whose very sweetness had something bitter in 
\ it. The countess took a lively and not altogether un- 

> generous interest in this child, so cold, so unimpres- 
| sible where she was concerned—so full of wild and 
j impassioned feeling, did he catch but a glimpse of his 

> sister through the palace windows along the vista of 

> those regal apartments. In vain this woman usually 

> so regardless of othere, strove to win the child’s aflec- 
»lion. She permitted him to retain his pretty Italian 

> garments, but would have loaded them with gold and 
»jewels, all of which he rejected with a sweet and 
. calm smile. She would have tempted his appetite 
! with dainties from far ofT climes, such as monarchs 

> only could command; but bread, a little fruit, and a 
! efip of milk was enough for Guilo. Grapqs that 
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reminded him of the Italian vine3 that he had played . 
under with Francesca; olives such as they had plucked \ 
from the trees back of his mother’s dwelling. The j 
child craved the fruit of no other clifflej.his appetites S 
were pure and simple as his heart. Not eveti the i 
pampered and false taste of that powerful woman i 
could pervert either. > 

And Francesca, how solitary she would have been \ 
amid all that regal splendor but for the love of her s 
mistress—love which she returned with energy and s 
warmth that was the one ray of sunshine which never \ 
faded from the clouded path of that sweet and ne- ( 
glected woman! Francesca sought no companion- < 
ship. Sad and mournful like her royal lady, she loved c 
the solitude of those apartments in which Catharine j 
spent most of her time. She loved to sit at the queen's j 
feet, and with her lute and her matchless voice, charm ? 
away the gloom to which that young wife was fast 
yielding herself. At night, when all her ladies in j 
waiting had retired, those in the ante-room might ) 
have heard the sweet voice of this young girl reading ? 
some of her own Italian poets, or breaking into the | 
low cadences of a song that often brought soothing j 
and slumber to eyes that without her would have been ; 
open and wet with tears. ) 

Thus these two orphan children had lived since j 
they first entered the palace of King Charles. Now ) 
the time of this festival had arrived—a birth-day > 
festival ill everything but the name, and far more ] 
brilliant than any of the bridal rejoicings that had \ 
welcomed Catharine of Brnganza to the shores of s 
old England. ^ i 

To all but the unhappy young queen the object of \ 
this festival was well understood, but, in the midst of j 
her court, Catharine lived much alone. Some were < 
careless, others averse to the trouble of informing j 
her, and so it happened that alone of the whole court < 
Catharine never suspected that she, the Queen of Eng¬ 
land, was called upon to preside at a fete given in 
honor of a woman whose birth had been the greatest 
and most bitter sorrow of her life. 

Catharine was in her dressing-room, surrounded 
by half a dozen ladies in waiting, all of whom were 
attending her with a sort of negligent impatience of 
the duty, upon the somewhat tedious progress of a 
regal toilet. Charles had just returned to his court, 
anti the joy of seeing him, the renewed hope that even 
yet she might win back his love, gave brilliancy and 
life to her countenance. This alone was wanting to 
render her most attractive to a man like Charles, who 
was never known to admire the soft and pensive 
shade which grief was rendering habitual to her coun¬ 
tenance. That evening the ladies around her were ; 
in high spirits, with anticipation of the night’s amuse-; 
ment; Catharine caught something of their brilliant; 
glee, and many a smile brightened her mouth, while, ■ 
with witty jests and gay repartee, tho high bom tiring i 
women wreathed her hair with jewels, and smoothed 
the folds of lustrous silk around her person. She did 
not observe that there was occasionally a tinge of 
mischief in what they said, and that a witty gibe was 
sometimes followed by significant looks that pointed 
too broadly to her own august person, or to some 
portion of her array. But Francesca, who sat on ft 


low stool at her feet—for the young creature had, by 
the indulgence of ber.mistress, never been taught the 
tiresome etiquette which the high born ladies of honor 
were obliged to maintain—Francesca, keen-eyed by 
affection, saw it all. She could not understand why 
those ladies should studiously render their royal mis¬ 
tress unbecoming in her array, but she felt that such 
was the fact—that they were overloading her dark 
hair with ornaments, and that the color of her gar¬ 
ments was sure to render her olive complexion still 
more swarthy than her native sun had left it. She 
saw too that these high bom ladies scarcely sought 
to conceal the mischief they were doing, but with 
pointed words and merry glances were slyly enjoying 
their small treachery. 

Francesca’s heart swelled with indignation. She 
felt that some slight, of which her. mistress was quite 
unconscious, had been perpetrated upon her—but her 
emotion was overlooked by the bevy of lovely trai¬ 
tors. They thought of her no more than of the silken¬ 
eared spaniel who shared her cushion at the queen’s 
feet. So they smiled and jested on, while she with 
her quick intellect was regarding them. 

Catharine, who,'since she had been persuaded to 
abandon her native costume, had depended solely 
upon the taste of her ladies, took no heed of the pro¬ 
gress of her toilet; and she understood English so im¬ 
perfectly that half the conversation was lost upon her. 
She only knew that the beautiful women grouped 
around her chair appeared more animated and surly 
than usual, and her own spirits rose in sympathy with 
theirs. But her sunny state of mind was of brief dura¬ 
tion, for as the last string of gems was twined in the 
raven braid that fell across her, forehead, thus break¬ 
ing up the calm beauty of that most noble portion, 
the dressing-room door opened, and Lady Castleinain 
swept into the room. 

Catharine gave a start, and the blood rushed warmly 
into her cheek. As lady of the bed-chamber the coun¬ 
tess had a right to enter the queen’s dressing-room,but 
it was a privilege she never deigned to exercise unless 
it was to offer some covert insult, or to parade her 
own majestic beauty before the unhappy wife. In¬ 
deed she could hardly offer a greater insult than the 
presence of that audacious beauty, lighted up as it 
was before the queen’s face by the prodigal munifi¬ 
cence of a faithless husband. 

Castlemain swept into the room full of insolence, 
but superb in her masculine beauty. The dark hair 
■ was drawn back from her snow white forehead, and 
was gathered behind like a helmet with its plumes 
broken and flowing. Downward, in a wavy mass of 
! coal black ringlets—threaded here and there with a 
! string of small diamonds that shone up like flashes of 
! starlight from the black depths—flowed her raven 
[ hair. Her brow was surmounted by a broad circle 
; of gems, that by her orders had been so fashioned by 
I the jeweler that it partook more of a regal crown 
; than of a countess’ coronet, which alone she had the 
| right to wear. Adown her superb person flowed her 
\ robe of amber satin gold, tinted where the light fell 
; on the folds, and almost brown in the shadows. Away 
j from the sloping polish of her snowy shoulders fell 
i this robe, exposing the proud neck, and drjiwn half 
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down from the bosom bv a rope of great diamonds 
that passed over her right shoulder and under her left i 
arm, confining by their weight the silken folds to her 
waist. Free, ample, and with the flow of a Homan \ 
garment fell this lustrous robe down to her richly j 
clad feet till it swept the floor, aud thus with a low, I 
mocking reverence the Countess of Castlemain pre- j 
sented her shame before the Queen of England. j 

The indignant blush left Catharine’s check, a calm j 
and conscious sense of superiority came to her aid: j 
she bent her head gravely, and turning to one of her j 
ladies with quiet dignity, asked if her toilet was not 
nearly completed. The lady thus addressed cast a 
triumphant glance first at the head-gear of her royal 
mistress, and then at the countess, answering with a 
suppressed smile— 

“Oil! yes, your highness, it is perfect!” 

“I wonder,” said the countess, glancing around the 
group of ladies—her large, black eyes glowing with 
malicious merriment: “I wonder your majesty can 
have patience to remain so long at the toilet!” 

A faint crimson came to Catharine’s cheek, and 
lifting her mild, dark eyes to the countess with a look 
of undisturbed dignity, she answered— 

“I have so much need of patience, madam, that 
this fatigue seems but a trifle.” 

Lady Castlemain met this gentle reproof with an 
eye of fire. The cheek that had long since forgotten 
to crimson at her own shame now flashed red with 
anger: a taunt trembled on her haughty lip, but she 
had the grace to subdue it down to a sneering laugh. 

“Bring me yon stool, little one,” she said, addres¬ 
sing Francesca, and pointing to an embroidered seat 
that stood a few paces ofl‘. “With her majesty’s leave 
I will rest awhile, not possessing her royal strength to 
endure the fatigues of a state toilet without fatigue.” 

Francesca did not move. All innocent and unused 
as she was to the false court that surrounded her, she 
could not but perceive that something very wrong 
was transpiring. With the quick eye of love she de¬ 
tected what was passing in the queen’s heart, and her 
brave spirit rose against this strange woman who was 
so cruelly outraging her gentle benefactress. She did 
net arise at the haughty behest of the countess, but 
lifted her soft eyes to the queen with a face that said 
more plainly than words, “It is here that I obey.” 
Catharine’s eye was troubled; and her lips began to 
tremble; with all her quick and sensitive feelings 
she was no match for the proud, bad woman, whose 
very presence overpowered her like the breath of a 
serpent. 

“Child, do you hear: bring me yon seat!” cried the 
countess, crimsoning with rage. 

Francesca met her angry glance, and more angry 
Voice with eyes that sparkled brightly as her own, 
but from far different feelings. 

“None sit in her majesty’s presence save those 
whom she invites to the honor,” answered the brave 
young creature in her sweet broken English. “When 
the queen desires me, lady, I will bring the seat to 
you.” 

The countess turned white with rage and advanced 
a pace, clenching her white hand, as if she would 
have struck the orphan. But Catharine laid her hand 


on Francesca’s head with a motion that was almost 
a caress, for her heart warmed to the brave girl. 

“Nay, Lady Castlemain, you have forgotten the 
respect due our presence: will- it please you to re¬ 
tire?” she said, with gentle dignity. 

“I should answer no! but that every moment I 
remain keeps his majesty waiting in my own poor 
apartments,” replied the insolent woman: “as it is, 

I humbly take leave!” and with a deep reverence, 
which had more of irony than respect in it, the coun¬ 
tess retired, studiously throwing into her backward 
steps an air of mock humility that was more insulting 
than her words. 

Wounded and indignant beyond all self-control, 
Catharine could scarcely suppress her tears as the 
audacious woman disappeared. She started up—sobs 
swelling her bosom, and the veins upon her forehead 
rising to the surface with the great eflbrt that she* 
made to suppress her outraged feelings. 

“Come with me,” she said, pressing her hand upon 
Francesca’s shoulder—“come with me!” 

Francesca arose. The little spaniel left the cushion 
and stood ready to follow his mistress. The ladies in 
waiting drew back in a group, and gazed upon each 
other and upon the queen as she moved toward her 
closet, leaning upon Francesca. 

“This is an outrage! The countess has gone too 
far,” said one of the ladies, as the queen disappeared. 
“I have been her friend, and will remain so while 
she contents herself with the droll joke of dressing 
her majesty like an Eastern idol. But when she 
breaks in among us, thus defying the poor lady to 
her face, the thing becomes serious; depend upon it 
Charles will not sanction all this much longer. Bid 
you see how near she was striking that little Italian 
singer?” 

“ Yes, we saw it,” answered two of the other Indies 
! at once; “but they say she serves Rowley after a like 
fashion, so that is nothing.” 

“Slie will be in disgrace soon,” rejoined a third; 
"and who knows but the Portuguese lady yonder 
will be really and truly our mistress after all? I for 
one begin to think we have been acting against our 
own interests in rendering the queen the fright we 
have made her, just to oblige this proud woman, who 
after all cares for no one but herself.” 

“This violent temper will be her ruin,” rejoined 
the first speaker; “I was really afraid she would 
strike the queen.” 

While this conversation was proceeding in the dres¬ 
sing-room, Catharine entered her closet with Fran¬ 
cesca, and, giving way to a burst of indignant grief, 
paced the room to and fro, wringing her hands and 
uttering words of passion and reproach against her 

I husband—against the country where insult and wrong 
bad met her at every step, and—more bitterly still— 
against the vile woman whose rudeness she had just 
encountered. 

From this wild outbreak offeelingFmncescalearned 
how truly her royal mistress was an object of compas¬ 
sion. Her gentle heart burned with indignation that 
one so generous and so helpless should be so cruelly 
wronged. These feelings kindled her eyes and parted 
her sweet lips as she stood by a window gazing upon 
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the queen, who moved rapidly to and fro—her broad > 
eyelids red with the tears that swelled under them; ; 
her dusky cheek stained with passion; and her lips 
trembling with the bitter anguish that broke through 
them. The loveliness of the queen—and she was in¬ 
deed a lovely woman—lay, to a great extent, in the 
quiet languor and gentle tranquillity of her look and 
manner. With her features thus stained and distorted, 
she lost half the attractions natural to her. Francesca 
felt this—she saw with the keen eye of genius how 
studiously unbecoming was her dress, and gathering 
courage from the thought that she alone was permitted 
to share the grief of her royal mistress, she ventured 
to approach her. 

“My mistress—dear, noble lady,’* she said, kneel¬ 
ing at Catharine’s feet, who paused and regarded her 
wilh heavy and tearful eyes, but extended her trem¬ 
bling hand, which the young girl pressed to her lips. 
“Yield not thus to grief—call forth the lofty patience 
which fills all who approach you wilh love and rever¬ 
ence. Forget this rude woman—bring back the bloom 
and the light to your face—be beautiful as you are ; 
good.” 

“Beautiful! oh, my poor maiden, what in this wide 
world would I not give for the power of beauty—that 
—that might win back his love.” 

“It will—it must!” said Francesca, starting up all 
in a glow of affectionate hope; “sweet lady, you are 
beautiful!—only cast aside this passion—smile as you 
did an hour since. Let me, your little hand maiden, 
for once strip those tresses of the heavy gems that do 
but hide the native gloss. Ah, this one night, dear 
lady, let me be your tire woman; I have seen pic¬ 
tures in my own land that men came from afar to 
worship almost upon their knees: these pictures had 
the same raven hair—the same deep, dark eyes, where 
the soul light seems to tremble up through a well of 
tears. Lady, dear lady, let me make you like one of 
these pictures: then go forth to meet the king, your 
husband, he cannot choose but love you!” 

How beautiful was that young face in its loving 
enthusiasm—how full of genius was the light that 
sprung inlo her eyes, rendering them luminous as the 
sun-kindled amethyst! 

Catharine smiled: she drew her hand across her 
eyes and swept the tears from their inky lashes. 

“Be it so, maiden: make me like one of the pictures 
that men bend the knee to in bright Italy. In my own 
land, I remember, Catharine was not deemed ungainly 

or ill-looking; and he—when I was first a bride-” 

she paused—a bright blush spread over her face, leav¬ 
ing a tremulous smile there when it died away, “he 
thought none fairer than Catharine then!” she added, 
and a tear unlike any that had dimmed her eyes that 
day, gave softness to the light that was just beginning 
to kindle up their black depths. 

“Then I may for this once array the queen after 
my own fancy!” said Francesca, eagerly throwing 
open the dressing-room door with that sort of spiritual 
enthusiasm in her face with which a true artist enters 
upon the composition of a master-piece. The room was 
empty; Catharine placed herself in the chair which 
she had so lately abandoned, and submitted herself to 
the eager hands of her friend, for notwithstanding the 


immense difference between them, the orphan Fran¬ 
cesca was in everything a true friend to the Queen of 
England, and Catharine felt this with all the grateful 
trust with which the unhappy lean upon the earnest 
and true. With careless baste, like a child easting 
aside the wild blossoms of which it has tired, Fran¬ 
cesca unwreathed the heavy jewels from the tresses 
of her mistress, and flung them into the open caskets 
that stood with their purple cushions exposed upon 
the toilet. Emeralds, rubies and diamonds dropped 
from her fingers, and with each cluster fell a long, 
raven curl adown the shoulders of the queen, till the 
whole wealth of her hair lay free and wooing about 
her person in rich and glossy masses. 

One string of pearls did that young girl select from 
the glittering heap which she had cast upon the table; 
a single string, but pure and white as if they had been 
frozen in the coldest breath of winter. In and out 
through the midnight blackness of Catharine’s hair 
she wove this gleaming thread, looping up tress after 
tress till upon the left temple her thread of gems was 
exhausted. Then she took from a cup of veined agate 
that stood upon the table, one of those rare flowers 
which the English gardeners were just learning to tint 
with the secrets of agricultural art. The centre was 
of a deep blood color, shading out to a pale rose till 
the leaves were edged with silvery white. With this 
singular blossom she fastened the pearls and lifted up 
the hair in a backward wave from the temple, leaving 
the high forehead exposed, but with the shadow of 
tress and flower stealing softly over it. 

Then Francesca took off the blue robe, and in its 
place she folded a garment of rose tinted satin, and 
over that an outer dress of the most transparent lace, 
that floated softly above the glowing folds like mist 
in the summer mornings. Two or three large bril¬ 
liants trembled like dew-drops upon the lace wreathed 
up from her elbows, and a chain of very small dia¬ 
monds, each kindling in the light like a spark of fire, 
fell down from her neck and was lost amid the flash¬ 
ing mist of her overdress. According to the fashion 
of the reign the robe was folded low upon the bosom, 
but Francesca allowed a wave of the lace to roll softly 
above the silken outline, thus leaving entirely exposed 
only the rich swell and slope of a fine neck and shoul¬ 
ders, whoss creamy smoothness was shaded by a few 
stray curls that had been purposely allowed to float 
away at freedom. 

Francesca took a step back and gazed upon her 
mistress. Her dexterous hands and loving spirit had 
performed almost fairy %vork for the young queen. 
How her eyes sparkled—how her heart beat as she 
gazed upon this lovely young woman, whose beauty 
had been so awkwardly clouded half an hour before. 

“Look!” she said, turning the toilet mirror upon 
its silver pedestal, so that Catharine could see her 
whole person. “See, noble lady, did I not say that 
you were beautiful? Is she—that cruel woman half 
so lovely, or so likely to awake love?” 

Catharine glanced timidly in the mirror: her eyes 
lighted up: her cheeks grew damask with pleasant 
surprise: her lips parted in. a smile, and through their 
dewy crimson shone the edges of her white and even 
teeth. 
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Just then when taste, and nature, and warm feeling 
combined to render the young queen more than beau¬ 
tiful, she heard the footsteps of her husband in the 
ante-chamber. 

“It is he—it is Charles—it is my husband,” she said, 
turning her sparkling eyes upon Francesca, and her 
whole frame trembled with that sort of joyous terror 
with which women receive those whose love is the 
very pulse of their lives, yet of whom they have doubt. 

Why was it that Francesca trembled also? Why 
was it that her face—but a moment before so radiant 
—turned white as snow? Whence came the strange 
dread that fell upon her, making the very heart in her 
bosom thrill as if some one whom she had known 
long ago and with pain, were approaching? Why, 
as she heard the king's footstep pause by the door, 
did she obey an irresistible impulse and glide from 
the room in silence, torn by contending desires to 
see and to avoid the monarch? We cannot answer 
these questions, but such were the singular emotions 
of Francesca as Charles Stewart drew toward the 
chamber of his wife. 

Catharine stood up leaning one hand upon the toilet 
table, and unconsciously falling into an attitude pecu¬ 
liarly easy and graceful: her eyes were fixed upon the 
door: you could see her bosom heave tumultuously 
beneath its misty lace folds. Love, warm, timid love 
breathed from every eloquent feature. 

Charles entered the room with his usual indolent 
manner, and looking somewhat weary if not anxious. 
He had not seen his wife in more than a week, and 
seemed to have prepared himself to meet her tears 
and reproaches with becoming philosophy. He did 
not look toward her as he entered the room, but 
moved toward an easy chair and sat down, evidently 
expecting his wife to address him first, and with no 
very pleasant anticipations of wlmt her address might 
be. How was he astonished then to find her at his 
feet: to feel her small hands trembling upon his as 
she covered it with kisses, and shadowed it with the 
silken fall of her curls. 

“Oh! my lord, you have returned at last!” she said, 
lifting her face to his. He saw the tremor of her lips, 
the doubt, the gladness that came and went in her 
eyes. He marked the heaving of her bosom: the 
grace of her look and attitude: the exquisite taste of 
her apparel. He had just left the Countess of Castle- 
main. The defiant air, her fierce taunts were still 
vivid upon his mind, foi^ she had met him in all the 
storm of her passion, becoming more angry and in¬ 
solent because he would not heap some new con¬ 
tumely upon his innocent wife. The contrast be¬ 
tween that mercenary woman and the loving young 
creature at his feet presented itself forcibly before the 
monarch, and, for the moment, he felt all the cruelty 
and injustice of his conduct. How much more beau¬ 
tiful Catharine seemed to him arrayed in her youth and 
modest affection, than the imperious woman whom he 
had left. Softened by these thoughts, fascinated as it 
were by the novel loveliness of her look and altitude, 
Charles bent over his wife. His dark eye kindled: a 
smile swept over his swarthy features, and throwing 
his arms around Catharine’s waist, he folded her ten¬ 
derly to his bosom. 


“I am glad—I am rejoiced to meet you thus, my 
little queen,” he said, pressing a kiss upon her glow¬ 
ing neck; “odsfish, girl, but I did not think you half 
so pretty before to-night.” 

Catharine blushed and lurned away her head: she 
trembled to think that he might read all the joy that 
thrilled her heart while gazing in her eyes. Yet she 
could not conceal her happiness, she could choose 
but kiss liis hand every other instant, and when he 
stood up she gazed at him from head to foot with 
fond admiration. In truth, notwithstanding his dark 
complexion and heavy features, Charles Stewart was 
a fine and noble looking man. Powerful in his intel¬ 
lect, nnd generous in feeling when left to his own 
nature, he possessed many noble traits of character 
| that could not fail to impress themselves upon his 
'person. Cut in intellect and in feeling he was indo- 
j lent to a degree that approached selfishness, and this 

• fault exhibited itself alike in his person and in hisrnan- 

> ners. Dignified by nature and education, he found the 

• etiquette troublesome with which monarchs usually 
ideern it necessary to hedge in their greatness. He 

> loved gentlemanly freedom rather than kingly state, 
land depended upon his own quick wit and high bred 
\ reserve to secure that personal'respect which the 
I most favored of his courtiers never ventured to in- 
| vade. Thus it was that Charles at a time when the 
| fashion of dress was gay beyond parallel, always ap¬ 
peared the most plainly attired man about court; and 
| on this night, when every room in the palace threat¬ 
ened to be one blaze of jewels, he appeared in a 
simple dress of black velvet, relieved only by the 
jeweled garter, and with the insignia of one or two 
noble orders glittering upon his bosom. 

I “Come,” he said, taking Catharine’s hand, and 
[pressing it to his lips before he led her out to the 
[ ante-room, which was already crowded with guests. 
[“Look but as lovely in the state drawing-room ns 
[ you do now, Kate, and not a courtier among them 
[all, from Ins Grace of Buckingham down, but shall 
[ envy his king to-night.” 

| Oil! what subtle things words are, how they can. 
make the heart thrill and the pulse beat, and yet how 
carelessly are they sometimes spoken. 

Francesca was left alone. As if her mute brother 
knew this by intuition, he came from the loathed 
apartments of his mistress to spend the precious mo¬ 
ments with her. Francesca could hear the sound of 
the revel, the hum of voices, and the loud burst of 
music that now and then swelled through the palace. 
But Guilo saw and heard only her. He sat at her feet 
with his head upon her lap, and holding her hand be¬ 
neath his cheek so close that he could feet the pulse 
rise and fall to the touch of his slender fingers. It 
was a slow pulse and languid, for even Guilo’s pre¬ 
sence had failed to arouse her from the singular de¬ 
pression that had fallen upon her spirits when she left 
the queen’s dressing-room. The boy saw that she 
was SRd, and so contented himself with nestling close 
to her side, without attempting to disturb her thoughts. 

They might have been an hour or more in this posi¬ 
tion, when one of the queen’s ladies came into the 
room in full dress, and flushed with haste. 

“Oh! my pretty lutist, here you are half asleep, 
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and with the candles burning down to nothing,” she , 
said, addressing Francesca. “Come—come, arouse 
yourself, the king has sent for you; her majesty has 
been talking of your skill on the lute, and he desires 
to put it to the test.” 

Francesca gently removed Guilo’s head from her 
lap, and stood up. 

“I am sad, I cannot sing to-night,” she said, begin¬ 
ning to tremble. 

“But the queen desires it.” 

“The queen? I thought you said the king.” 

“It was both their majesties; but the queen bade 
me stay to see that you were properly dressed to ap¬ 
pear before so many noble lords and ladies.” 

“I will return at once,” said Francesca, making a 
sign to Guilo, and she left the room. 

She was absent but a few minutes, when she re¬ 
turned in a dress of black silk, with a fall of lace 
around the neck and arms, and relieved by no orna¬ 
ment save a coral bracelet marking the swell of her 
left arm, and a wreath of twisted coral that entwined 
her head, falling in blood red tassels down, to one 
shoulder. Thus arrayed only in the strong contrast 
of black and red, stood the young girl, bearing in her 
right hand the lute—Lord Bowdon’s gift to the oi phan. 

Francesca made a sign to Guilo, who sprang up and 
stationed himself by her side. 

“I received no directions to bring any person but 
yourself,” said the lady, judging by this movement 
that the singular page was intending to accompany 
them. 

“He is my brother,” said Francesca; “my better 
self: I can go nowhere without him!” 

“Well—well, the queen seems to humor all these 
caprices for the sake of your music, and I suppose 
she will yield to this also; even do as you please, only 
delay me no longer,” said the lady, impatiently. 

“I am ready—we are both ready,” replied Fran¬ 
cesca, and hand in hand with her brother she went 
forth. i 

They were led through many an illuminated gallery 
and spacious room of bewildering magnificence, and 
Francesca began to marvel at the extent of the palace, 
when after making their way through several smaller 
rooms, where richly dressed men and women were 
busy nt the card-tables, or divided into gay groups, 
they entered the state drawing-room by a side en¬ 
trance, which brought them close to the dins where 
Catharine was sealed, conversing with her royal hus¬ 
band, who stood leaning upon her chair, only turning 
away to receive with his usual careless grace some 
person brought up for presentation. 

Below the dias, and conversing with two or three 
highly dressed lords of the court in a strain of gaiety 
that seemed forced and unnatural, stood the countess. 
But with all her efforts to carry off her discomposure 
with spirit, a frown now and then broke the snow of 
her forehead, and you might occasionally have de¬ 
tected her biting her nether lip till you could see the 
while teeth sink fiercely into the rich Vermillion, and 
come out again with their edges stained crimson. 

“All, here comes my pretty singing bird!” said the 
queen, addressing Charles in a low voice, and greet¬ 
ing Francesca with a smite as she came toward the 


dias, still accompanied by Guilo. “Now let the king 
—acknowledged by all to be the best judge of beauty 
iu his kingdom—say if he ever saw anything more 
lovely.” 

Charles lifted his eyes with his habitual indolence, 
which even the mention of beauty could not always 
conquer, and fixed them upon the two orphans. Guilo 
was leaning upon the lute gracefully, and as little 
embarrassed by the brilliant scene that surrounded 
him, as if he had been standing by a wayside hedge. 
Francesca stood by his side with downcast eyes and 
cheeks that grew pale and rosy with every heaving 
breath. Charles fixed his eyes upon them: he drew 
himself upright, and grasped the chair of state hard 
with his right hand; his gaze grew more intense: he 
seemed to hold his breath, then it came forth in one 
faint and broken gasp, while a look of anguish, keen 
but momentary, contracted bis hard features, 

“Nay, your highness, 1 must have an opinion. Is 
not my nightingale beautiful?” said the queen, touch¬ 
ing the hand clenched upon her ehair. 

“Yes—yes, she is beautiful!” replied Charles, and 
lifting his eyes he encountered the gaze of Lady Cas- 
tlemain: her forehead was dark with passion: her 
beautiful mouth curled with a sneering smile. Charles 
saw that she had been watehipg his emotion, the blood 
glowed through his dusky cheek, and crimsoned his 
forehead: he bent down as if occupied with what the 
queen was saying. 

“Yes; let her sing!” he answered, and again his 
eyes dwelt as if fascinated by the sweet face of Fran¬ 
cesca, who, dropping one knee to a step of the dias, 
touched the strings of her lute; a soft, wild prelude 
broke from the strings, louder and louder it rose like 
the carol of a lark when it first shakes the dew from 
its breast in the meadow grass; when the bird should 
have mounted and the gush of its song swell loudest 
upon the air, Francesca parted her lips, and with the 
lute strain arose a flow of melody that made the very 
air tremble around. There was a hush in the gay 
throng; the courtiers crowded up to the dins breath* 
less and listening. Some were gazing upon the won¬ 
derful beauty of the songstress and her companion. 

But the Countess of Castlemain turned not her eyes 
from King Charles. She saw when the blood swayed 
to his fa^gj, and when it was left sallow and paler than 
she had ever seen it before. She saw his firm hand 
tremble upon the chair when the first tones of Fran¬ 
cesca’s voice fell upon his ear. She lost no shadow 
of the deep emotion that ‘fcharles Stewart had no 
poorer to conceal, though he was well aware that 
her malicious eye was following him like a serpent. 

Francesca’s song was done. She arose from her 
knee; and giving the lute to Guilo, turned to leave 
the presence. Her eyes fell upon some object in the 
crowd—she uttered a faint cry, sprang forward, ami 
fell fainting upon the palace floor. 

Several persons came forward to raise the sense¬ 
less girl; but among the first was the king. Pale and 
trembling with agitation, he came down the dias, and 
lifting the young girl in his arms gazed earnestly upon 
her face. His self-possession left him: he spoke to 
her: he called her by some name not her own. Then 
suddenly encountering the basilisk glance of Lady 
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Castlemain, he waved his hand with dignity, and bade 
the courtiers draw back that air might be admitted to 
the Tainting girl. 

There was that in the king’s manner which even 
the countess dared not oppose, so she reluctantly re¬ 
tired with the rest. 

“Leave the poor maiden with me,” said Catharine, 
who had left her chair of state, and stood by the king 
anxious and pale, for at first she thought that Fran¬ 
cesca was dead. 

“I will,” said the king, meeting her look with one 
of affectionate trust; “and Catharine be kind to her, 


for she seems very young and helpless. To-morrow 
you shall tell me how she came here!” 

“ To-night, if it please your highness to retire a mo¬ 
ment from the crowd,” said Catharine; “surely we 
may give a moment to the restoration of a young crea¬ 
ture so beautiful—so good. Oh! Charles, she has be¬ 
guiled me of many a sad hour when you were away!” 

“Let the revel go on as if her majesty were pre¬ 
sent!” said the king, in a loud voice, and he bore 
Francesca out in his arms, heedless of the gossip to 
which this unusual act of condescension might give 
rise. (to ee continued.) 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Like a sudden storm upon the blast, 

Came sweeping o’er bis brain 
Deep memories of the erring past, 

And thought was bitter pain. 

In the brilliant confusion that followed the disap¬ 
pearance of King Charles from the midst of his court, 
there stood-threo persons deeply interested in the 
wondering looks, the gay jibes, and the whispered 
comment that passed like magnetic lightning through 
the crowd. One of these was the old Earl of Berk¬ 
ley, who bad been stationed near their majesties 
while Francesca was singing. As the royal pair left 
tho room, this old noble turned, with a bland smile 
upon his Up, and drew close to the Countess of Cas- 
tlemain. But he was received with a look of the 
most cutting scorn. 

“This is your work, my lord—it is to yon I am 
indebted!” she said, in a voice that shook with ex¬ 
cess of passion, though she made an effort to subdue 
it. “In league with the queen against me, I doubt 
not in the least you introduced the creature into the 
royal apartments. It was well managed, my lord— 
very well managed!” 

“Nay,” replied the earl, courteously, bending to 
the wrathful storm, “I see nothing that should anger 
your ladyship. Surely the Countess of Castlemain 
cannot doubt the power of her own transccndant 
beauty. 

“No!” replied the haughty woman, scarcely 
deigning to sink her voice, though, but for her pas- ! 
s\on, she might have seen that many of the courtiers ! 
were listening eagerly to her words. “The Countess 
of Castlemain doubts her power in nothing. This 
game is yet to be played out, my lord—I know that 
you possess consummate skill—I know that old 
and tried friends count for nothing, in your hands, 
but-” 

“ Hush, my Indy—see you not that, like the rose, 
you are gathering court insects around you?” 

“Such as I will brush off easily, as with one sweep 
of my hand might be scattered all your cobweb pro¬ 
jects, my lord,” replied the countess, and, with a 
haughty footstep, she passed down the room. 

A young noble, sumptuously dressed, and but a few 
minutes before among the gayest of the throng, had 
stood near Lord Berkley and the countess, as this 
sharp dialogue passed between them. He cattglu 
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enough from their words to obtain a pretty correct 
idea of the whole scene, and now came up to the old 
earl, with considerable excitement in his look and 
manner. 

“My lord!” 

Lord Berkley started slightly, and looked around. 

“Oh! Sir John Payton—I saw you a moment 
since in the crowd, and was about to make my way 
to you. In what pari of his majesty’s kingdom have 
you buried yourself of late?” 

“I have been in Cornwall, spending some weeks 
with the Lord of Bowdon.” 

“All! and how is the young lord?—planted at the 
castle like one of his old oaks, I suppose ?” 

“Ho was hcre.y not half an hour ago; but I see 
nothing of him just now,” replied Sir John, carried 
from the subject nearest his heart in spite of himself, 
by the common-place manner iu which the old earl 
received him. 

“Here!” exclaimed the carl, with a degree of in¬ 
terest that amounted almost to excitement. “The 
Lord of Bowdon here!” 

“He was here when that syren, who has caused so 
much commotion, began her song, my lord.” 

There was a moment’s silence—the earl seemed 
cast into deep thought, and Sir John was embarrassed 
—he had evidently something on his mind which he 
did not well know how to express. 

“That young musician, my lord—have not you 
and I met her in other scenes?” 

“Perhaps—yes, doubtless; I scarcely heeded her: 
but is she not the little foreigner who was shipwrecked 
near Bowdon?” 

“The same, my lord; but how came she here, do¬ 
mesticated at court? Excuse me, Lord Berkley— 
but those who stood around me when the girl fainted, 
asserted that yon introduced this young creature here 
—that she was only known as a protege of yours.” 

“Indeed!” 

“They whispered also—but this, for your own 
sake, I trust is not so—that she was intended from the 
first for the destiny that, from what has just trans¬ 
pired, seems but too certain! In the name of Heaven, 
tell me, Earl of Berkley, is this so—is this young 
creature destined to supplant the haughty Castlemain, 
and that by your connivance?” 

“Sir John, you must be jesting when yon ask these 
questions seriously of me! What interest can I have 
in a pretty wandering singer like this?” 

“What interest!” Sir John checked himself—his 
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manner was excited, his face grew pale and red with , 
conflicting feelings, and at last he spoke with an im- j 
pressive solemnity altogether at variance with his j 
usual gay and careless manner. ) 

“My lord, I know not your motives in bringing | 
this child to Hampton;—I only do know that she dis-1 
appeared from Cornwall on the same day with your- j 
self—that she is now here, in the king’s palace—nay, j 
in the king’s very arms;—I ask how these things j 
came about, and you answer me evasively. But 1j 
say to you, in compassion—in friend-hip—from the J 
bottom of my heart, I say to you, Earl of Berkley, j 
protect this young girl, as if she were u daughter of j 
your own house—protect her from dishonor!” ; 

Lord Berkley fixed a keen and almost fierce look j 
on the young baronet, and it was some moments 
before he answered; when he did speak, it was with . 
one of his cool and >ilky sneers. 

“You do me undeserved honor, Sir John; I am 
not young enough to become the champion of every 
wandering demoiselle, who may happen to nest her¬ 
self for a season beneath the royal roof.” 

Sir John crimsoned to the temples, and was about 
to return some hot reply, when there arose a sudden 
commotion in the room. Charles returned, leading his 
queen by the hand, and the calm and pleasant un¬ 
derstanding that evidently existed between the royal 
pair effectually put a check to the scandalous whis¬ 
pers that had been so freely circulated during their 
absence. Charles looked unusually grave, but his 
manner to Catharine was marked by a degree of ten¬ 
derness which none had witnessed in him since the 
first days of their marriage. 

“You see, Sir John, this little maiden has better 
protection than you or I could render. I doubt much 
if the king ever saw her face before to-night. But 
her majesty is quite enchanted with the brilliant 
creature,” 

Sir John was thoughtfully gazing on the king, and 
he was struck by the grave, almost sad expression 
visible in his face. “Surely,” he said to himself, 
“there is truth in what the old peer asserts—that is 
not the countenance of a man suddenly enamored 
with a new beauty.” He turned to the earl with 
somewhat more of cordiality than had hitherto marked 
his demeanor. 

“My lordjTmay havo spoken hastily, and at an ill- 
chosen place. But I was taken, by surprise 1 .” 

“Tush, man, let the thing pass—see you not his 
majesty is coming this way?” was the good-humored 
reply. 

Sir John drew back, for the king was evidently 
coming toward them, though lie paused from time to 
time with his usual courteous attention, to address 
some lady who by chance or purpose stood in his 
way. 

“My Lord of Berkley,” said the monarch, pausing 
before the old earl, as if to make a passing inquiry, 
“Follow to my cabinet, when you see me retire—I 
would exchange a word with you!” 

Berkley’s heart bounded, but he bent his head with 
the most perfect self-possession, and sauntered gently 
down the room, always keeping the king in sight. 
With many a graceful jest, and quick repartee—for 


in those things Charles was always brilliant—the 
monarch passed through the rooms, gliding nearer 
and nearer to his cabinet, with every step;—but close 
by the door stood the Countess of Castlemain, almost 
wholly deserted by llie courtiers, who, repulsed by 
her insolent demeanor, had gradually dropped from 
her side, and left her to the company of her own 
angry thoughts. 

The king hesitated an instant as his eyes fell on 
this imperious woman who, superb in her disdainful 
beauty, stood, like an enraged Juno, waiting his ap¬ 
proach. But this hesitation lasted only a single 
moment. Charles met the glance of those fierce black 
eyes with a look of steady and slern displeasure, and 
he walked on, with a firm step, merely bending his 
head as he passed her. 

The countess turned pale, and her proud lips be¬ 
gan to tremble. She looked eagerly around to seo if 
any one had remarked this evidence of her waning 
power. Her eyes fell upon Lord Berkley—a smile 
was upon the old nobleman’s lip, and he looked at 
her with a glance of quiet triumph. 

The Countess of Castlemain was haughty, insolent, 
fiery—but she had no real dignity of character—no 
absolute pride. Her passions were violent, their re¬ 
action abject—already she began to regret having 
made the old and subtle courtier her enemy; she 
would gladly have found some excuse to address him 
again, to soften down all that she had said in the first 
outbreak of her jealous rage. Bui the old earl passed 
her with more cutting negligence than had marked 
the demeanor of the king—he bowed low, gliding 
forward all the time, and smilingly entered the royal 
closet. 

“When”—said a gentle voice at her elbow— 
“when, great countess, may the most devoted of your 
slaves claim a moment’s audience? Let it not be 
after to-morrow, for each hour will be an eternity till 
the happy moment shall arrive!” 

“Sir John, is it you?” said the countess, still trem 
blingwilh suppressed emotion. “To-morrow—yes, 
to-morrow be it, my good friend; come directly after 
the breakfast hour—I shall be glad to see you.” 

“Do not promise that too readily,” answered Sir 
'John, “wait till your ladyship hears all that I may 
' ask in that interview—perhaps I may wish to tax ail 
your interest with the king?” 

“My interest with the king 1 .”—as the countess 
) uttered these words, a smile of bitter mortification 

> swept over her face, but it was succeeded by a glow 

> of returning courage, and she answered readily. 

> “Come in the morning—for I too may have favors 
\ to ask, and information to obtain.” 

i “I will not fail in anything that can serve your 

! ladyship,” was the prompt reply, and Sir John moved 
forward, making room for two or three courtiers 
who, seeing him with the almost deserted countess, 

( grouped themselves around her. 

Meantime, Charles had entered his cabinet, and 
stood by the window, where the shadow of its heavy 
draperies fell athwart bis countenance; he evidently 
sought to throw his features into obscurity during the 
conversation that would ensue. Here he fell into a 
train of deep, and, it would seem, very painful thought, 
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for ho sighed from time to time, and once lifted his 
hand to brush away a tear, that had fallen suddenly 
like a single heavy rain-drop on his swarthy cheek. 
So lost was the monarch in the profound melancholy 
of his thoughts, that the Earl of Berkley had entered 
the closet, and was close by the window before 
Charles perceived him. Even then, the king did noi 
seem able or willing to speak; he drew back into 
deeper shadow, and stood while a man might have 
drawn his breath five or six times w r ith his eyes bent 
upon the floor. 

“My lord,” he said, at length, but there was some¬ 
thing constrained in his voice, “I desire—I wish—to 
ask a question or two. This young girl, who sings 
so divinely—you saw her to-night—the queen tells 
me that you alone know something of her his¬ 
tory?” 

“Her majesty rather over-rates the amount of my 
knowledge,” answered Lord Berkley, exulting in 
his heart over the profound interest which his protege 
lmd evidently excited in the breast of the king, “I 
really know only of this beautiful syren that she was 
wrecked on the coast of Cornwall last autumn, when 
Lord Bowden went down to take possession of his 
estate, and that she, with a young lad, now a page in 
the household of my Lady Castle main, were the only 
persons saved. Lord Bowdon gave them shelter, 
and seemed greatly attached to the poor children; but, 
for some cause—I never knew what—they left the 
castle privately, and, notwithstanding thorough search 
was made, no trncc3 of the wanderers could be ob¬ 
tained. But, one day somo weeks since, one of 
them drops into her majesty’s carriage, with a cup 
of water in his hand, thus occasioninga strife between 
our fair young queen and the lady countess, which 
I with difficulty pacified by rendering up the boy for 
a page to her ladyship, while the demoiselle became, 
as your majesty must know, a favorite with the gentle 
Catharine!” 

“And this is all you know of her!” said the king, 
in a tone of profound disappointment. 

“All, may it please your highness—save that the 
body of her mother was afterwards found floating in 
a little cove near Bowdon, and now sleeps under an 
old oak on the shore.” 

“And the mother—did you see the mother?” 

“Oh! yes. Sir John X’ayton and myself found licr 
floating in the cove.” 

“And you did not recognize the poor lady?” 

“No, sire; liovvshould we—she was from a stranger 
lnnd.” 

The king drew a deep breath—still his face was 
anxious and thoughtful—he seemed reluctant to yield 
up the subject without further investigation. 

“And had these poor children nothing about their 
persons by which somewhat of their history might be 
traced?” 

“Nothing, sire. The very garments they had on 
were so torn and drenched that, but for their speed), 
wo might never have guessed to what country they 
belonged.” 

“But can they give no account of themselves? The 
maiden seems intelligent enough.” 

"They only know that the mother was a widow— 


I the father dead or absent—neither of them remember 
anything of him.” 

“And what brought the family to England?” 
“This, sire, seems a mystery, like the rest.” 
Charles leaned against the window frame, baffled, 
disappointed, and lost in gloomy ihoughts—so gloomy, 
that the old courtier began to wonder at the singular 
form in which the monarch’s interest in the beautiful 
girl manifested itself. At length Charles looked up, 
his durk features grew pale, and now his brow 
knitted. 

“And did you, my lord, see nothing to interest 
you—nothing, I would sav, peculiar in this Young 
girl?” 

“Nothing, sire—save her marvelous loveliness, 

I and that quick genius which is so much more piquant 
than beauty.” 

“She is lovely!” murmured Charles, in an under¬ 
tone; but not so subdued were the words but the old 
peer drank them greedily in. 

I “Lovely?—I have never in my whole life seen 
anything to be compared with the maiden. Scarcely 
could I draw her from my thoughts for days and days 
after we left Bowdon!” ' 

> “But this—this might not have arisen so much from 
\ her beauty”—said the king, eagerly. “Sometimes 
there exist feelings deeper and more powerful than 
mere loveliness inspires; I cannot explain this, my 
lord—but is it not possible that your interest in the 
maiden arose from a deeper cause than admiration of 
her person?” 

“Sire, I know no deeper or sweeter cause for the 
interest we take in women, than beauty and wit— 
both these lias the maiden.” 

“You cannot understand, my Lord Berkley; and 
this proves that I am mistaken while dreaming of the 
things that have haunted mo for the last hour,” said 
Charles, and ho turned away, keenly disappointed. 

“I scarcely know what your majesty’s dreams can 
have been,” said the old courtier, sulkily; “but mc- 
lliinks they could not have proved very sad ones, 
while that young creature lay in your highness* 
arms.” 

The king turned suddenly, and looked at the old 
earl. 

“You arc right, Berkley—you are right in this!” 
Never in his whole life had Charles experienced sen¬ 
sations so sweet, so full of exquisite joy, anil yet of 
the keenest pain too, as those that swelled his heart 
when that beautiful child lay against it. For another 
minute like that, he could give half his kingdom, and 
yet there was a pang mingled with the joy. 

“It is seldom that even a monarch’s heart can beat 
to the influence of beauty like hers. She is, indeed, 
an exquisite creature!” said the earl. 

But the king had turned away, and was moodily 
pacing the cabinet. Spite of himself, his thoughts 
were all abroad; he did not hear—or hearing, did 
not heed—what the old carl said. 

Again Charles paused in his walk—his face was 
troubled, his manner irresolute. 

“My lord,” he said, “name the things in which 
Charles can serve you. It is time that he -should 
alone for past wrong.” 
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“ Past wrong, sire?” 

“Past neglect, then. Awhile since, if I remember 
aright, my Lady Casllemain spoke of some prefer¬ 
ment that you desired—think of it, and come to me 
again in a few days. Your wishes must be unreasona¬ 
ble indeed, if they meet a refusal here.” 

“Sire, I am gratified!” and, with a profound reve¬ 
rence, the old noble went out. 

Charles stood in the midst of his cabinet till the 
door closed; then he sat down shading his forehead 
with one hand. A thousand sweet and mournful 
memories crowded to his brain, and, as he sat musing, 
drop after drop rolled through his fingers, and fell 
upon the noble mosaic slab upon which his elbow 
rested. 

While the monarch of England was thus lost in the 
vast solitude of the eternity that has left us, the cabi¬ 
net door opened softly, and the stately figure of a 
woman glided through. Charles lifted his head, and 
with a sudden revulsion of feeling saw the Countess 
of Castlemain. 

“Madam”—lie said, rising with dignity—“madam 
I would be alone!” 

“Not while I live, Charles—not while you are 
angry with me,” cried the artful 'woman, falling 
upon her knees. “Oil, kill me—kill me—here at 
your feet, but do not look upon me with this cruel 
coldness!” 

“Rise, Lady Castlemain—rise! this no place for 
yon. I wish for solitude!” 

“And yet it is here you receive my most bitter 
enemy, while I am spurned forth unforgiven!” said 
the countess, and her splendid eyes filled with tears— 
that woman was very beautiful in her grief—the 
king had seldom resisted her, when that proud form 
was bent humbly before him, and those beautiful 
eyes shone soft with moisture. But now his heart 
was full of a holier, sweeter beauty than hers. In 
the voluptuous softness that half-feigned grief flung 
over her, there was something repulsive to him at 
a moment when all Ills better feelings were awake. 
Even had it been otherwise, lie was weary with 
her turbulent alternations of anger and repentance. 
His habits of refinement had been shocked by her 
rudeness to the queen, and her subsequent audacious 
justification of that rudeness to himsglf. He turned 
from her, therefore, with a cold and stern demeanor. 

“Not to-night—not here—will I talk with you, 
madam!” 

The countess rose to her feet. Angry defiance 
curled her lip, and sparkled in her eyes; but the king 
regarded her with a look so displeased and stern, that 
for almost the first time in her life, she conquered the 
fierce outbreak of her rage. 

“I will go!”—she said, and her voice trembled— 
“I will go, but to-morrow—if to-morrow pass, and I 
see you not, then come on the next morning, for, so 
surely as the sun rises, I shall be a corse!” 

“Leave me now, and the morrow you shall see or 
hear from me!” said the king, startled in spite of 
himself by the tone of mournful resolution in. which 
she had uttered her threat. 

Tho countess bent her knee to the floor, and, 
taking the king’s hand, pressed her lips upon it. The 


next instant she was gone, leaving the faint echo of a 
sob behind her, as she closed the door. She entered 
the state chambers. Instantly her whole demeanor 
changed; never had she paced those rooms with a 
brow more haughty or a step more imperious—a 
smile curled her lip, as she passed Lord Berkley, and 
when Sir John Payton approached her, she said, with 
that easy confidence that was the result of ill-used 
power, “come to me in the morning, and your suit 
with the king shall prosper, let it be what it may.” 

Lord Berkley heard this, and he smiled covertly. 
“My suit, which your ladyship took in hand with 
greater warmth, has prospered, and that to your ruin, 
and without your help, proud woman!” he thought; 
“oh, if the girl do not stand in her own light, and if 
neither of these hot-headed young men interfere, 
another week shall see that haughty forehead in the 
dust!” Willi these thoughts he passed the countess 
with a bland smile and a courteous inclination. 

Violent alike in all her passions, the Countess of 
Casllemain had spent a sleepless and miserable 
night, and the morning found her pallid and harassed. 
She sent away the superb breakfast service before 
the pages could place it oil a table, and bestowed 
many a sharp taunt and bitter reprimand upon every 
one who ventured to approach her. Even Guilo, 
sealed as his cars were to her reprimands, did not 
that morning escape censure. In everything the 
haughty woman fancied that she saw proof of the 
slight which the monarch had cast upon her by his 
evident coldness the night before. The billets and 
perfumed sonnets, that usually flowed in upon her 
breakfast hour, were reduced to half a dozen trades¬ 
men’s bills, and a few uncouth petitions. The coun¬ 
tess tossed the whole mass from her with passionate 
disdain. 

“The spaniels!—do they scent my downfall so 
soon?” she exclaimed, trampling the unoffending 
papers beneath her feet. “It was but yesterday that 
1 was obliged to have the casements flung open while 
I read their perfumed adulation!—the king has but 
to look black upon me, and smilingly upon another, 
for one evening, and lo! this is the result!” 

“My lady, did you call?” inquired a page, drawn 
to the door by the loud tones in which the countess 
spoke. 

“No—yes! who waits in the ante-room, this morn¬ 
ing?” 

“Save the man from the theatres,and a few trades¬ 
people with their wares, no one, my lady.” 

“Let the room be cleared; I would rather have 
it empty, than filled only with mountebanks and 
clowns! Has any of my people seen his majesty this 
morning?” 

“Your lad 3 r ship, I believe not. One of his gentle¬ 
men of the chambers told me that he breakfasts with 
her highness the queen, and lias not yet come forth.” 

The countess turned crimson, and her eyes gleamed. 
The page saw this, and took a malicious pleasure in 
exciting her fierce spirit. 

“The same gentleman told me that orders had been 
given for a riding party at noon. The queen and all 
her ladies are to breathe their horses in Richmond 
Park.” 
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“A riding party, and not apprized of it!” cried the« 
countess, in absolute dismay, and heedless of the 
page, who stood demurely enjoying her discomfiture. 
“Give orders, sirrah, that my palfry and grooms be 
in readiness. I too will ride in Greenwich Park 
to-day.” 

The page bowed, and went out. t j 

“Come back,sirrah!” cried the countess,stamping 
her silken-elad foot on the floor. 

The lad came back, but did not advance beyond 
the door. Once or twice in his life, had he felt the 
weight of her ladyship’s white hand. Just at that 
moment, he would very much have preferred the 
ante-chamber to the sumptuous room in which she 
stood. 

“Go summon my head tirewoman, and tell her to 
bring the most becoming riding-dress from my ward¬ 
robe—something unique, and such as never yet has 
been seen at court.” 

The boy obeyed with great alacrity. 

“Now”—exclaimed the countess—“now for one 
effort to regain the ground I have lost. They shall 
not hurl me to the earth, without a struggle!” and 
clenching her right hand fiercely, as she went, the 
countess entered her dressing-room. 

Toward noon, Sir John Payton entered the deserted 
ante-chamber of the countess, and threw himself upon 
the crimson cushions of a couch, and bade the attend¬ 
ant who ushered him in inform the countess that he 
was waiting. After nearly half an hour’s delay, Lady 
Castlemain came into the room, paler than usual, and 
with a depressed countenance, but splendidly arrayed 
in a riding costume of rich purple velvet, embroidered 
over the breast with silk threaded with gold, and but¬ 
toned from the throat down to the waist, with large 
diamonds. From her broad-leaved hat, of o deeper 
purple than the dress, fell a large long feather, of a 
rich gold color that flowed to her shoulder, mingling 
with her raven, curls that floated free of all restraint, 
now revealing, now exposing, the white curve of her 
throat. Gauntlet gloves, of delicate buff and embroi¬ 
dered leather, with riding boots of the same pliant 
material, encased her exquisitely shaped feet and 
hands; and her costume was completed by a slender 
riding whip, with a large amethyst blazing in the 
handle. This she held in the same hand which 
gathered up the skirt of her dress, which,being some¬ 
what longer than the prevailing fashion, thus coquet- 
tishly revealed the spirited turn of her ankle, without 
the appearance of premeditated exposure. 

No woman of her time understood these little 
coquetries of dress better than the Countess of Castle¬ 
main; and, when passion did not obscure her quick 
intellect, few could equal her in those shades of art 
which give peculiar expression to the features. That 
day, her cheeks were almost colorless; and the snow 
of her complexion was contrast by two or three black 
patches, so disposed that they added to the pensive 
oast which real anxiety and fear of losing her sinful 
power, had given to her beauty. 

Thus contrasting her melancholy with the most 
superb attire, this woman presented herself before the 
young baronet. 

Sir John arose, and led the countess to a seat, 


pouring forth ardent expressions of the admiration 
that he really felt. 

“I gave you a rash promise, last night,” said her 
ladyship, opening the conversation. “Still, if for¬ 
tune does not altogether desert me this day, I will not 
fail to keep my pledge. What is the suit you would 
urge with the king?” 

“Lady, I heard somewhat of your conversation 
with Lord Berkley last night, and having a deep in¬ 
terest in the young person who so unfortunately 
aroused your displeasure, I saw at once that our 
interests went together. This maiden, from her 
beauty and the rich graces of her mind, is indeed a 
dangerous person to any one who loves the king. 1 
wonder her majesty sees it not!” 

“Oh; Catharine would risk anything—endure any¬ 
thing—torture itself, I do believe—could she be cer¬ 
tain of inflicting any portion of the pain on me!” 

“It must be your wish to remove this dangerous 
beauty from the royal household,” answered Sir 
John. 

“My wish, truly—it is the thought that has kept me 
in agony all night; but how is it to be done? I dare 
not even attempt to interfere with Catharine’s house¬ 
hold. This little singer cnly yesterday refused to 
bring a stool at my command—the queen promptly 
sustained her insolent favorite, and, when I com¬ 
plained to Charles, he told me bluntly that in her 
majesty’s presence it was presumption for me to give 
an order, or even attempt to sit down unbidden. 1 
tell you ibis, Sir John, though it would torture me 
were it known to the court.” 

“You can trust me—our interests in this must run 
together—I saw it from the first,” 

“You maybe sure,” resumed the countess, “that 
I did not receive this reproof with the meekness of a 
saint. Charles became angry, and left me in wrath. 
You saw the cruel coldness with which I was re¬ 
ceived, while he bore the little singing wretch out in 
his arms, before the whole court. Oil, I would give 
my life to send her hence!” 

“And so you can, dear countess—so you shall, be¬ 
lieve me; and that without incurring his majesty’s 
displeasure. This maiden I have seen before; there 
are reasons—no matter what—that render me willing 
to make her Lady Payton.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed the countess astonished; 
“why, she is utterly penniless—a sort of strolling 
singer.” 

“And yet I am ready to marry her, the king con¬ 
senting, even to-morrow.” 

“This will do, Sir John! Sir John, hold me your 
debtor! If you will wed the maiden, and take her 
hence, we shall frustrate Berkley—we shall triumph 
in our turn.” 

“Then I have your pledge, dear lady—for once 
use all your matchless fascination in my behalf. In¬ 
fluence the king to sustain my suit in preference to 
those of all other persons—for others may yet put 
forth claims to her hand.” 

"All the influence that remains to me—all that I 
may hope for—shall be.yours! Even the queen 
must be won to aid us.” 

“But speedily, fair princess, speedily set your 
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charms to work—I would not have the future Lady 
Payton a resident beneath the royal roof longer than 
is absolutely needful.” 

“And think you her presence is so welcome to me 
that I shall not act with all possible haste?” said the 
countess, with a bitter smile. 

That moment there arose a confused sound from 
one of the palace courts—the tramp of horses, the 
voices of grooms, followed by the gay laughter of 
cavaliers and ladies, mounting for a ride. The 
countess started up, grasping her whip impatiently. 

“Come, Sir John, lead me to my horse. The king 
is mounting now, and the queen—I hear her voice— 
and—and ” 

She turned pale, for her window commanded 
the portal through which the gay cavalcade was 
sweeping into the open country, and riding among 
the ladies of honor she saw the slight form of the 
Italian singer, Francesca. 

“We have no time to lose;—see, yonder goes your 
future wife—see, Sir John, side by side, with the 
noblest ladies of England! What does this portend?” 
cried the countess, pointing toward the graceful figure 
of Francesca with her whip. 

“No good to our compact, surely,” said Sir John, 
biting his lip; “but, fair lady, if you are for Green¬ 
wich, to horse, at once; we may yet overtake the 
royal cavalcade, and thus may I obtain a moment’s 
conversation with this little will-o-the-wisp, that 
seems to evade me at every point!” 

The countess gave her hand to Sir John Payton, 
and they descended into the court together. Here, a 
fine hunter, with grooms in rich livery, waited for 
Sir John; and four of Lady Castlemain’s retainers, 
gorgeously arrayed in blue and gold, stood by their 
black horses, while a page held the snow white palfry 
of the countess by the golden bit, ready for her to 
mount. 

A moment sufficed for mounting, and then with the 
retainers mingling together, the countess and her 
companions rode through the open portal at a hard 
gallop, following the glittering cavalcade that, half 
clouded with dust, was sweeping along the road to 
Greenwich. Scarcely had the royal party entered 
the shades of Greenwich, when the countess and 
her escort joined the gay group, near enough to be 
supposed of the same company, but still without ab¬ 
solutely obtruding themselves upon the notice of the 
king. 

“See!” cried the countess, checking her horse 
sharply, while her lips grew livid with rage— 
“see!” 

A break in the gay cavalcade that surrounded the 
king and queen here gave a full view of the royal 
pair. Charles was riding onward, with his usual 
graceful negligence, reining the high-blooded horse 
with his right hand, while in the ungloved clasp of 
the other, he held the hand of his wife. Thus can¬ 
tering gracefully through the cool glades of the park, 
smiling upon each other, and conversing with cheer¬ 
ful cordiality, Sir John Payton and the Countess of 
Casllemain saw the royal,and, at that moment, happy 
pair. Catharine looked even more than beautiful in 
her bright happiness. Her plump, little figure, in its 


close boddice of fine white cloth, and the crimson 
skirt, just short enough to reveal an exquisite little 
font fitting neatly into the golden stirrup—a hat of 
crimson velvet, from which a snow-white feather 
streamed out with her raven curls. This dress, so 
piquant, and so novel, joined to the sweet vivacity of 
her face, made the Queen of England one of the 
most interesting little gipsies you could well imagine. 

Charles gazed on her admiringly, his own heavy 
features lighted up, and in the vivacity of his spirits 
he seemed like a scbool-boy playing truant in the 
woods. He laughed at the sweet, broken mistakes 
that the queen was constantly perpetrating in her 
English. He loved to puzzle her with long words, 
and cheat her into saying the drollest things to him 
while innocent of their meaning, and quite perplexed 
to know why he laughed so gleefully at her sayings. 
That morning, at least, King Charles well deserved 
his appellation of the “merry monarch;” and she— 
the royal Catharine—her cup of bliss sparkled brightly, 
and overflowed beneath those thick oak boughs. She 
had almost forgotten that the Countess of Castlemain 
existed on the earth. As the cavalcade plunged deeper 
into the cool shades of the park, Catharine turned her 
head and nodded to Francesca, who rode quietly up, 
and received the little crimson hat, which Catharine 
took from her head, turning, with a mischievous 
smile, to the king, as the wind took her curls and 
bathed her young forehead with the breath of a thou¬ 
sand wild flowers. Charles was in a happy mood, 
and this little playful extravagance quite enchanted 
him. He took olT his own hat, and holding it care¬ 
lessly on the saddle-bow, spake a few kind words to 
Francesca, and bade her ride round on the other side 
his horse, that he might converse with her more at 
ease. The queen smiled gently, and bade her go. 
The young girl obeyed with a beating heart, almost 
terrified by the strange sensations that seemed to 
make every nerve in her body tremble whenever the 
king addressed her. 

It was singular, but Charles, too, became a little sad, 
as he listened to the low voice of this young girl, 
broken, as it was, by her foreign aceent.ond the wild 
murmur of the leaves. He talked to her of fialy—of 
the skies so much bluer and brighter than those of his 
kingdom—of the lakes where he had sailed, when an 
exile and a royal beggar in that beautiful land. Gra¬ 
dually as the memory of the sweet South came over 
him, he spake in the language appropriate to the 
clime. He asked many things of Francesca, and she 
answered him gently in that sweet, foreign tongue. 
The queen did not understand them, but she listened 
smiling, pleased to see her husband interested in her 
pretty favorite. And others watched them—some, 
with pleasant curiosity—others, with burningenvy; 
but, in all that gay and licentious court, there was not 
one who in his heart dared to cast an iujurious sus¬ 
picion on that purp girl. There was something in 
her manner so simple—so far removed from the least 
air of coquetry—that even the profligate could not 
choose but respeet her. 

But there rode those upon the outskirts of the caval¬ 
cade, who watched the scene with bitter and vindic¬ 
tive feelings. The haughty brow Lady Casllemain 
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grew black as midnight, when her eyes fell upon the 
calm and gentle girl. A thousand wicked projects 
entered her mind, which were to drive this young 
creature from the court—nay, into the very grave. 
She urged her horse forward and held him in, till the 
chafed and enraged animal grew fierce under her 
cruelty. She goaded him with her whip, and chafed 
his mouth with the golden bit, till specks of blood 
mingled with the foam that flew over his glossy chest. 
She took a ferocious pleasure in torturing the beauti¬ 
ful animal into a fit of rage, fierce as that which 
burned in her own bosom. 

At length both horse and rider became excited 
beyond endurance. With all her audacity, the coun¬ 
tess had not the courage to ride forward and up¬ 
braid Charles before his court, as her wicked heart 
prompted. She curbed the poor horse still more 
sharply—he reared, made a plunge, and, with her 
fierce spirit all on fire, she gave him head, and he 
plunged like an arrow into the thickest of the park. 

The boughs grew low upon the trees, and there 
was great danger to the countess, as her enraged 
horse rushed under them. The king saw this—he 


was naturally humane and brave. The face of Lady 
Castlemain gleamed pale as death, as she shot by him 
—he forgot her fault—forgot his wife—everything, 
save that the countess was in peril, and that her face, 
even in the agony of her flight, was turned imploringly 
toward him. The plumed hat dropped from his hand, 
he put spurs to his hunter, and the next instant had 
left queen and courtiers far behind, while his horse 
leaped through the trees almost as madly as the enraged 
animal which still bore the countess on and on, while 
she filled the solitude with her shrieks. 

When in the very thickest of the pari;, the palfry 
wheeled with a sharp curve around an enormous tree 
that blocked his path; he lost his foothold, staggered, 
made a plunge, and rushed on, with the rich saddle 
dragging along the ground, and riderless. 

When some of the courtiers came to this spot, they 
found Charles kneeling upon the turf, supporting the 
pale and insensible form of Lady Castlemain in his 
arms. His own face was pale almost as hers, and in. 
his terror he uttered words that would have made the 
pure heart of his queen ache with pain had she found 
strength to reach the spot. (to be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

There was mischief on her dewy lip, 

And in her laughing eye 

There lay a soft, mischievous light, 

Like sunshine in the sky. 

Her gleeful laugh was musical; 

Her step was full of grace: 

Your very heart grew warm and full 
While gazing on her face! 

There was in one of those narrow streets that face 
Ike strand with the river Thames, a plain, gloomy 
dwelling, huddled up among the stores and trader 
mens booths that were most numerous near the water, 
at a time when the Thames was one great thorough¬ 
fare for London transmigration. The house was dull 
and sombre, both within and without; a wine store 
occupied the lower story, and the apartments above 
accommodated the wine dealer’s family, and not un- 
frequently a lodger or two when any choice member 
of the religious sect to which he belonged, happened 
to require accommodations. 

The dreary chamber, usually appropriated to such 
guests, looked out upon the river, thus giving free air 
and a somewhat extended prospect to the inmates. A 
few high-backed chairs, an oaken table, and a pon¬ 
derous clock, offered little to interest within doors; 
and this river prospect was in truth all the charm the 
old dwelling could boast of. 

In this room, stationed by a window, through which 
the river might be seen, sat our pretty favorite Eunice 
Bruce, rosier, plumper, and more lovely than ever. 
On the same morning, not long after the scene de¬ 
scribed in our last chapter, fresh and blooming as a 
rose-bud, was pretty Eunice that morning. Her dress 
was richer in material than when we first made her 
acquaintance in the country, though nothing could 
have been more staid and precise than the fashion in 
which it was made, still a roguish and graceful dash 
of coquetry broke through it all. The sweet, mis¬ 
chievous glee of her character would gleam through 
plait and fold, as the crimson glow of sunset will 
illuminate the edges of a cloud when there is much 
warmth in the sky. Her tresses escaped in glossy 
waves beneath her little mob cap. Her arms and 
neck, so swelling and full, shone out from the con¬ 
trast of her black velvet boddice white and smooth 
as satin. A skirt of crimson silk flowed down to her 
slender ankles, but left the plump little feet exposed 
in their buskins of Spanish leather, clasped on the in¬ 
step with the smallest of golden buckles—tiny enough, 


the pretty wearer devoutly hoped, to escape the con¬ 
demning eye of her Puritan husband. A golden chain, 
borrowed surreptitiously from her aunt, the house¬ 
keeper at Bowdon, fell in glittering links adown the 
swelling plumpness of her neck. Thus arranged, and 
playing somewhat awkwardly with the links of her 
borrowed chain, sat Eunice Bruce; and by her side, 
nay, almost kneeling at her feet, was Sir John Payton. 
They had been long talking earnestly together, and 
now their conversation seemed drawing to a conclu¬ 
sion. In Sir John’s eyes, half veiled as was their fire 
by the drooping lashes—in the crimson warmth of his 
cheek, and the deep red of his parted lips, there lay a 
world of inquitious tnought and passion. It required 
but a glance to know what were the impulses that 
possessed him. But there was something more inde¬ 
finite in the expression with which Eunice Bruce 
listened to his half veiled protestations of love. She 
did not quite seem to comprehend his full meaning; 
her cheek was vividly red, it is true; and her lips, 
slightly tremulous, seemed ready to break into a smile 
or a quiver of indignation with the next thought. Her 
eyes were bent upon the floor, and she twined and un¬ 
twined the gold chain around her fingers, now slowly, 
now with a quick and impetuous motion. 

“Say that you understand me—say, my Eunice, 
that you will not cast aside the love of one that 
adores you, and again bury yourself in the country 
with that-” 

Eunice stood up, her face now took a decided ex¬ 
pression. Her eyes kindled; her cheeks grew white, 
and tears flashed over them like hail-stones from a 
stormy sky. Before she could speak, while her bosom 
was heaving, and the indignant words at her heart re¬ 
mained all unspoken, her feelings were thrown into 
a new current by the sound of footsteps approaching 
the room. 

“Up, Sir John. It 13 my husband. It is ray hus¬ 
band, I say!” 

Sir John started to his feet, drew back a pace or 
two, and with one hand resting, as if carelessly, on 
the hilt of his rapier, waited in some confusion the 
scene which was to follow. A moment of anxious 
silence succeeded; then the door opened and admitted, 
not the husband of Eunice Bruce, but Lord Bowdon! 
The greeting between these two young men was cold 
and formal in the extreme. Both wondered greatly at 
seeing the other there; and from many causes coldness 
and restrain were the natural consequences of their 
meeting. Eunice forgot the scene that had agitated 
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her but a moment before, in surprise and pleasure at 
once more beholding the noble playmate of her child¬ 
hood. She came forward, therefore, beaming with 
graceful gladness, and gave Lord Bowdon a cordial, 
but modest greeting. 

Sir John lingered a moment in the room, waiting 
for an opportunity of addressing the young woman 
apart, but she seemed wholly occupied by her new 
guest, and with a look of keen annoyance he left the 
chamber, observing that on the morrow he would call 
again to consult with Master Bruce on the business 
that had called him to London. 

Eunice either did not hear him, or was unwilling 
to appear as if she did, for she merely bent her head 
as the baronet went out, and her face took a momen¬ 
tary shade of gravity, as if she were annoyed at being 
compelled even to this scant civility. 

When left alone together there was a shade of em¬ 
barrassment, both in the manner of Lord Bowdon and 
of Eunice Bruce. Lord Bowdon took the huge chair 
which Eunice dragged forth for him in grave silence, 
and, after a little hesitation, she sat down by the table, 
rested her elbow up on it, and remained with her eyes 
bent on the floor, waiting for her lordship to speak. 

“I suppose,” said Eunice at length, with true femi¬ 
nine impatience, “I suppose you must have been sur¬ 
prised to learn that we had come up to town?” 

“I met your husband an hour since, and he told me 
you were here. I own it did surprise me not a little; 
but what is this difficulty about which your husband 
feels so much interest?” 

“Indeed I hardly know. Bethna, our place, was 
given him by the lord protector, and after you came 
down to Bowdon in full possession, John was told, or 
fancied that our little property would be resumed by 
the king, and added to the estate. Sir—Sir John Pay- 
ton promised his interest at court in preventing this, 
and so we came up to town. I believe that is all the 
reason—no other was given to me!” 

Lord Bowdow smiled gently. 

“And did you think, Eunice, that I would thus 
accept the little patrimony of my playmate? This 
tiling was never thought of in any quarter. I woulc 
have been the first to refuse the gift had the king 
offered it; but believe me, Eunice, his majesty is 
hardly aware of your existence; and knows not, i 
am sure, that such a place as Bellma lies within his 
kingdom.” 

, The color mounted to the young woman’s temples 
and she fell into deep thought for an instant. 

“To-morrow,” she said, after a moment of pre-oc 
cupation—“to-morrow it was settled that I should g< 
to the court, where Sir John has promised to plear 
our cause with some great countess, whom he sayi 
can persuade the king to almost anything.” 

“The Countess of Castlemain, I suppose,” $ai< 
Lord Bowdon, with a look of displeased amazement 
“Yes, that is the name.” 

“And are you going to intercede with this lad; 
against an evil that I assure you is all fancied?” sab 
Bowdon, anxiously. 

“My husband will not believe that it is fancied!’ 
replied Eunice. “Sir John Payton has too deeply im 
pressed him with the belief that he is to be despoiled 


and an idea once anchored in an honest man’s mind 
never can be removed by any means. Besides,” 
added Eunice, blushing to the temples, “I should so 
like to see the court!” 

Lord Bowdon smiled sadly. 

“The court is an evil place, my pretty playmate; 
a lighted taper at which such gay flutterers as you are 
too often singe their wings.” 

“It has not served to make you more cheerful, my 
good lord, at any rate,” said Eunice, with a sigh. 
“You are sad—you look weary of life even when 
you try to speak cheerfully. I wish it were now as 
in the olden times, when you were not a great lord, 
and I only little Eunice, your playmate—oh! those 
were happy times; I was not afraid then to say ‘what 
is the matter’ when the cloud was on your spirit” 
Eunice spoke with much feeling, and tears stood in 
her eyes. 

Lord Bowdon arose, and taking her hand, shook it 
gently. 

• “And why are you afraid of me now, Eunice?” he 
; said, with sudden animation; "do you think I should 
not be grateful for your sympathy as of old?” 

| “Ah, my dear lord, if I did but know what it is that 
1 has changed you so much! perhaps even little Eunice 
1 might be of service. Indeed—indeed there is nothing 
1 in the wide world that I would not do if it promised 
| to bring the old smile upon your lips again.” 

> Lord Bowdon looked earnestly in her bright and 

> eager face; then dropping her hand, he paced the 

> floor in deep thought two or three times. 

> “She is true—she is sincere—and to some one I 

> must speak,” he mused within himself. “There will 

I at least he consolation in her sympathy.” Lord Bow¬ 
don resumed his seat, and drew it closer to the table 
where Eunice was leaning. 

“My little playmate!” he said, with a smile, “if 
you ask me ‘what is the matter’ now, as you were 
wont when my kite was home off by the winds, or 
my grav-hound lamed, I will answer you frankly as 
S of old.” 

\ Eunice turned her open and smiling face upon the 
< young lord as she had turned it years ago upon the 
s playmate of her childhood. 

< “Nay, part I have guessed, and part has been told 
\ me by my good old aunt, so I will save half your 
| narrative, my lord—about the shipwreck—the pretty 
\ singing lady who built her bower for a time at Bow- 
< don, and then flew away. I know as well as any one 
\ that you loved her, I can well guess, and that you 
? mourn her still is but natural. If there is anything 
j more to learn, pray tell little Eunice that she may 
) know how to serve you!” 

> “But you do not know,” said Lord Bowdon, “that 
> I was pledged before my father’s death to marry a 
| lady of the king’s choosing, and, therefore, could not 
> in honor give my affections to Francesca; and that 
> on learning this, she fled with her brother from the 
> shelter of my roof, alone and unfriended, to wander 
> through the land. You do not know, Eunice, that 
> she is now at court, protected by the queen, distin- 
] guished by Charles himself in a way that would ruin 
{ a creature less holy in her innocence. That in her 
i simple honesty she has risen above court scandal and 
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court intrigue, and that few ladies of noble birth are < 
held in higher consideration than this gentle singing l 
girl, I have not spoken with Francesca, have not $ 
permitted myself to approach her, but of all this I am \ 
well assured!” I 

“Well, my lord, and what is there to grieve you in ? 
this? If this beautiful singing bird can flutter her gay ^ 
plumage at court in all honor and safety, why should j 
it distress those that love her?” I 

“There exists a doubt—much doubt in my tnind if j 
there can be safety to Francesca at the court. She ? 
is a gentle and sensative creature, Eunice, every- > 
way unfit for the atmosphere that surrounds her. I j 
cannot explain to yon the peril in which she is placed, j 
Lady Castlemain will never rest till she is in some ) 
way removed from the royal household. This wo- j 
man controls the king, and he, through her deep 
affection, can at any time mould Queen Catharine to | 
his wishes; even now! am told these three powerful 
personages are united in urging Francesca to a mar- | 
riage most unsuited to her. With a man like Sir | 
John Payton the poor child would be forever mise¬ 
rable !” 

“ Sir John Payton, my good lord, did I hear aright. 
Is Sir John Payton the gentleman who just left us, 
in treaty of marriage with the maiden?” exclaimed 
Eunice, with a look of profound surprise. Her cheek 
grew pale and flushed crimson again as she waited 
for a reply to her eager question. 

“ This man has certainly made proposals of mar¬ 
riage to Francesca, and his suit is sustained by the 
Countess of Castlemain, and through her influence by 
the king, and even Catharine herself smiles upon it!” 

“But he loves her not. Sir John loves not this 
Francesca. Surely you will not say that?” cried 
Eunice, trembling with emotion. 

“From a word that dropped from him at Bowdon 
I am sure that some influence other than affection 
has induced this proposal. What it is I am utterly 
at a loss to guess,” said Lord Bowdon. 

Eunice fell into a musing fit which, lasted several 
minutes. She then looked up with a grave and 
thoughtful face. “It is not love—it is not wealth, 
for ns you say, my lord, the maiden has only her 
voice and her lute. Birth it cannot be, for her 
parentage is foreign and unknown. What can it be 
that induces Sir John to this proposal? Is his own 
estate so large or his rank so high that he can afford 
to wed thus with a penniless maiden whose very 
name is unknown?” 

“Nay, Sir John has but a small and much encum¬ 
bered estate. It was always thought that he would 
seek a rich wife to mend his fortunes.” 

“He is a villain!” muttered Eunice, and her open 
brow contracted as she fell into thought again. 

“If,” said Lord Bowdon, “Francesca loved the 
man—if lie loved her I would for myself endure the 
thoughts of this marriage.” 

“ Thea you are certain, my lord, that she does not 

love him?” 

Lord Bowdon smiled painfully—“I am certain 
from what I know of her character and of his, that 
Francesca cannot love him. But of this I would be 
certain. If I could in honor communicate with her— 


if I could see her and remain calm. But how can 1, 
pledged to another, interfere to draw her from her 
present high protection or from a marriage that the 
whole world must deem a march of good fortune?” 

“There is deception—there is villainy somewhere. 
I am sure of that!” said Eunice. “ I will find it out. 
I will help you, my lord. You shall not have con¬ 
fided in little Eunice for nothing. This, Sir John 
Payton, if his mystery is not revealed, I will go to the 
court now. We will know how fares the lingy lord. 
I have a plan, only give me lime to manage and put 
it neatly together. He has brought me up to London 
to save Bethna, that never was in danger, from you. 
What if I pay him by saving Francesca from him? 
You do not know what the man was saying to me as 
you came in. He is court bred and l am but a coun¬ 
try wild bird; but let him see that his fruit does not 
suffer. I can peck 1 I can peck!” and Eunice ended 
with a clear and ringing laugh. 

Lord Bowdon could not choose but smile' at her 
joyous spirits—there was something hopeful and con¬ 
tagious in them that swept half the gloom from his 
face. 

“ Come, come, old playmate, cheer up. See if the 
little country mouse does not nibble apart the net 
they Lave flung over you. Men who only know 
how to cut through difficulties with the hood, sword, 
and battle-axe, have no idea what virtue there is in a 
little pair of pointed scissars 1” 

“But, Eunice, do not involve yourself in difficul¬ 
ties to aid me. You, with this frank nature and 
pretty face will prove a feeble match for court craft 
and courtier’s flattery!” said Lord Bowdon, earnestly. 

“Trust me, trust me; lam in the daylight now; I 
can see my way clear enough. Come again to¬ 
morrow—no, next day, or perhaps the day after, and 
see if I don’t have news for you.” 

“Be careful, oh, be careful, Eunice, I shall repent 
to my dying day having spoken on this subject 
should it lead to your harm.” 

“Nay, farewell! I hear the voice of honest John 
Bruce below, he must still believe that Bethna is in 
peril that I may yet stay in London! Good day, my 
lord. Oh, this does indeed seem like old times. I 
am not in the least afraid of you, now!” 

Lord Bowdon went out, and with a quick, light 
step, Eunice began to pace the room, twisting the 
golden chain about her hands, and shaking it now 
and then till the links flashed like fire against her 
velvet boddiee. 

“Let him come! Let him come to-morrow with 
his living glances and his glaring tongue, a fine 
court angler he—thinking the silken caitiff that any 
dart of a fly will do for our hook trout, but he shall 
gild the wings and change the bait many a time, I 
can tell him that. Oh, honest John Bruce, thou dear 
thick-headed mnn, what a precious dupe this silken 
villain has made of thee.” 

Just then John Bruce entered the chamber, and 
having been some hours absent, folded his pretty 
wife to his ample bosom, impressing a salute upon 
her crimson cheek that might have been heard in the 
warehouse below. 

“ To-morrow, to-morrow, shalt thou ero ut> to court 
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and resume my estate, even Bethna from the hands 
of the spoiler,” said John Bruce, drawing a hand j 
across his lips as if the glow of that crimson cheek | 
had refreshed him like a glass of wine. “ It was but < 
now I met our excellent friend, Sir John Payton, ( 
who informeth me that he has already made interest j 
for us with this female that sitteth at the king’s right j 
hand, even the great Countess of Casllemain, and t 
that to-morrow her ladyship will give into thy hands 
a sealed covenant, that Lord Bowdon, nor any of 
the ungodly shall wrest from John Bruce his inherit- j 
ance.” j 

“And who is to be my companion when I visit 
this lofty countess?” inquired Eunice Bruce. 

“ None other than the worshipful Sir John Payton 
himself proposeth to do thee this honor, Eunice.” 

A momentary frown parsed over the blithe features 
of Eunice Bruce, but it was followed by a smile full 
of playful mischief, and she answered: 

“I must not shame this court gallant with my 
country breeding, John Bruce, so give me four broad 
pieces that I may put a plume upon my hat and buy 
a kirtle of velvet.” 

“Nay, Eunice, with thy comeliness thou art 
adorned like the lilies of the valley that toil and 
spin not. Therefore put not on the garments of un¬ 
righteousness that the ungodly may be induced to gaze 
upon thee as thou goest forth. Unto thy husband, 
John Bruce, thou art even comely and dear as the 
apple of his eye.” 

“I know, I know that I am,” said Eunice Bruce, 
with tears in her eyes. “Keep the broad pieces in 
thy pouch, John, I did but jest when I craved of the 
kirtles and plumes that become not thy wife.” 

Again for this dutiful submission, Eunice received 
another salute, that well nigh took away her breath, 
and donniug her country hat and her mantle of grey 
cloth, she took her husband’s arm and sallied forth to 
see the wonders of London. 

Earlier than Eunice had expected him by two good 
hours, came Sir John Payton on the morrow. He 
knew that John Bruce would be absent from his 
lady in the morning, and so came early, leaving his 
barge at the water’s edge, while he sought Eunice in 
her chamber. The pretty Puritan saw him coming 
up from the river, daintily picking his steps along 
the broken street, and guarding with great care his 
fluttering apparel from contagion. Her eyes began 
to sparkle with an expression, half indignant, half 
mischievous; her cheeks took fire, and the smile that 
revealed her white and even teeth was both scornful 
and roguish. 

She heard Sir John on the stairs, and thougli he 
mounted them with a quick step, before he reached 
the chamber her pretty face was composed to a 
demure and bashful expression. 

“Alone, and waiting, I am too happy!” exclaimed 
the young baronet, taking her hand, which, however, 
she drew bashfully from his grasp. 

11 No, you shall not be cruel to-day, my Hebe. Why 
are those pretty lips gathered up so poutingly like a 
rose-bud churlishly nursing its dew? Why is that 
snowy shoulder turned so disdainfully upon me? If 
I have sinned, sweet Eunice, kill me with a glance 
32* 


of those eyes, but, in mercy, keep them veiled no 
longer. Eunice, dear Eunice, you will not deal so 
harshly with me because, loving you with a despe¬ 
rate passion, that would not be concealed, I have, in 
an unguarded moment, betrayed my secret?” 

There was a struggle in the heart of Eunice Bruce. 
Perhaps she kept her shoulder turned upon the young 
courtier to conceal feelings that were becoming too 
powerful for her. However this may be, when she 
turned her face toward him, it bore traces of con¬ 
siderable emotion, not altogether forbidding. 

“You forgive me, sweet one; you will not drive 
me to despair?” cried Sir John, and he would have 
pressed her hand to his lips, but she drew it hastily 
away. 

“Nay, Sir John, you presume too much and too 
early,” she said. “These words and this position 
from a man who is even now urging his suit with 
another lady—they are insulting!” • 

Sir John changed color and bit his lip till the marks 
of his white teeth were left in the warm crimson. 

“Another lady, sweet Eunice, what mean you?” 
he stammered, with a look of aunoyance. 

“I speak,” replied Eunice, “of theyoungforeigner 
now under the protection of our gracious queen, to 
whom Sir John Payton has openly made proposals 
of marriage, while he was attempting to deceive the 
rustic wife of John Bruce into a belief that he loved 
her better than aught else on earth.” 

“And so Ido, by all that is sacred! Never man 
loved woman with a passion so well as that which I 
feel for you!” cried Sir John, with energy. 

“And yet you are in treaty of marriage with 
another!” 

“But I love her not. There is not upon the broad 
earth a woman who ever has, or ever can divide my 
heart with you.” 

Eunice shook her head with an incredulous smile. 
“Still you deny not that proposals have been made 
by which this pretty foreign maiden will become 
your wife, while I-—” Eunice blushed crimson and 
her eyes flashed. “What would you make of me?” 

“The sun of my heart, the adored lady of my love!” 

“While this lady will bear your name—divide 
your fortune, and in the end win away the heart with 
her beauty, while 1 shall have given up husband and 
good name to make mine own—out upon it, Sir John, 
you love the lady now!” 

“On my life; on my soul, Eunice, but for the 
wealth and power which she will bring me, this per¬ 
son is indifferent to me as thousands of women whom 
I never saw!” 

"Wealth and power, Sir John; why, the maiden 
some few months since was but a strolling singer—so 

I rumor has it. It is for love! I say naught else would 
induce a brave courtier to unite himself with a name¬ 
less, penniless wonderer like that!” 

“Nay, Eunice, nay,” persisted Sir John. “It is 
you, only you, whom I love!” 

“Out upon such love! I will have none of it! 
S Think you, Sir John, that I will give up an honest 
> name, a husband of fair standing and good substance, 
> and all for one who loves another all the time!” 

S Sir John made an impatient jesture, and began to 
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pace the room, biting his lip angrily, and to all appear¬ 
ance, sustaining a powerful struggle within himself. 
Eunice sat down partially veiling her face with one 
hand, but she contrived to steal a private glance now 
and then at her courtly admirer through the rosy 
fingers, and, spite of her efforts to suppress it, a half 
smile might be seen hovering around the lips that 
her palm failed entirely to cover. The instant Sir 
John placed himself by her side this mischievous 
glance was subdued. The fingers were pressed close 
to her eyes, and she turned suddenly from him. 

“If,” said Sir John, “if I can prove to you that 
my broken fortunes, not my will consents to this 
marriage; that I submit to it as the only mean3 by 
which my rank and present position can be main¬ 
tained—if I can prove all this, and that it is for you 
that I make the sacrifice, then, Eunice, then will you 
frown upon me thus?” 

• “But you cannot prove it,” said Eunice. “This 
wealth—this power—the maiden has it not.” 

“But if I do prove it?” 

“Nay, the thing is impossible; it is useless speaking 
of it.” 

“Eunice, will you not take my word?” 

“No; how should I? Did you tell me of this mar¬ 
riage project? Was not all your protestations a de¬ 
ception?” 

Sir John started up, absolutely grinding his teeth 
with rage. 

“A false tongue has brought this gossip hither!” 
he exclaimed. 

“Nay, if the gossip be true, and as yet it is unde¬ 
nted, why should I be kept in ignorance when it is 
the wonder of half London? Think you my rustic 
breeding requires no court enlightenment?” 

“But, Eunice, you answer me not; this banter of 
sharp words means nothing. Let us to the river, my 
barge waits, and the soft air will blow away this 
sullen humor!” 

“My husband has ordered it so, and I am ready!” 
replied Euniee, demurely taking up her hat and 
mantle. “Would that we were safe at Bethna 
again!” and the pretty traitoress heaved a sigh. 

A barge with rowers in livery lay at the water’s 
edge, and into this Eunice Bruce stepped, declining 
the assistance of Sir John, and nestling herself down 
among the cushions, she studiously fixed her atten¬ 
tions on the scene lying before her. Sir John was 
greatly annoyed, and sat in evident ill-humor gazing 
upon the demure and thoughtful face so resolutely 
turned from him. Nothing could have been more 
beautiful than the river that day. The water was 
silvery and light with sunshine; barges, wherries, 
and every species of water craft floated up and down 
the stream, rippling and flashing through the waves, 
some with silken streamers floating to the dip of a 
dozen oars, and others toiling heavily along with a 
slow and monotonous pull. All this was new to Eunice 
Bruce, and without an efi’ort she found her attentions 


sufficiently occupied. The town in all the grandeur 
of its vast, gloomy walls—the noble mansions upon 
the river’s brink, and a thousand objects almost of 
equal interest, were quite enough to excite her blithe¬ 
some spirit with almost child-like curiosity. Her 
bright eyes roved from one object of interest to an¬ 
other, now and then her silvery laugh rang out upon 
the water freely, as if she had been roaming in her 
own native wild wood. She seemed to forget that 
Sir John was present, but whenever he attempted to 
address her the joyous carelessness of her manner 
disappeared. She became cold and almost repulsive. 
At length he lost alt patience. 

“Will you ever remain in this humor?” he ex¬ 
claimed, angrily. 

“ Why not amuse yourself as I do, Sir John. Surely 
these are pleasant sights upon the water,” cried Eu¬ 
nice, with a careless laugh; “one needs only a little 
rustic credulity to make a fairy land of this. Now 
why should I not fancy these the diamonds that will 
crown your bride?—more reasonable by far than that 
you should wed her for the wealth that she has not, 
and never can have.” 

Eunice dipped her pretty hand into the water, and 
a shower of sunlit drops rained from her rosy fingers 
as she spoke. 

“Will you never have done with this subject?— 
never forgive the sacrifice I am compelled to make?” 

‘•'Never—never, on my life,” cried Eunice, turning 
her flashing eyes upon him, “while you attempt this 
double deception! Follow your heart if you will and 
wed this maiden, but do not strive to convince me 
that you have any motive save the woman—love that 
her beauty has kindled in a fickle heart. Wed her, 
but leave me in peace.” 

“ Will nothing convince you that my reasons for 
wishing this union are such as I have stated.” 

“Nothing but proof such as you have not to give— 
until you cau convince me that these water-drops are 
jewels of price by your bare word alone, will I be¬ 
lieve in the mysterious wealth which exists in nothing 
but your assertion.” 

“But if 1 prove beyond contest that this lady has 
wealth enough to disencumber my estate, and that a 
union with her will give me even more power than 
wealth?” 

“Oh, then!” said Eunice,smiling,as she tossed the 
water-drops in the sunshine—“then we may talk of 
other things.” 

“And not till then, Eunice?” 

“In sooth, no; your town ladies may be content to 
accept divided hearts, but we of the country are not 
satisfied with less than we give.” 

The barge sped on its way, and Sir John fell into 
deep thought, in which there seemed to be many con¬ 
flicting doubts. Eunice also became more serious as 
the river scenery became less interesting, and thus 
the two pursued their course down the Thames. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

t( Alas, that man’s success should move 

The very charm that wakes Ids love.” RIarmion. 

Why is it that man, even in selfishness, will never 
become*wise enough to learn that neglect or wrong 
to the woman who loves him dashes away the bloom 
from his own fruit—the dew from the leaves that 
shelter it? The woman’s heart, exposed to constant 
neglect and wrong, is certain either to wither and 
yield up the strength of its best affections, or what is 
far worse, harden into cold and reckless indifference, 
allowing the pure sympathies that have been rejected 
to freeze over and petrify in her heart, as we some¬ 
times find wild blossoms buried in the stone, which 
chance and time has consolidated around them; blos¬ 
soms existing still, but so fettered and choked tip from 
light and air, that they remain inert and dead in every 
thing but form and color. Thus until the rock is 
broken in twain, we know not that it was ever pliant 
and yielding enough to fold a wild blossom in its cold 
centre. 

A good and a warm young heart was that which 
Catharine of Braganza brought to her kingly husband 
—rich in feeling, ardent, sincere, impulsive, she was 
a feeble match for the careless manner but unyielding 
will of a husband, whose selfishness was not the less 
intense that it was bland, nor the less oppressive that 
it was carelessly urged, 

Since her ride in Greenwich Park, when all her 
gentle hopes of regaining her husband’s love were 
so heartlessly crushed, Catharine seemed to have 
changed her character. Hopeless and heart sick 
with a struggle against the will of her husband, and 
the insolence of a rival now more shameless than 
ever, the poor queen yielded unresisting to her fate; 
she had lost all strength to resist, and dashing aside 
at once her woman’s tears and her queenly pride, 
she flung herself with reckless gaiety injo the whirl 
of her husband’s profligate court. But her gaiety 
was all excitement; her wild spirits so unnatural that 
they broke up and almost destroyed those traits of 
deep feminine tenderness and womanly dignity that 
had at first rendered her so interesting. 

And now the bad, bold Castlemain became in 
everything but name Queen of England. Catharine 
submitted to her empire without any of the fruitless 
struggles that had marked herbridal life. Together 
these two women were constantly seen before the 
people. They rode in the same carriage, promenaded 
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the same walks—danced in the same set. Indeed 
Charles seemed only desirous of parading his un¬ 
manly triumph over the moral sense of a frail woman 
before his subjects in a manner most degrading to 
himself and her. 

Poor Francesca felt the evil effects of the change, 
and her palace life became more difficult of endu¬ 
rance than her free wanderings had been. The tran¬ 
quillity for which she had struggled with all the might 
of her young heart, gave way from the time her eyes 
fell upon Lord Bowdon in the king’s presence cham¬ 
ber. Then her heart spoke out in the single cry that 
rose from it as her look met his, and from that hour 
she became timid and restless as a prisoned bird who 
knows that its mate is hovering near the gilded bars 
of its cage. Oh! how eagerly she watched—how 
earnestly she hoped for his presence after that. How 
wild and groundless seemed the reasons that, in her 
cooler moments, had been enough To drive her from 
the shelter of Lord Bowdon’s roof. The sweet hours 
that she had spent there—the words that he had uttered 
—the looks of love, so deep, so earnest, so pure, with 
which he lmd regarded her—all came baek upou her 
memory with a vividness that made her heart tremble 
within her. Her bou! seemed given up to one yearn¬ 
ing wish—a wish to see and talk with him again. 

But Lord Bowdon came no more to the palace. 
Suddenly as he presented himself did he seem to dis¬ 
appear from those kingly haunts, without a word or 
sign for her. She went to Guilo, for her soul abso¬ 
lutely panted for sympathy, and when the boy ques¬ 
tioned her with his dark and loving eyes, she told him 
all—the keen suffering that she had endured, the re¬ 
sistless desire (hat possessed her to see Lord Bowdon 
again. 

Guilo listened to her with gentle attention; none of 
those gleams of jealous love that had formerly fired 
his eyes were discernible now. His new home op¬ 
pressed him—he also had. learned to contrast the 
meretricious g! tter of a vicious court with the lofty 
and wholesome simplicity of their home at Bowdon. 
Compared with those that formed the household and 
visitors of the countess, Lord Bowdon seemed to the 
pure and simple heart of Guilo like an angel, whose 
wing might yet give holy shelter to him and his sister. 

Guilo expressed all this to his Francesca as they sat 
together in the dim light of the queen’s apartment, 
and the young girl was greatly comforted. But a 
new source of uneasiness arose to the gentle girl. It 
was long before she could be made fullv aware that 
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the gallant speeches and studied attentions of Sir John 
Payton had any serious result in view; and when that 
gentleman did at last make his hopes fully understood, 
the young girl shrunk from him with absolute terror. 
She might never see Lord Bowdon again, but the very 
thought of anbther made her whole sensitive nature 
thrill painfully, as if an outrage had been offered to 
its idol. She refused Sir John with gentle dignity— 
a princess might have declined his homage with as 
few words, without compromising her pride. That 
Sir John was noble, handsome, comparatively rich, 
never entered her mind; her first impulse was one of 
pure surprise that he should have believed it possible 
that one who had ever lived beneath the same roof 
with Lord Bowdon, could be won to love auother. 
She did not even tell Guilo that Sir John had sought 
her as his future wife, for, strange as it may seem, 
there was a feeling of humiliation connected with the 
idea that kept her silent. The poor minstrel girl in 
her simple ideas of human worth, could see nothing 
in the homage of a gay and petted court minion to 
excite her pride, or even gratitude. 

But an object which Lady Castlemain had set her 
heart upon, was not likely to be thwarted by the quiet 
and gentle refusal of a young girl. Hating Francesca 
as she did everything that she fancied lay between her 
and an entire influence over the king—this haughty 
woman found in the disinclination of the maiden for 
the proposed marriage a new and malicious reason 
for urging it, and in her violent nature each caprice 
became a passion, and she bent every energy to the 
ruin of one helpless girl as if it had been a kingdom 
at stake. 

The king, whose singular interest in Francesca had 
in nothing diminished, was greatly annoyed by the 
pertinacious dislike of the countess; and when Sir 
John Payton’s proposal was laid before him, gladly 
encouraged it ns the only means of removing the 
groundless jealousy of this unprincipled woman with¬ 
out absolute injury to the queen’s favorite. 

The queen too, with whom the bland manners and 
real gaiety of character possessed by young Payton, 
had rendered him a fpvorite, yielded all her gentle 
influence in forwarding his suit, and thus it happened 
that poor Francesca -was at all times exposed to his 
unfortunate and most unwelcome attentions, till at 
length they almost amounted to persecution. 

But now Francesca’s time of trial was drawing 
close at hand. Sir John was impatient—the coun¬ 
tess became resolute to accomplish the union she had 
determined on without delay; and Charles, worn out 
by her constant perseverance, was at last urged into 
using more active authority than was altogether plea¬ 
sant to his indolent nature. He saw very plainly that 
in order to secure peace to himself this young gtrl 
must be sent from the court, or become the wife of 
Sir John. It was after a conversation with the coun¬ 
tess, in which this subject had been urged with un¬ 
usual violence, that Charles sent for Frabcesca to 
come before him. 

Never in her life had the young girl entered the 
apartments of Lady Castlemain, and it was with a 
thrill almost of terror that she received the king’s 
Bummons. 


In the ante-room Francesca found her brother, who 
started from the cushions where he was silling and 
came toward her eagerly, and with his hands extended 
as if he would have forced her back from a contact 
with the voluptuous atmosphere that pervaded the 
apartment, and in which he seemed drooping like a 
wild blossom transplanted from the cool brook-side 
to the sultry precincts of a hot-house. 

Francesca greeted his approach with an agitated 
smile, and weaving her fingers quickly together told 
him how she came, and by whom summoned. The 
lad still seemed dissatisfied: he compressed his lips 
and mused an instant, then he drew close to Fran¬ 
cesca’s side, and made her comprehend that he would 
go with her to the king. Thankful even for this frail 
support Francesca linked her arm in his, and the two 
moved toward an opposite door slowly, and with the 
color ebbing from their cheeks at each step. 

Charles was at one end of the dimly lighted and gor¬ 
geous saloon, sitting, or rather loungingamong the pur¬ 
ple cushions of an easy chair, and with one foot half 
buried in the fur of a small ermine rug, from which he 
had just indolently spurned a sleeping spaniel for the 
moment, an especial favorite with the countess. 

The dog gave a howl, and, with his long silken 
ears trailing over the carpet, fled to his half angry 
mistress and nestled himself, still snarling at the king 
amid the crimson folds of her robe. Charles was 
enjoying the little creature’s wrath with an indolent 
laugh, when the door opened and Francesca stood on 
the threshold leaning upon Guilo. 

The king started, and the laugh died on his lips as 
he looked up. It might have been the peculiar light 
that streamed through the open door that produced 
that sudden change in his countenance, for the ante¬ 
room was hung with damask of a golden tint, and the 
sunshine that poured through fell in a rich, warm 
glow over the youthful figures, and floated softly 
■ away into the crimson atmosphere of the saloon, 

' leaving them formed as it were in the golden wood- 
' work of the door, with a back-ground of cloudy gold. 
Charles was a great lover of the arts, and it might 
have been the singular effect produced upon the twins 
by this light that took him by surprise. Certain it is 
the color left his swarth cheek, and his look for an 
instant was sharp and starlled. 

Both Guilo and his sister were in their Italian cos¬ 
tume, a little modified on her part, and with the boy 
only rendered more strikingly picturesque by the rich 
materials and elaborate embroidery bestowed upon it 
by order of the prodigal countess. Of all the gauds 
and jewels which the countess delighted to lavish on 
her favorite pages, Guilo had only accepted a small 
poinard, whose hilt of chased gold glittered upon the 
left side of his girdle. 

Whether it was the artistical effect and grouping 
of the orphans that excited the king’s attention, or 
that they aroused some deeper and more powerful 
feelings, certain it is that Charles lost all his careless 
gaiety the moment they appeared. The same expres¬ 
sion that had changed his lace in the audience cham¬ 
ber came over it again, and deepened into strong and 
visible emotion as Francesca slowly crossed the room, 
leaving her brother by the door. 
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Oppressed, she knew not why, with a feeling of 
profound dread, as if she were about to part with 
some dear hope, Francesca approached the king, and 
bending one knee on the ermine rug at his feet, lifted 
her eyes to his face. 

“You sent for me, sire!” 

Charles did not answer, but his eyes were bent 
upon her upturned face earnestly, almost sternly. In 
that posture, and with her face turned toward the 
light, she seemed to arouse some feeling in his heart 
that broke through his harsh features with inexpli¬ 
cable force. 

“If the king commanded your presence here,” 
exclaimed the Countess of Castlemain, shaking the 
spaniel from her robe as she arose in violent anger, 
“it was to chide you for contumacious conduct in his 
court—it was to order obedience in future. Arise, 
minion, in this saloon you kneel not audaciously to 
be gazed at thus!” 

Francesca turned her large eyes upon the insolent 
woman with a look of calm and modest dignity, that 
would have brought the blood to a less brazen cheek. 
She was about to arise, but the king laid his large 
hand upon her head and prevented the movement. 

“Not yet!” be said, in a subdued and kindly voiee. 
“There was something in that face that made me 
forget why it was thou wert summoned hither. It 
was but an old memory, my lady countess, and should 
not have brought down all this storm of wrath upon 
the poor child.” 

“Is the creature brought hither to brave and insult 
me?” exclaimed the countess. 

“She must have a marvelous degree of courage to 
venture on that!” replied Charles, with a provoking 
smile. 

“Permit me to withdraw!” said Francesca, rising; 
“nothing but a summons from your majesty, which 
none dare disobey, could have brought me hither!” 

“And so,” cried the countess, clenching her hand 
with rage: “and so the nicety of a strolling singer Is 
touched by a visit to the Castlemain; his majesty 
should understand that taunt, I think.” 

“Oddsfisb, my lady countess, his majesty will soon 
be uneapable of understanding anything if this storm 
continues. Upon my soul I have almost forgotten tire 
object for which you would have me send for the 
poor child.” 

“Your highness seems to have forgotten everything 
but her face!” muttered the countess, beginning to 
feel that by this unseemly violence she was defeating 
her own object. “Methinks her obstinate refusal to 
accept the marvelous good fortune offered by Sir John 
Payton should have made a deeper impression.” 

“Ay, there it is now; what, pretty one, can be your 
objection to the very flower and favorite of our court? 
Know you not there is scarce a lady in our kingdom 
who would not deem the offer of his hand a piece of 
rare fortune?” 

“I cannot so deem it!” said Francesca, quietly. 

“And wherefore, maiden?” 

“It is easy guessing why?” sneered the countess. 

“I do not love Sir John,” answered Francesca, 
without giving any token that she marked the cruel 
sneer, save by her rising color. 


“But he loves you.” 

“I think not, sire.” 

“Then why should he seek you?” 

“Nay, I cannot tell; but it is not from love, my own 
heart tells me that.” 

“Oddsfish, girl; but it would be difficult guessing 
what other reason he can have.” 

“It is difficult; I cannot account for it!” 

The king gazed earnestly upon her. 

“So young, without friends, penniless, this refusal 
is more than strange,” he muttered. “Why, child, 
do you know that it seems like mid-summer madness, 
unless indeed,” Charles paused and looked keenly in 
her face, it was pale and quiet as marble: “unless 
indeed,” he added, impressively, “Cupid has been 
early with his bird bolts in another quarter!” 

Instantly that pale face was Hushed to a burning 
crimson, and with his keen glance Charles saw that 
a shiver flashed like electricity through the young 
girl’s frame. The slow, downward sweep of her 
inky lashes but half concealed the Are that seemed 
melting away in her eyes. Nothing on earth could 
have been more thrilling)}' beautiful than the change 
that came over her. 

She loved, that young girl, so beautiful, so rich in 
delicate feeling, how she must have loved to change 
and tremble, and show this only with the bare con¬ 
sciousness that her passion was guessed at. And who 
was the object of this exquisite passion? 

She had lived in his court entirely isolated and 
almost constantly in the queen’s apartments—save 
with himself and Sir John Payton she had seldom 
been known to exchange n word. Sir John Payton 
she had refused—who then could it be that had ex¬ 
cited the first beautiful love of a heart so young and 
pure? Who? 

The answer came to his heart with a shock that 
made it thrill as it had not done for many long years. 
His swarthy cheeks grew dark with color, and when 
he lifted his eyes they fell beneath the fierce, sneering 
glance with which the countess was regarding him. 

What a contrast those two females presented as 
they stood before the monarch. The one majestic, 
nay, fierce in her imperious beauty, ber white arms 
shackled with jewels, and folded over a bosom heav¬ 
ing with rage, and but half covered with the blood 
red folds of her velvet robe. The other, shrinking 
with sensitive shame, her slight figure swaying like 
a willow branch; her face, neck and hands crimson 
with blushes, and every nerve in her body tremulous 
as the stem of a wild blossom. Charles, with all his 
follies and his vices, was a man to feel this contrast 
with a sense of strong inward shame. He was deeply- 
grieved at the pain he had unwittingly brought upon 
the young girl, and would have given half his king¬ 
dom for the power to shield her confusion from the un- 
feminine scrutiny of the woman who stood triumphing 
over it. 

“Some other time,” said Charles,strivingin vain to 
give dignity and steadiness to his voice and manner: 
“some other lime we will talk more of this matter.” 

Francesca took these words as a dismissal, and 
casting one grateful glance at the king, she drew 
back glad to quit a scene which had been full of 
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distress to her; but the countess stepped forward and 
laid one hand upon her shoulder, grasping it till the 
poor girl shrunk with pain. 

“Now! Your highness, now, and here, let this 
matter be settled. Why glaze over that which every 
one about the court can see is her true reason for re¬ 
fusing Sir John? If 1 am to be supplanted by a thing 
like this,” and the fierce woman touched the burning 
cheek of Francesca scornfully with the tip of her 
finger—“let it be proclaimed at once, as I will pro¬ 
claim it from one end of England to the other, that 
the queen, the pure, high-minded bride who refused 
to admit the Countess of Castlemain into her presence, 
has taken into her very bed chamber a low, strolling 
singer, whom she fosters and fondles, knowing her 
to be the minion of her royal husband. It will speak 
well for the queen—it will exalt the royalty of Eng¬ 
land in the eyes of the nation.” 

“It will seal the infamy of the lip that utters it!” said 
Charles, turning sternly upon the countess. “Peace, 
madam, or you never see my face again!” 

“Perhaps not!” replied the countess, insolently; 
“but in that case all England shall see the very plea¬ 
sant and touching letters with which it has been your 
majesty's pleasure to address me in times gone by.” 

Charles bit his lip till it grew white beneath the 
pressure of his teeth. When from very pain he was 
forced to unlock his hold, an epithet of blistering 
scorn broke from him, and he turned toward Fran¬ 
cesca. The poor girl stood perfectly motionless, 
frozen, as it were, into marble by the world of in¬ 
famy that had been opened to her through the lips of 
that hardened •woman. Her cheeks nt n moment 
before so full of fire, were now cok and deathly 
white—her lips were parted as in terror, and her 
hands fell helplessly downward. She uttered no 
word—she forgot that it was the king who stood 
before her, but turned and walked from the room. 

Guilo had been watching the scene. His quick 
eye delected much that was sealed to his hearing. 
You might have seen his face kindle when Fran¬ 
cesca grew animated, nnd when she turned white 
With anguish, he too became pallid ns a corpse. 
Once, and only once he moved from his station by 
the door, that was when the countess laid her hand 
upon Francesca’s shoulder. At that moment Guilo 
stepped forward with a low cry, and half drew the 
poinard from his girdle, but the woman instantly 
Undid her grasp, and Guilo thrust back his poinard 
in its sheath unseen by the persons whose move¬ 
ments had so excited him. 

Francesca’s eyes fell upon her brother as she pas- 
feed through the door. She reached forth her hand 
With a warm smile, and leaning upon him for sup¬ 
port, passed into the ante-room. Here, however, 
Francesca’s strength gave way: she had only power 
to reach the embrasure of a window, where she sat 
down, breathing hard, and making a vain effort to 
collect her thoughts. Guilo stood by her wondering 
at this strange agitation, for to him it seemed with¬ 
out adequate cause. The ante-room opening directly 
tipoii the saloon most used by the countess, was gene¬ 
rally occupied only by a single page, stationed there 
to announce the approach of those persons whom her 


ladyship wished to see. This post was assigned to 
Guilo, whose infirmity, she supposed, would secure 
the countess against the usual eves-dropping propen¬ 
sities of his class. Thus it happened that the brother 
and sister were alone in the chamber, though in a 
larger room beyond some half score of pages might 
have been observed loitering upon the cushioned 
benches, and playing at various games with all the 
airs of mimic courtiers bent on ruining themselves. 

Guilo closed the door which led to this room, and 
returned to the window where Francesca was sitting. 
But scarcely had he twined his fingers in order to 
make the first eager inquiry, when the door was flung 
open again, and a page ushered in with considerable 
ceremony Sir John Payton and a young female, who 
from her changing color and eager glances from ob¬ 
ject to object, seemed but little accustomed to the 
luxurious elegance that surrounded her. 

When Francesca saw the young baronet she started 
up surprised and aghast. Her first impulse was to rush 
from the room, for in the state of high nervous excite¬ 
ment that shook her frame, she beheld the handsome 
noble with absolute terror. But there was no method 
by which she could leave the chamber without pre¬ 
senting herself before Sir John, and what was worse, 
drawing the attention from all the malapert pages in 
the ante-chamber to her discomposure. Struck with 
this thought, she shrunk back into the deep embra¬ 
sure; and Guilo, who saw her terror, let a few waves 
of the silken drapery fall lower down, thus offering 
greater chance of concealment for her person. Sir 
John, who had paused near the entrance, and was 
addressing his companion in a low voice, now turned 
his attention to Guilo, and beckoned him forward 
with a smile. With one of those signs rendered easy 
by his familiarity with the household, he inquired if 
any one was with the countess. 

Guilo answered that the king was within. Sir John 
looked greatly pleased, and turning to his companion 
spoke a few rapid words, which brought the bright 
blood to her cheek, and were uttered in his usual 
tone, for poor Guilo’s infirmity rendered all caution 
unnecessary; and the young courtier was quite un¬ 
conscious of Francesca’s presence. 

But Francesca, amid all her agitation, heard the 
words that brought the blood so warmly into the 
young countrywoman’s cheek, and her heart sick¬ 
ened within her at the treacherous tenderness they 
expressed. It was another weave of the vicious life 
that surrounded her. She began to feel os if her own 
high nature were withering and contaminated by the 
untruth of others. The very air of the court seemed 
weighed down with moral contagion. To her ex¬ 
cited ideas the lowest hedge in England, with pure, 
wild blossoms around, and the pure breath of Heaven 
above, seemed preferable to her palace life. 

But a slight rustling of the window drapery as the 
young girl shrunk closer behind it, was the only 
warning given to Sir John that a sickened and in¬ 
dignant heart was beating so near; and he was too 
completely occupied with his companion to notice 
the faint sound. He took the young countrywoman’s 
hand in his, and almost bent his lips upon it, but 
seeing that Guilo regarded him with a sharp and 
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earnest look, he merely bent over the little hand 
and with the color in his cheek slightly deepening, 
motioned the page to announce his presence to the 
countess. 

Guilo flung open the door leading to the saloon 
and made his usual signal. After a moment he drew 
back, and Sir John passed in, leaving the female be¬ 
hind in the ante-room. 

At first Eunice Bruce was occupied by a curious 
examination of the room. The heavy gilded cor¬ 
nices—the rich hangings—the pictures, glowing in 
their princely frames, seemed to bewilder and delight 
her. She pressed her dainty foot upon the carpet, 
seemingly rather doubtful if it were not wood-moss 
and wild blossoms that she trod upon. She sunk her 
dimpled little hand into the velvet cushions; and once 
or twice, as she cast her eyes upon some of the pic¬ 
tures, you could see the rosy glow of a blush float 
over her neck and face. At length she seemed beset 
with a feminine desire to examine the window dra¬ 
pery, and approaching the embrasure where Fran¬ 
cesca stood, gathered up the masses of glowing silk 
in her hand, but started back with a faint exclamation 
on finding that she stood face to face with a stranger. 

For one moment the two young creatures brought 
so strangely together, stood gazing at each other. 
Francesca startled and pale—Eunice all in a glow 
of confusion, and blushing crimson to the temples. 
This natural embarrassment gave way directly to an 
expression of mingled pleasure, doubt and surprise. 
She looked from Guilo to the young girl, and again 
at the youth, as if running over some idea rapidly in 
her mind that already trembled on her lips. She had 
often heard the domestics at Bowdon describe the 
singular beauty of these orphans—their striking re¬ 
semblance to each other, and the attachment that ex¬ 
isted between them. You could see by the changing 
of her face that doubt with regard to their identity 
was fast resolving itself into conviction, that some 
generous and impulsive resolve was entering her 
warm, little heart. 

“Are you? I am sure you arc Francesca, the 
orphan—the young lady who was shipwreeued at 
Bowdon?” said the kind-hearted little woman, and 
she began to tremble with the eager delight of her 
discovery. “If you are the same—if indeed this 
handsome youth is your brother—speak to me—trust 
me. Indeed you may—I am your friend—I know 
Lord Bowdon—we were playmates together—I saw 
him only yesterday.” 

Eunice had spoken all this very rapidly, and as it 
were in a single breath. She looked eagerly at Guilo 
and smiled. She turned to Francesca and smiled still, 
but tears, eager,/bright tears sprang to her eyes, and 
seizing the young girl’s hand, she pressed it warmly 
to her lips. 

“Yesterday,” faltered Francesca, and a glow came 
to her marble cheek, but it faded instantly away, and 
withdrawing her hand from Eunice, she added in a 
cold and changed voice, “but you came here, madam, 
with Sir John Payton!” 

Eunice seemed greatly dissatisfied. 

"I know—I know,” she said, eagerly, “and here 
is no time or place to tell you how it chanced. But 
15* 


do believe me it is for your good, and to serve Lord 
Bowdon that I come hither at all; no one else could 
bring me but this silken courtier. I know his hollow¬ 
ness—I know, better even than you do, all his plans 
regarding you. Will you not trust me?—does this 
great palace contain so many honest friends that you 
can cast aside a real desire to love and serve you so 
readily?” 

“Alas—alas, we have no friends here; no home any 
where,” exclaimed Francesca, clasping her hands, 
and overcome by the sense of her utter loneliness 
unconsciously aroused by the oflered kindness of a 
stranger. 

“At Bowdon all were your friends, from the highest 
to the lowest,” answered Eunice, taking Francesca’s 
now unresisting hand. “ Why did you leave those 
who loved you so much?” 

“Why—why, alas!” cried Francesca, and the tears 
streamed down her cheeks. “We fled from our own 
hearts—we fled from the shadow of evil to meet its 
substance here. Oh, madam, madam, if you knew 
what has been said to me this day, and yonder in the 
very presence of an English monarch. You might 
well ask me why we fled from Bowdon, my poor 
brother and I. Oh! would to Heaven we had never 
left it, or died before we come hither—hither in this 
stately charnel house, where I must prepare and wed 
the man my very soul loathes, or he branded before 
the world—the world where Lord Bowdon lives—as a 
thing such—such as any woman would blush to name, 
save that one in yonder.” 

Francesca spoke with vehemence, her eyes spark¬ 
led, and her cheeks burned beneath the tears that 
drenched them. 

“And have they urged you thus?” cried Eunice, 
with generous indignation. “Would they force you 
1 to this union?” 

“Worse—oh! how much worse!” answered Fran¬ 
cesca. 

“One word, a single question, dear, young lady, 
not for myself, but for one who loves you as well, 
nay, better than a sister. Say to me in words, is this 
marriage with Sir John so very bitter, could you not 
think of it with some degree of content?” 

“Listen to me and you shall hear,” said Francesca, 
checking her tears and speaking with firm emphasis. 
“ When you saw me—aye, before—I had made my re¬ 
solve. You see my brother—my poor, poor Guilo— 
young as I am—so helpless, and—oh, Heavens! how 
dear. Once, it is not many months since, I sat by the 
boy, and saw him at my feet perishing from lack of 
food—pale, trembling, his mouth parched—his limbs 
strenglhless. We* had no shelter, no home, no bread 
—I would have given the last pulse in my heart for a 
single crust of food to save Guilo. That time a poor 
woman gave us nourishment and a roof, but the same 
want came again. We were wanderers on the earth 
—two children whom the storm had cast upon a 
strange shore. One day we sat beneath a hedge— 
Guilo and I—within sight of London. We were hun¬ 
gry, but a cup of cold water was all that the world 
had to give us. Faint and weary, I turned to Guilo 
and laid his head in my lap, hoping, almost praying 
that we might perish there and then. Strength, hope 
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youth, all were swallowed up, we only asked to uie.. 
From that hedge we were brought hither to this home > 
of kings! Can you think what the change Was to us? > 
Can you dream how my poor heart glowed and aweU > 
led with grateful feelings to those who had brought j 
back life to the heart, strength to the limbs of my poor | 
Guilo? It was not gratitude but worship that I felt j 
for the queen, the king, all ^Jgit had scattered a portion 
of their golden sunshine on the head of my gentle 
brother. For a time all here, that seems so bright to 
you, was beautiful to me. My brother no longer 
turned his hungry gaze upon me, as I sat with his 
head on my lap, he was happy, and I-” 

“Wert happy also, until Sir John Payton came 
with his mischievous proposals,” said Eunice, as she 
saw that the young girl hesitated. 

“ You see my brother, his eyes are bright, his cheek 
is warm with health. Can you imagine how terrible 
it must be to drag him hence to wander over the earth 
again to be athirst, hungry, shelterless? Well, think 
of this, and then say if 1 do not loathe the thought of a 
union with Sir John, for rather than wed him~-rather 
than yield my fame to the lips of yonder woman—I 
and Guilo go forth on the morrow—forth upon the 
wide world to suffer, perchance to die!” 

Francesca ceased speaking, her hands were clasped, 
her head drooped downward, and large tears rolled 
slowly over her cheek. Eunice began to sob, her 
hands trembled while she gathered the cold fingers of 
Francesca between them, as if she were determined 
to impart some of her own bounding hopes to the 
orphan. 

“Yes—go,” she said, “leave this place: run away 
from Sir John, the king, everybody here. It is the 
easiest way, and just the very best thing to be done; { 
but as for hedges and hunger, the wide world, and! 
all that—why is there no place like Bethna in Great j 
Britain? Is not John Bruce a man of substance, j 
without chick or child to share it with? Am not I, J 
Eunice Bruce, held of some consequence both at | 
Bethna and at Bowdon? Come and live with us—j 
the old house is so large that John and I get lost in it. j 
Besides you will be so useful; John is fond of music, j 
and if you could manage to teach that lute of yours a j 
few psalm tunes for him when he happens to be inj 
the house, and would not be put out at a habit he has > 
of singing through the nose—he got it in old Noll’s) 
army, nothing could be more delightful. Then there 
is the beautiful boy—what could have happened belter l 
than his not being able to hear or talk! He will not| 
tire of long prayers in the morning, nor put John outj 
by asking questions and yawning as I do sometimes 
when the good man reads a homily with twelve heads 
in the old hall. Now the idea has come into my brain, 
it seems wonderful that we have ever got along at 
Bethna without you.” 

While Eunice was thus talking herself out of breath, 
and urging the most generous hospitality upon a person 
whom she had never seen before, Francesca felt all 
her reserve yield to the pure warmth of kindness so 
evidently sincere and earnest. Her cold fingers grew 
animated, and clasped the plump hands that gave them 
a cheering shake now and then, as Eunice became 
more and more earnest. Her heavy eyes brightened, 


and with a gush of grateful tears she bent forward and 
leaned her face upon Eunice’s shoulder. Instantly 
the white arm of Eunice Bruce was flung around the 
weeping girl, and, drawing her close to a bosom now 
swelling with generous pleasure, the Puritan’s wife 
bent her rosy mouth and whispered, “oh, Lord Bow¬ 
don will love his playmate the better for having held 
you thus!” 

Eunice knew that it was wrong in her to say this, 
bound in faith as Lord Bowdon was to another—but, 
for her life, she could not have kept the words back; 
nor, we much fear, did she experience proper pru¬ 
dence when she felt the warm blood swelling and 
glowing over the eheek her lips pressed while she 
breathed the imprudent words. 

Francesca rose from the embrace of her new friend, 
for with her pure and lofty nature she could have no 
doubt of kindness natural and generous as that dis¬ 
played by Eunice Bruce. 

“You will go with us to Bethna!” said Eunice,not 
quite removing her arm. 

“Yes, we will go! wherever it is: Guilo and I will 
be grateful and content; to-night I must explain all to 
my brother. Until now I have kept this cause of sor¬ 
row from his knowledge. Thank God, and thanks— 
oh! many thanks to you—he will not be required to 
starve and suffer for me again.” 

“Now,” said Eunice, remembering how brief was 
the time that might be allowed her. “It is settled that 
you leave this place. But how shall we manage to 
get you both away? Were you ever in London?” 

“Never!” 

“That is unfortunate; but you and Guilo there can 
1 manage to leave the palace almost any time.” 

“ Yes, we are allowed much freedom: nearly every 
evening we pass together.” 

“There is no one here whom you will grieve for, 
I dare say?” 

“The queen has ever been kind, more than kind 
till this unfortunate proposal of Sir John’s. She is not 
less generous now, but thinks that I feel too keenly 
obstinate and ungrateful. She is not happy—this 
good queen—and it wilt go against my heart to leave 
her as I must.” 

“She is good—she is generous—why not tell her 
the truth?” said Eunice. 

Francesca mused a moment, and answered with a 
beaming eye. 

‘■'And so I will, for no one ever trusted Catharine 
in vain. I will tell her of the language used by yon¬ 
der woman—nay, not all—that I could not bring my 
tongue to utter, but the good queen shall know that I 
do not abandon my post without just cause.” 

"That is well,” answered Eunice; “now listen, 
to-morrow night there is a moon, I believe. Between 
nine and ten come with Guilo to the nearest point 
upon the river. John will bo there with some sort of 
water*craft—and I, yes, I will come also, for if any 
thing should happen wrong the poor, dear man might 
not know exactly how to manage without me; be¬ 
sides I don’t think he ever ran away with a young 
lady in his life!” 

“We wilt be punctual,” said Francesca, smiling in 
spite of her anxiety. 
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“Hush!” answered Eunice, lifting: her finger, , 
“there seems to be some stir near the door. I am \ 
to have an audience with the great folks in yonder, j 
you must know, and Sir John may come forth at any j 
moment; let the curtain drop a little more thus, ha!” j 

That instant the door opened, and Sir John Payton 
looked eagerly round for Eunice, who went forward 
to meet him with a bright look and free step as when I 
she was gathering roses in the grounds of Bowdon in < 
her joy, the excitement of her interview with Fran-j 
cesca had suppressed all timidity. \ 

Tire baronet spoke a few words it would seem of < 
encouragement to the pretty dame, and they passed ! 
into the saloon together. ! 

A few minutes after the king came out, evidently! 
somewhat restored to his good humor; as he passed \ 
Guilo the monarch paused, laid his hand caressingly ! 
on the boy’s head, and seemed as if he would have ! 
spoken had he possessed the means of making him-! 
self understood. But after looking earnestly into the 
young face, he passed on with a more thoughtful 
shade of countenance. 

A little time after this Francesca stole away making 
a sign for Guilo to seek her apartments that evening. 
The lad had not watched long at his post when the 
door opened again and forth came the young baronet, 
leading Eunice by the hand. He seemed in high 
spirits, and Eunice was smiling, but around her pretty 
mouth there lay an expression that was not all mirth, 
some deeper feeling now and then flitted across the 
sunshine of her merry features. 

No word passed between the two till they had 
passed both ante-chambers, and were on their way 
out of the palace, 

“Now,” said Sir John, in a soft and persuasive 
voice, “your husband is secure of his home, fair 
dame. This kind office have we performed in his 
behalf. The king’s own word has been pledged.” 

“Yes,” answered Eunice, with a mischievous 
laugh—“his majesty for so ill-favored a man is in 
sooth very gracious; only melhinks he presses the 
hand somewhat longer when he raises one from her 
knee than is absolutely necessary.” 

“Indeed!” said Sir John, in a tone that brightened 
the roguish twinkle in her tormentor’s eye, “1 ob¬ 
served nothing of it!” 

“Nay, it was not likely, but I do believe my poor 
fingers are crimson now from the care his majesty 
took to raise me safely from his feet.” 

“Well, pretty dame, you wilt not need to seek the 
presence again, so his highness will have no further 
opportunity to exercise his gallantry.” 

“Nay, but the court is a beautiful place—and the 
king, his eyes now are like eagles; and his hair—if 
he would but cast aside that awkward peruke—I dare 
say is black as a raven’s wing to match the eyes— 
besides it seems to me that a king cannot well be 


ugly. Are you quite sure, Sir John, that Bethna is 
safe from the spoiler, and that it may not be needful 
for us to see his majesty again?” 

“Quite sure,” answered Sir John, drily. 

“But if it should chance that anything is wanting 
to satisfy John Bruce, I should much prefer when we 
go to the palace again, that your proud lady should 
not be there watchingfeycry look with her great, 
flashing eyes. It destroys all the pleasure of an 
audience—indeed it does, Sir John!” 

“And perhaps you would prefer that I too should 
be absent,” answered Sir John, in a tone of jealous 
rage. 

“Oh, if you could manage that now!” replied 
Eunice, in a tone of the most innocent simplicity. 

Sir John shut his teeth hard, muttering between 
them—“the liule imp, who would have thought one 
interview would have done this?” 

Eunice heard the sound, and guessed in her heart 
how complimentary the words might be, but this only 
induced a little inward laugh and a sly glance at Sir 
John’s clouded brow, that she was very careful he 
did not encounter. 

It is not our purpose to relate the conversation that 
passed between the two during their passage over the 
river, but when they parted at her lodgings Eunice 
Bruce was very serious, and seemed to have been 
talking to some effect, for as Sir John relinquished 
her hand, he said— 

“To-morrow you shall be convinced that I wed 
this maiden but to obtain that power and wealth 
which shall leave no wish ungratified to the object 
of my real love. Though it is cruel, Eunice, that 
your shrewish suspicion should drive me to this 
pass.” 

“Well, to-morrow let it be, or at once will I put 
an end to all this fine talk,” answered Eunice. 

“But remember in doing this I place honor, nay, 
perchance life, in your hands!” 

“Your honor is safe with me as my own, Sir John 
Payton—your life, may it yet be a bright and happy 
one. At any rate in trusting Eunice Bruce you shall 
suffer nothing.” 

There was feeling and unmistakeahle sincerity in 
the liule dame’s reply, it absolutely seemed as if tears 
trembled in her voice. 

“I will trust you with everything,” answered Sir 
John, well pleased to find that she had at length been 
brought to speak earnestly. “To-morrow shall you 
know all the reasons of interest—for as I live, sweet 
dame, my heart is all yours—which have induced my 
proposal to this young Italian.” 

“Then till to-morrow, good night,” was the reply, 
and Eunice passed through the door which a grave 
looking serving man held open for her. 

(to be concluded.) 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

“It is an old tale and often told.”—M armion. 

“Well, Clarkson, who wails without?” demanded 
King Charles, pausing in his walk up and down the 
royal cabinet, as a gentleman of the chambers pre¬ 
sented himself. 

“Your highness, many whom I denied admission— 
having your majesty’s command to that effect. But 
here is the young Earl of Bowdon just come in: will 
it please your highness to see him now?” 

“Yes—send the earl in; and hark ye, dismiss the 
others to my Lord Clarendon. I am in no mood for ; 
petitions.” ; 

The gentlemen of the chambers bowed and with-; 
drew, wondering at the clouded countenance and 
emphatic manner, so unlike the usual indifference of; 
the good natured monarch. ; 

“I misdoubt that you will have a stormy reception,; 
my lord,” said the man, as he marshaled Lord Bow-; 
don to the royal closet. “I have seldom seen the; 
king’s countenance so fiercely dark.” < 

“Indeed,” answered the young earl, with a grave « 
smile, “that might he unfortunate had I favors to ask < 

—but now-” < 

The sad smile died on Lord Bowdon’s countenance: i 
he did not finish the sentence, for they were dose to j 
the royal closet. The door opened, and King Charles J 
came forward as if eager to abbreviate the formal \ 
ceremonials of reception, and enter upon the business \ 
that brought the young earl before him. j 

“My lord,” he said, scarcely giving the earl an \ 
opportunity to bend his knee, “at another time we < 
might find just reason for oflence that you have so > 
long absented yourself from the court, but now— j 
having as we gravely suspect deeper cause of dis- j 
pleasure—we let that subject pass.” ^ 

“I am at a loss—I eannot even conjecture any) 
cause for displeasure that your highness can have | 
against me!” answered Lord Bowdon, with modest) 
firmness. \ 

Charles turned and looked keenly in the young earl’s s 
face. The gravity and confusion which he found there s 
served partially to dispel the frown from his own dark \ 
brow. ( 

“My lord,” he said, somewhat less sternly than ho < 
had spoken before, “you will remember that on re- < 
covering the estates of Bowdon at our hands, you j 
were informed that there had been pledges given $ 
and conditions made between your noble father and 


Office of the 

his king, which you, my lord, would be expected to 
redeem. Need I recall to your mind what these 
obligations were?” 

“No, your highness, they have never for a moment 
left my memory. Sacred as the love I bore my noble 
father—as the fealty due my king do I hold every 
pledge given by his dying breath. I only wonder 
that your majesty can for a moment speak as if there 
existed a doubt of this!” 

“And yet, my lord, knowing your hand and affec¬ 
tions pledged to a lady of your father’s choice, me- 
thinks you held that pledge in little respect when 
Bowdon Castle is made the place of refuge to every 
demoiselle who may seek shelter there in order to 
evade the king’s wishes.” 

“I do not understand your highness,” answered 
Lord Bowdon, with a look of profound surprise. 

“There maybe a mistake in this, though it scarcely 
seems possible!” said Charles, fixing his black eyes 
searchingly upon the earl. “Last night, my lord, a 
young lady who has been for sometime placed near 
the queen’s person, and in whom her majesty has 
much affectionate interest, left privately the court. 
With her went a young lad, her brother, who had 
been placed in the service of Lady Castlemain. 
These young persons at one time, we learn, were 
inmates of Bowdon: it is but reasonable to suppose 
that they have sought shelter with its lord.” 

Lord Bowdon mastered the emotions these words 
excited, and his reply, save to a very nice ear, might 
have sounded perfectly composed. 

“No, j'our highness, the poor young creatures have 
neither sought shelter at Bowdon nor with its lord, 
and if they had, still must my honor stand unim¬ 
peached, since I come this morning only to desire 
leave to travel for a lime.” 

“But your engagement, Lord Bowdon.” 

“That would I fulfil at once with the permission 
of your highness and the lady.” 

Again the king’s brow was clouded: he bent his 
eyes on the floor, and over his swarth cheek the 
blood glowed duskily. Some inward perplexity was 
at work within him. 

“I know not how this can well be, my lord. The 
lady, you know, is of foreign birth. She should have 
been in England months ago, and ready to fulfil the 
contract of marriage existing between you.” 

“I was led so to expect!” 

“The delay is unaccountable; for months no tidings 
either of the lady or her fainly have reached England. 
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A few weeks since I sent a favorite and special 
messenger to learn the cause of this delay. Until 
his return we roust be content to wait, my lord.” 

Lord Bowdon drew a deep breath, and for an in¬ 
stant the color come brightly to his cheeks. The king 
looked at him again with that keen, searching glance. 

“Methinks you do not seem greatly distressed by 
this necessary postponement,” he said* feomewhat 
sternly. 

“Sire, I have never seen the lady!” 

“But when you have seen her, unless her woman¬ 
hood belies the promise of a more tender age, this 
coldness will give way. It must not be a marriage 
of hands without hearts, my lord.” 

«Sire,” answered Lord Bowdon, with gentle dig¬ 
nity, “I have but now expressed my readiness to 
fulfil every claim upon my honor—every shadow of 
a promise given by my father will I redeem; but 
hearts t ’are stubborn things, I may not pledge myself 
to love the lady to whom, unseen, my hand was 
plighted!” 

The king bent his brow and turned away with an 
impatient gesture, very unusual to him, then as sud¬ 
denly confronting the earl again, ho said— 

“You love another, sir!—else why this certainty 
that your bride cannot possess your heart?” 

The blood slowly mounted to Lord Bowdon’s fore¬ 
head. He answered steadily and without hesitation, 

“I will deceive neither the lady nor those who 
have an interest in her welfare—I do love another!” 

“And that other?” 

“Sire, the humblest of your subjects has a right to 
the uncontrolled secrets of his own heart. All that is 
incumbent on an honorable man to say I have said, 
more you will not desire of me!” - 

“Sir earl, this lady is not one to content herself 
with half a heart.” 

“Your majesty, of all men on earth, should know 
that our affections are not to be controlled by state 
policy or family compact.” 

Charles knit his brow, but instantly the frown gave 
■way to his usual good humored smile. 

“Odsfish, but there is more truth than courtesy in 
what you say. Still on one point we would be satis¬ 
fied—at least you can can answer us that this pretty 
foreign girl, this runaway demoiselle has nothing— 
ha! my lord, that blush answers for you.” 

“It admits nothing that an honorable man should 
shrink from acknowledging,” answered Lord Bow¬ 
don, greatly hurt. 

“It 13 strange,” muttered the king, as if speaking 
to himself, “this pretty creature so humble, without 
family, fortune—in short, a lonely beggar, has made 
more havoc among our nobles than the most beau¬ 
tiful and high bom lady of our court. One day Pay- 
ton is .on his knees beseeching for her hand. The 
next—well, ray lord, you will have time to conquer 
this plebeian caprice before your bride arrives— 
meantime-” 

The king was interrupted by a gentleman of the 
household, who knocked timidly at the door. 

“Sire,” said the usherer, “there is a young woman 
and a strange looking man in the court, who refuse 
to go away until I have given their message to your 


majesty. The woman insists that she has business of 
the greatest importance, which nothing shall prevent 
her placing before your highness!” 

“Is the dame young?” inquired Charles, with a 
careless laugh. 

“Not more than twenty, or perhaps a year or two 
added to that, sire.” 

“And is her face presentible?” 

“Comely and bright as a rose, your highness.” 

“Nay, we cannot send her to Clarendon then- 
after my Lord of Bowdon passes out you may bring 
her hither. We were neither king nor gentlemen to 
keep youth and beauty waiting in our palace court.” 

“And the man, sire!” 

“Odsfish! let him stay where he is!” 

The gentleman withdrew quietly and grave as he 
had presented himself, but as he crossed the ante¬ 
chamber a broad smile, which court etiquette had 
checked till then, stole over his face. 

Charles saw him depart, and then turned to Lord 
Bowdon, who had listened to ihis dialogue with a 
beating heart, for something told him that his own 
fate was interested in the words so carelessly spoken. 
He saw that the king with characteristic agitation 
had become impatient for his departure, and prepared 
quietly to withdraw. 

“Another time,” said Charles, as he carelessly sur¬ 
rendered his hand to the young noble, “another time 
we must talk further of this matter, for rest assured 
it touches the affections of your king more nearly 
than you can imagine.” 

As Lord Bowdon crossed the ante-chamber he met 
the man Clarkson, and in his company Eunice Bruce. 
She gave a little start on seeing him, and the color 
came more brightly into her face; but though he 
paused to give her an opportunity of speaking, she 
passed on with a smile, and entered the royal closet. 

Charles, never careless of his personal appearance 
where women were concerned, had with a sort r r 
masculine coquetry occupied the moments after Lord 
Bowdon’s departure, in arranging the glossy curls of 
his peruke a little more over his shoulders, and had 
settled the ruffles of rich point around his hands that 
the gossamer shadows might draw attention from 
their size, and temper the too glowing brilliancy of 
several magnificent jewels that burned upon his fin¬ 
gers. He sat down too in a large, easy chair away 
from the slanting light, and thus in an attitude at once 
graceful and imposing, received Eunice Bruce as she 
entered the closet. 

“Ha! the little rose-bud from Cornwall as I am a 
crowned king,” exclaimed Charles, in a tone of well 
pleased surprise, as Eunice paused by the door trem¬ 
bling, and with her cheeks all in a glow of crimson, 
for she had not anticipated the entire solitude which 
surrounded the gallant monarch. Charles, who was 
really kind-hearted in trifles, took compassion on her 
confusion, though there was something so fresh and 
naive in it that he was half tempted to prolong 
the scene. He arose, however, and taking ihe little 
hand that still rested on the door-latch as if she half 
; meditated a flight, led her respectfully toward his 
chair. 

Without relinquishing her hand Charles sat down, 
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and Eunice, trembling and with tears in her eyes, 
sunk quietly to her knees at his feet. 

“Nay, my pretty dame, what cause can there be 
for tears? Is there anything so terrible about the 
king that it should bring drops of terror into the eyes 
of a-beautiful woman when she finds herself at his 
feet?” 

“Sire—sire, do not speak to me thus: do not call 
me beautiful, I did not come for that. Indeed—in¬ 
deed it does not please me, though you are a great 
monarch, and I a simple, country dame. 51 

Charles sra iled, nay, almost laughed outright. There 
was something so natural, so purely earnest in the 
tone and look with which the little woman deprecated 
his gallant compliments, that he was both amused and 
flattered by it. 

“Nay, pretty one, it were depriving the king of his 
sweetest perogalive were he forbidden to admire and 
love beauty wherever it is found.” 

Charles bent his large, black eyes upon the face of 
Eunice Bruce as he spoke, and in their flashing glance 
the young woman might have read how deep and 
ardent was his admiration of her beauty. She met 
the glance, but it only checked the tears in her eyes, 
and sent every vestige of color from her face. 

“Sire!” she said, trembling from head to foot, but 
not with confusion now—“sire, it was words like 
these that won poor Lady Alice to her ruin!” 

Had a bullet passed into the bosom of Charles 
Stewart he could not have turned more deathly pale. 
He dropped the little hand that was growing cold in 
his, and half starting from his chair fell back again 
with his eyes fixed upon that pale and drooping face, 
for Eunice was terrified by the effect of her words, 
and dared not look up. For the duration of a minute, 
perhaps, the two remained thus, ho gazing upon her 
with a startled, half wild look, she trembling beneath 
his glance. 

“And who told you? What know you of the Lady 
Alice?” said the king, at length forcing himself to 
speak. 

Eunice put aside her mantle, and drew from be¬ 
neath its folds a casket of coral veined and clasped 
with gold. 

“Sire!” she said, in a low, but steady voice, “it is 
now many months since a vessel was wrecked upon 
the coast of Cornwall, close by Bowdon Castle. Two 
persons, only were saved from the wreck, a youth 
and a young maiden who proved to be brother and 
sister.” 

“I know,” said the king, “but what then? What 
had these persons to do with Lady Alice?” 

“Nothing-nothing, for then the Lady Alice was 
dead. Lady Alice, the mother of these two children, 
was-cast on shore by the storm—she was lifeless, but 
to her person this casket was lashed. Open it, sire, 
for in it there is a letter under your own hand, re* 
quiring the unhappy lady to embark for England with 
her children. In it there is a picture of your highness, 
and one of a lady so beautiful that it makes me weep 
to look upon it. There are many letters too, all going 
to prove that the poor lady cast dead upon the cold 
rocks of Cornwall, was the Lady Alice whom you 
wronged, the mother of your children. Oh! look 


upon these things, sire, they will make you weep, 
and it seems to me that tears would be good for you 
now.” 

Eunice pressed the casket into one of the nerveless 
hands that had fallen upon the king’s lap, the other 
was raised to his eyes, aud she saw that all the lower 
part qf his face was of that cold, dusky white, which 
gives to the pallor of a dark hued persou a peculiar 
gloom that few can bear to contemplate. 

Eunice was awe-stricken with these marks of ter¬ 
rible anguish, and rising to her feet she stood beside 
the king, trembling and pale with generous compas¬ 
sion. 

“Oh! sire, if you could but bring yourself to look 
on the picture—I would give the world to see you 
cry!” 

She knelt down once more and kissed the hand 
which held the casket, and her tears dropped upon 
the coral. Good, generous Eunice Bruce, she was 
not afraid to kiss that pale hand. Itwas not the king, 
the gallant Charles Stewart, but the suffering man that 
she pitied. In her compassion the noble-hearted little 
woman forgot everything. 

Charles felt the kiss on his hand, and the tears that 
fell from the eyes of Eunice Bruce seemed to flow 
directly on his heart.. A large drop gathered in his 
aching eyes, and rolled slowly from beneath his hand. 
Eunice saw it. 

“Oh, this will do him good,” she said, inly to her¬ 
self, and a smile flashed through her tears. “Dear, 
dear, but it was dreadful to see him so still and pale, 
now I will go away—he will be better alone.” 

Eunice arose softly and glided toward the door. 

“Not now: do not leave me yet,” said Charles, 
aroused from his grief by the slight noise that she 
made. “I have some questions to ask: wait patiently 
till I can remember what they are.” 

Eunice drew gently back, and retiring to a distant 
part of the room, waited for the king to address her 
again—hut for a time he seemed forgetful of her pre¬ 
sence, so profound was his grief, so bitter the reflec¬ 
tions that crowded upon bis memory. Thus minute 
after minute went by, leaving those two persons so 
strangely thrown together in profound silence, inter¬ 
rupted only by a sharp breath that now and then 
broke from the bosom of Charles Stewart, bespeaking 
more keen suffering than a sob or groan could have 
done. 

At length the king arose, and placing the casket on 
a table, touched the spring and drew forth its con¬ 
tents. His hands shook as he unfolded one or two of 
the papers, and after a hasty and painful glance at the 
miniatures, he crowded the whole into the casket 
again, and thrusting it into the bosom of his dress, 
turned toward Eunice. 

“Come hither,” he said, in a low and gentle voice, 
“come hither and tell me all that you know of this 
unhappy lady: and yet I know already she perished 
in the storm. The delicate lady was cast ashore, torn 
by the rocks, tangled over with coarse sea weeds— 
she, so beautiful, so rich in womanly love. Tell me 
—where did they bury her?” 

“There is an old stone cross near Bowdon planted 
beneath an oak tree on the Bhore, how and when uo 
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one alive can remember. They buried the lady there 
aa her her poor children desired. When I saw it 
the grave was blue with violets, which they had 
planted.” 

“And was this all the grave England could give to 
thee, my poor Alice?” murmured the king, bending 
his face that Eunice might not see the anguish too 
visible upon it. 

“Lord Bowdon would have laid her in the family 
vault, but her children prayed that it might be other¬ 
wise, and he would thwart their wishes in nothing,” 
she said. 

“7 ord Bowdon—oh! I remember—these poor chil¬ 
dren were his guests,” said Charles, and the grief- 
stricken expression of his face gradually changed to 
one of keen, almost passionate interest. “Did he 
know aught of this?—was it from him you obtained 
the casket?” 

“Lord Bowdon, up to this moment, does not even 
guess at the seoret that casket contains. He never 
saw, never dreamed of its existence. With his own 
arm, and at the peril of his life, he rescued Francesca 
from the waters that had devoured so many souls that 
night. But for that good, that noble youngman, she and 
the beautiful boy would have perished with the rest.” 

“He is good—he is noble—and he loves her!”—the 
last words were uttered only in thought, but they shed 
a luminous and noble expression to the face of Charles 
Stewart. But doubt and curiosity soon took posses¬ 
sion of him again. Francesca, Guilo, where might 
they be found? They had fled, and he had no clue 
by which to trace their retreat—he thought of all the 
indignity that had been heaped upon that poor girl by 
the haughty Castlemain. He remembered that Guilo,’ 
his own son, had been degraded into the menial of 
that base and ignoble woman, and that by his own 
consent and connivance. Then wrath and humilia¬ 
tion mingled with his grief. The high born and self- 
sacrificing Lady Alice seemed mingling reproaches in 
his ear for the ignominy he had allowed that woman 
—base in birth, and base in nature—to heap upon her 
children. From that moment the imperious power of 
Lady Castlemain over Charles Stewart was at an end. 
He grew calm and resolute, but with this calmness 
came a sensation almost of loathing for the woman 
who had forced him to outrage the memory of the 
dead—who had cajoled him into degrading his own 
children into her menials. 

“My children—my poor children, was it thus you 
were received in a country where I was king?” cried 
Charles, with a burst of sudden anguish—“and now 
where can I seek for them ? Even now they may be 
dead!” 

“No, sire, no, they are safe and well. They left 
Hampton Court only to find shelter and friends with 
John Bruce and his wife. It was a humble refuge, 
but safe and honest!” said Eunice, eagerly coming 
forward. “In a few hours time they can be within 
the palace walls—only, sire, do not force the poor 
lady to wed the man her heart loathes—do not again 
urge her union with Sir John Payton.” 

“Sir John Payton,” repeated Charles—“ oh, yes, I 
remember, but he will hardly expect to match himself 
with my—with Francesca now.” 


“In all but that, I am sure the sweet lady will be 
; obedient,” said Eunice. 

“She is in truth a lovely and gentle child—but is 
she aware—knows she ought of this?” 

“Nothing, sire. Since this secret came into my 
possession I have mentioned it to no one, not even 
to John Bruce.” 

“But it is many months since—how came you alone 
to possess this knowledge? The casket could not 
have fallen into your hands at the lime!” 

“Sire,” answered Eunice, with a firm but gentle 
manner, “if I have given you pleasure in this—if 
the knowledge contained in the casket is of value, I 
pray you in return let me remain silent! I cannot 
tell how the casket came into my hands, but it surely 
was taken from the arm of the dead lady as I have 
related.” 

“This is strange!” murmured Charles. 

“Sire, grant me this privilege of silence; believe 
me I conceal nothing which would throw any new 
light upon the history of these young persons! Do 
not question me further!” 

“Be it so,” said the king: “surely we should not 
make harsh exactions on a day like this.” 

“And you are satisfied, sire?” 

“Both satisfied and grateful!” 

“Now, your highness, may I take leave? Only 
think, honest John Bruce ha3 been wailing in the 
court all this time.” 

Charles drew one of the most valuable rings from 
his finger. 

“Take this to the good man, it may reward his 
patience.” 

Eunice shook her head, and put back the ring with 
her hand. 

“Nay, sire, John seeketh not ungodly ornaments,” 
Bhe said, with a demure look that, spite of his con¬ 
cern, brought a smile to the lips of King Charles. 
“He is a God fearing man, and it would not be well 
to arouse the spirit of mammon within him by the 
sight of kingly gauds. Besides John is naturally very 
patient, it costs him but little effort to wait.” 

“Then shall his reward be something more sub¬ 
stantial,” said Charles, replacing the ring on his fin¬ 
ger. 

“To-morrow he will escort Francesca and Guilo 
to the palace again, that will be reward enough for 
us!” answered Eunice, and with her face all radiant 
once more, the little dame went forth to join her hus¬ 
band. 

Eunice was crossing the court hanging upon the 
sturdy arm of John Bruce. She was bright with the 
joy that follows a good action, and striving like an 
over gleeful child to subdue her pace to his long and 
measured footsteps, when they met Sir John Payton. 
The young baronet had just dismounted from his horse, 
and was walking over to that side of the palace occu¬ 
pied by the Countess of Castlemain, when he almost 
ran against the Puritan and his pretty wife. He stop¬ 
ped short with a look of the most profound surprise, 
and was about to express his astonishment at seeing 
them at Hampton Court, but Eunice anticipated him, 
and with a gravity of manner quite unusual to her, 
relinquished her husband’s arm. 
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“John Bruce, will you walk forward and see thal 
the boat is in readiness—while I crave the escort of 
Sir John to the river side. It is a quiet walk, Sir 
John, and we shall scarcely met courtiers enough on 
the way to make you blush for my country bearing.” 

John Bruce walked on, though it would seem by his 
tardy step, a little reluctant to relinquish the charm of 
his wife’s society without a protest; and Sir John, 
still lost in surprise, turned mechanically and retraced 
his steps with Eunice at his side. 

“In the name of all that is wonderful how came 
you here, Eunice, and with him?” was the first ab¬ 
rupt question. 

“I come with him,” answered Eunice, gravely, 
“because a husband is the natural and most proper 
companion of every honest wife. My business was 
with the king.” 

“With the king!” 

“About an hour since I placed in his majesty’s 
hand the casket with which you entrusted me on our 
last interview.” This reply fell upon the startled ear 
of the baronet the more powerfully that it was uttered 
in a calm voice. 

The baronet turned deathly pale. 

“Eunice, Eunice Bruce, you have not done this!” 

“Sir John, I have saved you from an act of villainy 
which would have made you very unhappy all the 
rest of your life. Some day you will thank me, but 
not yet—I do not expect it yet.” 

“Eunice Bruce, have you given that casket to the 
king?” 

“Indeed, and in solemn truth I have.” 

“And with it the knowledge that will blast me for¬ 
ever in his eyes? You told him that Sir John Payton 
rifled the dead—concealed his prize like a thief, and 

and-” The unhappy man grasped for breath, an 

overwhelming sense of disgrace seemed crushing him 
to the earth. He could not finish the sentence. 

“No, I told him nothing of this,” answered Eunice, 
filled with generous compassion of his anguish: “that 
you ever saw the casket is known only to yourself 
and to me. Did I not say your honor was safe in my 
hands?” 

“And you have not betrayed me to the king?” 

“Did you think me capable of it, Sir John?” 

“I did not—I could not anticipate anything that you 
have done, strange, lovely woman!” said Sir John, 
with a ghastly smile, but drawing a deep breath that 
bespoke the inward relief her assurance had given. 

“Oh, Sir John, you will thank me—on your knees 
you ought to thank me for this day’s act. It has saved 
you from memories that make honest men shrink— 
you were on the verge of a great crime. You were 
about to stain an honorable and ancient name—to 
break a pure heart with a union urged only by a 
thirst for gold and power. By your passions you 
would have carried shame to the hearth of an honest 
man, who never wronged you or yours. Sir John, I 
have saved you from this! Look up to Heaven and 
thank God that I am not the weak, wicked woman 
your importunities would have made me! Tlmnk 
God that instead of sharing your designs I have saved 
you from their consequences!” 

Eunice Bruce was something more than beautiful 


then. In her angelic strength, in her honest truth, she 
became absolutely sublime. She stood.still, her eyes 
beaming with sweet compassion, were bent upon his 
face; one little hand was extended toward him: her 
lips grew red and trembled with the energy of her 
words. 

“Woman—woman, I never loved you till now,” 
exclaimed Sir John Payton, trembling with the sub* 
lime admiration her beauty and her noble enthusiasm 
excited. 

“And now—now your love would not harm me— 
it would bring no shame beneath that honest man’s 
roof,” said Eunice, extending her hand toward the 
heavy figure of her husband, who was moving slowly 
away in the distance. Tears rolled over the crimson 
of her cheeks like jewels flashing up from the waters 
of a heart never thoroughly stirred till then. Sir John 
scarcely knew her, so bright, so changed was the 
character of her beauty; he felt like one who had 
been playing with an infant, and all at once saw it 
unfurl the wings of an archangel. Eunice had told 
the truth, Sir John Payton would not have wronged 
her then. 

She reached forth her hand, smiling through her 
tears. 

“Sir John, farewell; let us part in kindness!” 

He took her hand, his trembled like an aspen. 

“In kindness, yes—I shall be a happier, a better 
man from the remembrance of this hour. Eunice 
Bruce, farewell!” He bent his head, touched his 
lips to the little hand so frankly surrendered to his 
grasp, and turned away. 


CHAPTER XX. 

Hour after hour went by, and King Charles re¬ 
mained alone in his cabinet—alone with that casket 
of papers with the gifts that the dead seemed to have 
brought up to him from her watery grave, when at 
length he opened the door of hi3 cabinet and looked 
out; the man in waiting was startled by the change 
in his countenance. 

“Clarkson!” said the king, “does any one know if 
Lord Roehloy is at his house in London?” 

“He was but two days ago,” was the reply. 

“Let a courier be sent off at once; say that the king 
desires his presence without loss of time!” 

“Yes, sire.” 

Charles drew back and closed the door again. 
Everything was quiet in the cabinet; no one entered, 
no one came forth. Any person to have looked into 
that room would have deemed the title of “merry 
monarch” a sad mockery then; the pale and working 
forehead bent over those discolored papers; the tears 
that rolled one after another down that dark cheek; 
the eyes surcharged with bitter, bitter grief. Was 
that the merry monarch of old England? 

Hours and hours went by; then a single horseman 
rode into the palace court, and the old Earl of Roch- 
ley, with a quicker tread than usual, and some anxiety 
in his countenance, passed up to the king’s cabinet. 

Charles was still alone, silting with his elbows 
planted on a table, and bearing evident traces of the 
anguish that had not yet ceased to wring his heart. 
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As the monarch lifted his face, the old earl paused 
in astonishment at its haggard expression, and when 
Charles spoke he was yet more startled by the huski¬ 
ness of his voice. 

Like most men who have led an existence of great 
anxiety and constant vacilation, Charles, though na¬ 
turally more than brave, shrunk from the excitement 
of a scene which was to renew the agitations that had 
rendered his precarious life one of turbulent anxiety; 
but all his belter nature had been fully aroused that 
day, and though he turned pale and shrunk from the 
first presence of Lord Rochley, these symptoms of 
wavering soon gave place to a firm and grave de¬ 
meanor. He arose, and waving his hand to prevent 
all unnecessary ceremony, desired the old earl to be 
seated. 

Lord Rochley sat down and waited in silence for 
the king to speak. He was too old a courtier for any 
expression of the astonishment he felt, and would not 
even testify the curiosity that was consuming him, by 
more than a casual glance at the monarch. His seat 
was near the table, and as he east his eyes downward 
they fell upon a miniature which lay huddled among 
some papers at the king’s elbow. Instantly his cool 
and studied composure gave way. He started from 
his seat, and reaching over the table drew the minia¬ 
ture toward him. 

At first Charles lifted his hand as if to prevent Ihe 
act, but, checking the coward impulse, he let the 
hand fall heavily on the table again, and bent his 
eyes upon the earl. He saw the sharp change that 
swept over the old man’s countenance, and marked 
that the hand which held the miniature grew more 
and more unsteady, till the glittering chain attached 
to it quivered in every link. Keenly, and os one 
nerved to a painful task, Charles watched these signs 
of emotion, and when the old man lifted his eyes from 
the miniature, they met the fixed and steady gaze of 
the king. 

“Sire.” 

“Yes,” said Charles, with a degree of unnatural 
firmness that betrayed how severe had been the strug¬ 
gle to allain power over himself, “it is the picture of 
your daughter Alice.” 

The earl laid down the miniature and half arose. 

“Stay,” said Charles; “tell me, I beseech you, the 
history of this poor lady. Since my return to England 
you have never mentioned her name in my presence.” 

“Because,” answered Lord Rochley, with a white 
and quivering lip—“because it was a disgraced and 
forbidden thing this wretched girl’s name. Because 
no man has dared to mention the name of an only 
child, for many a long year before the father she 
abandoned and disgraced.” 

“The story has never in its details reached me,” 
said Charles, in a low and husky voice. 

“And yet, sire, it was after your last sad defeat in 
England that she disappeared. You remember spend¬ 
ing some weeks at my castle, with several gay nobles 
that followed you from the Continent before that dis¬ 
astrous conflict commenced ” 

“I remember!” said the king. 

“After the battle of Worcester, when your majesty 
had escaped over sea, my daughter become greatly 


changed: from a brightund joyous maiden, proud in 
her high birth and matchless beauty, she began to 
droop as if some hidden sorrow lay at her heart. I 
was busy among the royal adherents, and forgot to 
mark these changes as others did. I only saw that 
she was sad, and that her beauty had lost its fresh¬ 
ness. We were all too deeply anxious regarding the 
safety of your highness for much thought of domestic 
concerns. A short time after the news of your safe 
arrival on the Continent reached us, Alice disap¬ 
peared. One of the young nobles who had followed 
your fortunes, I afterward learned had been con¬ 
cealed in our neighborhood—I traced him to the 
coast. There I learned that my daughter had too 
surely been his companion. Site was gone, leaving 
behind her bitterness and disgrace. She was no 
longer my child—from that day her name has never 
been mentioned in the dwelling she deserted.” 

“And you know nothing of her destiny since?” 
asked the king. 

“Nothing. The man whom she fled with died a 
few months after; I had no wish to learn more.” 

“And yet,” said Charles, with a terrible effort at 
self-control; “more you must know. My Lord of 
Rochley,_ this moment I would lay down half my 
kingdom to feel that I, your king, had never wronged 
you. It was for me, Charles Stewart, the Lady Alice 
left her home—my lord, put back your sword, its 
point could not sting my heart half so keenly as the 
remorse aroused by the memory of my own deed. I 
will not mock you by pleading youth, or any of those 
paltry excuses that have hitherto veiled the atrocity 
of the deed to my own conscience. I will not say 
in extenuation that I loved your daughter—though 
Heaven knows how truly this might be urged. Lord 
Rochley, Lady Alice is dead—she perished—she was 
shipwrecked on the coast of Cornwall more than a 
year since.” 

The earl did not speak, though his lips parted as if 
to make the effort. Slowly thrusting back his sword 
that he had half drawn from its sheath, he sunk to his 
chair. The truth, the painful, bitter truth was break¬ 
ing upon him. 

“And I—I saw her dragged up from the water—I 
did not know her. Great Heavens, how she must 
have suffered before she could have changed so 
much.” 

“She did suffer: even you would have pitied her.” 

“Doubtless—doubtless she was not one to bustle 
through life with ihe profligates that composed your 
court abroad without feeling the degradation.” 

“She never saw them—not one of those who clung 
to my fortunes abroad ever dreamed of her residence 
in the quiet spot where she chose to bury her grief.” 

“Then she had some pride left—she did not de¬ 
grade herself into an open follower of the court!” 

“She lived alone, under a changed name, and even 
I, who had wronged her, never saw her face. She 
fled from disgrace—from the terrible fear of a parent’s 
wrath that awaited the exposure of her shame in Eng¬ 
land, not to the arms of her unworthy lover. In Italy 
she lived alone, receiving only from the resources 
of a beggared king, enough to keep herself and her 
children from absolute want. She refused to leave 
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her solitude, even when the crown of England was 
mine in undisputed possession. I tell you, sir earl, I 
would have wedded her in the face of all England, 
but she refused my messages to that effect. The 
glitter of a crown she persisted would but serve to 
light up her shame—she asked but to die as she had 
lived alone with her children. At last she consented 
to visit England long enough to place her children 
under my protection before she died—for her health 
was failing, and she seemed to have a dark presenti- 
meut of the death that awaited her—not death in that 
form—she could not have anticipated anything so 
dreadful. Her visit was to have been secret and 
brief—it was secret! It was brief, my lord, you saw 
the end of it,” 

“Yes,” answered Lord Rochley, with all the bitter¬ 
ness of self-reproach environing his voice, “I brought 
these poor children here, the children of my own lost 
daughter—and for what?” 

Charles did not understand him: he knew nothing 
of the hidden hopes of court aggrandizement—the 
wily designs—built upon his own character—with 
which the old courtier had introduced Francesca into 
his palace. But the earl knew them, and his very 
soul sickened within him. How could he condemn 
the man who had brought ruin into his own family, 
when he had been so ready to provide new victims 
only that his own court interest might be served. All 
at once a sudden and sharp dread came upon him— 
had these designs indeed proved futile? Francesca, 
his grand-daughter, where was she? had she escaped 
the snares his own hands had woven around her? 
Stung with the agony of those bitter thoughts, the old 
man started up, 

“Sire, these children—these poor, ill-used children 
—tell me, in mercy tell me, that no evil has chanced 
to them beneath this roof!” 

“They are safe—they are well, my lord. Thank 
Heaven, toward them no irreparable wrong 1ms been 
done.” 

“Thank God!” burst from the lips of that grey¬ 
headed old courtier, and, sinking back in his chair, 
he laughed a low, hysterical laugh, that told more 
painfully than tears could have done the terrible 
nature of his apprehensions. 

To King Charles this singular excitement seemed 
but the result of his own confession. He drew close 
to the old man, and taking a folded paper from those 
that had filled the casket, laid it reverently before 
him. 

“ This,” he said, “ is addressed to you: she had evi¬ 
dently written it to leave behind on her departure from 
England; read, my lord, and for her sake pardon your 
king for his itnkingly wrong, and give to these poor 
twins the love Alice dared not ask for herself.” 

Lord Rochley took the letter. His hand trembled, 
and a tear stood in that proud, hard eye. 

“Not here, I cannot read it here,” he said, rising 
feebly to his feet. 

“My lord, go not forth till all that a king—nay, a 
man has power to do, is offered in atonement for the 
evil I have brought upon your house,” said the king, 
and Charles Stewart bent his knee before the man he 
had wronged. 


, “Sire,” said the old man, touched and subdued by 
\ this act of humiliation. “In this thing I am not 

I without blame: let tis make atonement for the past 
by acts of kindness to these unhappy children. Let 
us unite in protecting them from the stigma which 
rests upon their birth.” 

It was strange to see how a common sense of wrong 
had equalized these two men. Charles could no more 
assume the form and ceremonials of his station before 
the man he had injured, than the earl could sustain 
the stern and sublime resentment for the injury which 
r a sense of inward integrity could have given. Each 
? was subdued by a consciousness of evil acts and evil 
? intentions; and they parted, if not in forgiveness, at 
f least humbled with a sense that neither was strong 
enough in his own integrity to extend forgiveness to 
the other. If the station and power of King Charles 
? had any share in subduing the earl’s resentment, the 
> old man wa9 unconscious of it—but education is 
? powerful, and long before Lord Rochley entered his 
[ own residence he was building castles in the air, all 
' founded on the close connection which his grand¬ 
children held with the royalty of England. 

CHAPTER XXI. 

A singular, group was assembled in the oratory, 
which we have once described as the favorite retreat 
of Queen Catharine. The apartment held almost 
sacred from any presence but that of the royal de¬ 
votee, was now brilliant with lights, and alive with 
the sweet hum of happy voices. Some ten or twelve 
persons were present, all arrayed as if for a festival, 
and in that half nervous, half happy tremor of expec¬ 
tation which is sure to attend the approach of any 
momentuous event. 

Queen Catharine, happy in the presence of her hus¬ 
band, and arrayed in all that splendor which gave 
brilliancy to the sparkling blackness of her eyes, and 
| depth to a smile more joyous than had brightened her 
^ lip for many a day, was leaning back in her chair, 
and addressing question after question in a sweet, 
half whisper to a young girl who bent over her, glad 
to hide the warm blushes that came and went upon 
her cheek by a semblance of deep attention. A little 
on ber right stood King Charles, talking in a low 
voice to our pretty acquaintance, Eunice Bruce, who 
leaned with the graceful bend of a flower upon tbe 
arm of her husband. She answered pleasantly to the 

I ' king, now and then quite unconscious of the breach 
of etiquette, speaking tv word to honest John in order 
to keep him in countenance. But he, poor fellow, 
completely bewildered by all the courtly splendor, 
only*parted his lips in reply without the courage (o 
utter a word. 

! A little further off stood a group of females, all 
sparkling with smiles, and radiant with a starlight of 
jewels, evidently in a flutter of excitement, and yet 
puzzled to know why they were assembled in that 
unusual place. 

These were the favorite ladies of Queen Catharine, 
and she seemed to remark the suspense with no little 
enjoyment. Here also was the Earl of Rochley, and 
by his side the boy Guilo, who kept bis large eyes bent 
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upon the face of his sister with an unquiet glance, as < 
if he did not quite comprehend the change that had J 
come over her. I 

At length a page entered and whispered a word to | 
the king, who spoke in a low tone to Queen Catha¬ 
rine, and, smiling on Francesca, went out. 

Crossing several rooms that lay between the queen’s ; 
oratory and his own private apartments, Charles en¬ 
tered his cabinet, where he found Lord Bowdon, 
waiting. Marks of haste and strong excitement were 
visible in the young earl’s look and manner as he met 
the king. 

“So our messenger found you, my lord,” said 
Charles, with a degree of sparkling cheerfulness that 
contrasted painfully with the constraint evidently 
endured by the earl. “Our letter, we trust, brought 
nothing hut the most pleasing intelligence?” 

“It informed me,” answered Lord Bowdon, “that 
the lady to whom lam betrothed has at length reached 
England; that this evening I am to meet her.” 

“My lord, you are a happy man. It is seldom 
that we who find our hands linked by others, are re¬ 
warded for our submission bv so much beauty as 
awaits you.” 

Lord Bowdon answered only by a constrained 

smile. 

“I never have, and never shall dispute the wisdom 
of my noble father, in thus, upon his death-bed, fixing 
the destiny of his son. But. sire, is it your pleasure 
that I be presented to the lady this evening?” 

“Presented!” exclaimed the king, with a light 
laugh. “Why, everything is prepared for the mar¬ 
riage.” 

“My marriage, sire? This is sudden—it is impos¬ 
sible!” cried Bowdon, recoiling in utter astonish¬ 
ment. “I have not seen the lady; even her name, 
her family are unknown to me.” 

“Both were such as secured the approval of your 
father, mv lord.” 

“I know, I know, but he_did not intend this. Sire, 

I cannot be forced even by your highness into this 
abrupt union—I must have lime.” 

“Time!” answered Charles, still preserving his 
gaiety. “Why, before another week is gone her 
majesty has settled that ourselves and half the court 
shall hold a carouse over this marriage in your old 
castle of Bowdon. So there is no lime to be lost.” 

Lord Bowdon had learned from Eunice the single 
fnctlhat Francesca had taken refuge with her, and 
he knew that Belhna would shelter the helpless girl. 
Bethna was in the neighborhood of his own castle— 
he recoiled at the thought of taking a bride there; 
the revels, the heartless rejoicings could not fail to 
reach the humble retreat of that noble, helpless girl. 

“Sire, sire, any thing but that! I cannot take this 
strange lady to Bowdon,” he cried, unmindful that 
he thus declined, almost rudely, the honor of a royal 
visit. 

“Oilsfish, my lord, but you seem willing to do any¬ 
thing save that which we most desire and have a 
right to expect. But we can fling away no more 
time in argument upon a stubborn man. Wait here 
awhile.” • 

Charles'went out as he spoke, leavingLord Bowdon 


alone and painfully agitated. He was surprised to 
find how much of hope had, till that moment, lin¬ 
gered in his heart. Now that he was called upon 
suddenly to seal the fate prepared for him on the 
death-bed of his father, every high and strong feeling 
of his nature rose up in rebellion against what he 
knew to be a terrible sacrifice, yet which he felt 
bound to perform by obligations the most binding and 
sacred. Still he had not the courage to consummate 
his own misery, thus without an hour of preparation. 
He wanted yet more time (o cast the image of Fran¬ 
cesca from his soul. He would kneel to the king— 
he would confess his love more fully for this gentle 
girl. Surely, surely, Charles could not force on these 
hated nuptials after that. He should at least gain 
time. Filled with these thoughts, Lord Bowdon be¬ 
came eager for the king’s return. His face grew pale 
with intense excitement—his eyes were bent upon 
the door, and he drew nearer to it, as if that would 
hasten the monarch’s approach. 

A faint, a very faint noise struck his ear from the 
outside. It was the rustle of silk, blended with a 
quick, panting sound, as if some one had paused on 
the threshold to take breath. Lord Bowdon’s cheek 
flushed and his heart beat audibly. A wild, magnetic 
thrill, indescribably sweet, ran through his frame. 
The door swung gently upon its hinges, and, for the 
first time since they parted in Cornwall, Lord Bowdon 
and Francesca stood face to face, 
i Trembling and pale, but not with grief, the young 
' girl stood before her benefactor, beautiful, more 
! beautiful than even his vivid memory had painted 
! her. She appeared before him—the robes of snowy 
1 silk, studded with pearls and damasked with buds 
of silver, the pearls gleaming in the raven blackness 
of her hair, and rising with the white swell of her 
symmetrical throat. Why was she, the wandering 
minstrel girl, in those queenly and bridal robes? 
Why was she there alone with him, and in the king’s 
palace? He asked none of these questions—the 
thrilling consciousness of her beloved presence was 
all that he felt. 

“Francesca, beloved Francesca!” burst from Ins 
lips—few and passionate were the words, but with 
them went forth the wealth of a noble heart. Enough, 
they told that trembling girl how truly she was loved. 
They brought the blood, warm and bright, into that 
delicate cheek. Francesca held out her hands. 

“My lord, the king sent me hither, and bade me 
ask if—if—but I cannot say it”—and, covered with 
burning blushes, the young girl bowed her head in a 
shower of blissful shame. 

I “Francesca, Francesca, speak to me. Tell me 
again, did the king send you hither?” 

“Else had I not dared to come, but 1 could not dis¬ 
obey him. Lord Bowdon, he is my father!” 

“Francesca!” 

“ My benefactor!” Never had Francesca’s broken 
English sounded so sweet as then. Never had Lord 
Bowdon’s ear drank in her words so greedily. It 
seemed like a dream—a vision of delirious happi¬ 
ness. Even after he had listened to the whole, the 
reality appeared so wild he could not quite believe 
it. But Francesca was by his side—her hand, he 
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never knew how it came there, lay trembling; in his. 
With her every movement the gleam and rustle of 
her bridal garments sent a fresh glow to his heart. 

Again the door opened and Guilo entered the cabi¬ 
net in search of his sister. A low cry of delight 
broke from the beautiful mute as his eyes fell on 
Lord Bowdon. Again and again he kissed the hand 
extended toward him, and smiled when he saw that 
the delicate fingers of his sister were clasped by that 
hand again the moment his own lips were removed. 
Guilo had obtained generosity and strength from affec¬ 
tion. He no longer shrunk from the contemplation 
of love so true and noble, as that which existed be¬ 
tween Francesca and Lord Bowdon. 

The court of King Charles had glorious subjects 
for gossip during the next week. The marriage 
of Lord Bowdon and Francesca in the oratory of 
the queen—the quiet and graceful carelessness with 
which Charles, without any formal announcement, 
acknowledged the bride to be his daughter, and her 
brother his son, as if it had been the most proper and 
natural thing in the world—the issuing of letters 
patent by which Guilo was made the heir of his 
grandfather, the old Earl of Rochley—all these things 
were splendid subjects for court gossip. But to this 
was added (he abrupt dismissal of Lady Castlcinain 


from the station in the royal household, and the dis¬ 
appearance of Sir John Payton, who, amid all this 
tumult of singular events, took a fancy to visit Paris, 
much to the astonishment of every one who thought 
about his movements. And thus for a matter of three 
weeks Hampton Court was kept in a slate of bril¬ 
liant excitement. 

The merry monarch never held his threatened ca¬ 
rouse at Bowdon Castle, but he sometimes visited his 
daughter at the old mansion with a few of his gravest 
counsellors. At such times he would steal away un¬ 
attended to wander upon (he shore. Those who re¬ 
marked this observed that the monarch’s rambles 
always terminated at an old oak tree not far removed 
from the water. A stone cross, ancient and moss- 
grown, marked the spot, and its shadow waving 
slanted over a hillock covered with rich turf, and in 
the blossom season flushed with violets. Those who 
knew that this hillock was a grave, never wondered 
to see the king look sad and troubled on his return 
from these walks; but to the courtiers that accompa¬ 
nied King Charles on these quiet visits to his daugh¬ 
ter, it was only a pretty mound on which the wild 
? flowers grew thriftily, and they marveled that anything 
I so simple could cloud for a moment the gay spirits of 
< “England’s merry monarch.” 
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THE SHEPHERDESS, 


A STORY OF THE SCOTTISH GLENS. 


BY MARY V. BTENCKR. 

‘‘The moon was a-wanlng. 

The tempest was over.”—Er trick Sjiephrrd. 


I.—LASSIE HEEDING SHEEP. 

Beautiful na llio healhcr bell of her own glorious 
land was Helen Gncino. She was-tho only child of 
her parents, and dwelt nil alouo with them in n High* 
land glen, sharing her solitude with tho wild waterfall 
and the cagtc that floated a speck in tho sky over* 
head. Sweetly ns u dream of early infancy—gently 
as some Bilvcr flowing stream her placid existence 
had glided by! If you could h ave heard her warbling 
tjotne simple ballad out of sight, you would scarcely 
havo thought it a human voice, but have looked to 
boo what lark high up filled Heaven with music, 
lfor light step, as she tripped over tho hilts, was like 
that of somo tcrinl being, and, in the distance, you 
half expected to see it float into the nir. Worship¬ 
ped she was by all, but especially by young Roland 
Gtenco, tho blithest, boldest and handsomest lad in 
Scotland’s thousand glens! Often, after she had 
passed, ho knelt to kiss the heather she had trod 
upon. Oftener Mill ho wished he was a prince, that 
ho might lay his riches and rank at her feel. But us 
ho wished, ho sighed, for alas! he was an orphan, 
depending on his daily labor for his daily bread, while 
tho father of Helen was tho owner of a Highland 
hill, and a rich man for u peasant. So, poor Ro¬ 
land, fearing to press his suit, sighed, and was silent. 

But when was lussio loved, and ignorant of it? 
Holcn saw the downcast eyes, the embarrassed nir, 
and blushing cheek of the young shepherd; ami knew, 
by those tokens, that his heart was hers. Her own 
bosom throbbed when a suspicion of this first darted 
across her mind, and the crimson tide that Bufl’uscd her 
cheok, spread ovor neck and shoulder, until even her 
snowy bosom flushed ns rosily ns Mount Blanc at sun¬ 
set. She had never thought of such a thing before, 
but now she knew that she loved Roland. Insensibly 
her affection for tho young shepherd had grown up in 
her breast. They had walked together by the bra tv, 
they hod watched their flocks on neighboring hills, 
and in tho long winter evenings ho had fat at her 
father’s ingle-sido talking with her parents and her¬ 
self; and whenever they mot he hud always n smile, 
or sometimes a wild flower for her; und so it hap¬ 
pened—have not such things happened before?—that 
his imago became entwined with all her associations, 
and boing ovor present to he: thoughts, led her on 
unawares to love. And yet, when she discovered 
tho existence of this affection, though she trembled 
and blushed, all alone os she was, she did not weep; 


but on the contrary n thrill of delight went through 
her heart, and visions of a happy, holy wedded life 
rose before her pure imagination. In the initoccnco 
of her sweet soul sho thought nothing of the difference 
between her father’s wealth and that of Roland. Yet 
sho saw, when her lover jookcu but dared not speak 
his love, that something held back the words that 
trembled on bis lips, and sho wondered—dear lassie! 
—what it could be. 

It was on a bland, Highland morning, many a long 
year ago—for this little legend is told in the glens as 
happening in far distant times—that Helen, as sho 
watched her father* sheep, leaned against the hill¬ 
side and twirled her distaff busily; for, m those days, 
no peasant girl, or indeed no ladyo even of high de¬ 
gree, kept her fnir fingers idle, but was ever occupied, 
either in spinning whitest linen for the cottage loom, 
or in embroidering some knightly surcont or bit of 
silken tapestry; and so Helen, working and smgmg, 
was thinking of one manly form alone, when sud¬ 
denly n stop startled her car, and Roland himself 
Blood before her. Hie looked up with n hunt cry. 
lie was attired as for a journey. There wus some¬ 
thing, too, so *ad, so earnest in his face that tho color 
left the cheek of Hclcu, und she dropped her eyes. 

“Ho!en! ,, said Roland, and hesitating an instant, 
ho took her hand—he had never done this before, and 
Helen’s agitation inereasca—"Helen, I am going 
away-’ 

Ho stopped here, as if the words choked him. One 
quick look of wondering inquiry, sudden as the light¬ 
ning flush, Helen guve him; and then again her eyes 
sought the ground, nitd sho colored to tho lips of her 
delicate fingers. 

"Perhaps I shall not soon return—pcrliaps never,” 
ho continued, speaking very fast, and in much emo¬ 
tion, "tho old man who brought mo here, an orphan, 
when a child, Ims sent for me to the Lowlands, and 1 
go to obey bis behest, for ho is tho only father I have 
ever known. I feel like one going to tho scaffold, 
too, Helen—every stop l lake from the glens is like u 
, dagger thrust through my heart. But, as the old unm 
rays, I am but a poor shepherd lad here, and down in 
the Lowlands I muv become a soldier and advance 
my fortunes. But for that thought, Helen, I would 
not go. But Helen, dear Helen—for now I can mako 
hold to lay open before you tho heart of an honest lad 
—I have dared to love you, humble as I nm, and rich 
\ as you arc; and I sometimes think—forgive mo if i! is 
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a folly—that if I had gear os great ns your own, your 
father might not spurn my suit, mid that, perhaps, you 
yourself would not despise it. Nay, Helen, do not ho 
angry—do not turn away your head in indignation— 
it was a vain dream, nud I do not know what mad¬ 
ness urged mo on to speak thus to you. Overlook 
my rash words, and bid me a good bye; and I will 
try to forget you, though that 1 can never, l fear.” 

humbly did he speak, and so heart-broken—with 
a lone that would have out you to have heard—that, 
as he let drop the fair hand he held in his own, Helen 
suddenly turned her face ami for one moment, one 
moment only, looked at him There was no auger, 
but tears in those sweet eyes; and a glance shot from 
them, so tender, reproachful and confiding—oh! you 
should have been there to have scon, for no language 
of ours can describe it 

“Do not go, Roland,” she said, “I am sure 
father-” 

She stopped, all in confusion, and again hid her 
head from his sight; but this time it was on his shoul¬ 
der: and Roland, wild with rapture, clasped her to 
his heart. That look had told all, even without her 
words. He was beloved: and every nerve in bis 
frame thrilled at the thought! 

At first everything was forgotten but Helen’s sweet 
confession, lint then came the recollection of her 
parents, who, though esteeming him, would certainly 
object to bestowing their daughter on a penniless 
shepherd lad. Soon, too, followed other thoughts. 
The message he had received from his foster father 
was a peremptory one, to come to the Lowlands, and 
lake up the trade of a soldier. Could he have heard 
of Roland’s love, and knowing its folly, sought this 
cure? Whatever might he the reasons for the exer¬ 
cise of his nuthorily, Roland acknowledged its force; 
and so, with a sad heart, he prepared to tell IIe)<4i 
that he must prosecute his journey. She wept, but 
was at Inst convinced. lie pictured to her imagina¬ 
tion hopes he scarcely dared entertain, to reconcile 
her to the .separation, promising to return soon, per¬ 
haps before the Summer was over. “ I may win gold 
—who knows?—or my foster father may give me 
some gear to begin with. Oh! Helen, believe me, I 
will prove faithful, and Heaven will yet bless our 
love, and unite us happily.” 

And so the sweet lassie dried her tears, and smiling 
on her lover, accompanied him part of the way on 
his journey: then, standing on the brow of the hill, 
and shading her eyes with her hand, gazed upon him 
until he was lost to sight. Alas' when hearts thus 
part, how littlo do they know when they shall meet 
again! 

II.—THE OLD KEEP. 

It was n hot Summer day, n month after Roland 
and Helen parted, when a halo old man and a blithe 
shepherd lad, npproached one of those old castellated 
towers that still frown occasionally over tho land¬ 
scapes of Cumberland, but were then fur more fre¬ 
quent than now. 

Roland, for the youth was our hero, had met his 
foster father at Stirling, according to tho message; 
hot, instead of being at once informed of tho old 


I man’s purpose, had liecn told lie must preparo for a 
longer journey; and accordingly the two had set out 
together, and travelling by easy stages, for they walked 
nil the way, had at last arrived at the old keep. 

Roland’s companion sighed ns he paused and looked 
up at that grey tower; but speedily his eye kindled, 
and seeming to get rid of his momentary melancholy, 
he called guily to our hero to follow him, as ho 
entered the open door and begun to ascend the some¬ 
what ruined steps, for tho pluce was uninhabited. 

I Roland followed in silence, wondering at this slrango 
demeanor. When they arrived at the top, which 
commanded a wide view, the old man seized his 
oompanitm’s nrm anil said— 

“1 am now going to tell you n strange talc ; and 
have wailed until I had brought you hero to toll it 
5 Do you see yonder blue hills far away to the North, 
> which wo crossed two days ago—and here to tho 

I South that swell of upland, twenty miles distant as 
the bird Hies—otul ofi'to the West that thread of silver 
on the landscape, which looks like n brook, but is a 
river—and to the East the dark wooded elevation, 
half a day’s journey hence:—well then, my boy,” ho 
exclaimed, ns Roland nodded assent to all bis ques¬ 
tions, “all within those boundaries arc yours—for all 
these are the ancient lands of tho Cliffords—and now, 
since bloody (Roster is no more, and Harry of Lan¬ 
caster rules the reaun, the sou of tho Clillbrd shall 
> have his own again.” 

[ Tho old man had spoke with rapidly increasing 
| enthusiasm, and now lie fairly clasped tho youth in 
1 his arms, and wept aloud for joy. 

; “Ihit how—where—what do you mean?” exclaimed 
■ Roland, bewildered; for all this appeared to him liko 
some strange dream. 

“What do I mean,” said his companion, holding 
him at arm’s length, and gazing proudly at his fea¬ 
tures. “ Why this, that I see before me tho only child 
of tho murdered Clifiord, and tho lineal heir of that 
ancient and noble line.” 

“Explnin—how can this be?—you fool me, old 
man,” said Roland, placing his hand on his forehead, 
yet leaning for weakness nguinst the battlement, for, 
in the wild hope that this tale might ho true, ho trem¬ 
bled like a girl. 

“I am, or was oneo a knight in your fnther’a 
train,” said the old man, “and when tho rose of 
York triumphed over that of Lancaster, and the raco 
of Cliffords was hunted down liko wild beasts, took 
you, the only child of my master, and fled with you 
to the Scottish Highlands, where 1 had von brought 
up ns a shepherd by a cousin of one of my henchmen; 
while t myself took service in the Scottish ranks, that 
I might be near to watch over you, and bring you to 
your own nguin, if ever Lancaster should triumph 
over York. That happy day has come, and now I 
see n Clifford once more on Clifford soil!” 

It seemed like a dream to Roland, uml it was long 
before he could feel thut'all this was not visionary— 
that ho was indeed the possessor of these broad lands 
—that ho was a noble, and of England’s proudest 
chivalry. But the old knight had proof for ever) 
thing he asserted. He produced, from n bundle ha 
bad carried all the way, tho identical clothes in which 
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Roland, as a babe, had been dressed, on the night of 
tho flight to .Scotland, together with the costly trinkets, 
marked with tho Clifford arms, thut tho child had 
worn. Ho carriod him down to tho neighboring vil¬ 
lage, wboro still lived the fostor mother who had 
nursed him, and who recognized her boy immediately, 
telling him of marks on his person, of which Roland 
had believed no ono but himself knew. There were 
nged retainers, loo, who testified that his features,and 
his air was that of the undoubted Clifford lino: and 
so Roland was fain to believe all this was true; ami 
with what rupture did he admit it, when he thought of 
Helen! 

She will be mine now,” was his first reflection, 
“nothing can separate us. I will make her my coun¬ 
tess, and there will he none to rival her in the land. 
Oh! how she will be surprised when she hears of it.” 

Roland, full of these thoughts, would have hurried 
back to Scotland to claim his bride; but this, on 
second thoughts, ho could not do; for it wus neces¬ 
sary first to travel up to London, with the old knight, 
and exhibiting his proofs, claim from Henry VII., 
then fresh from tho victory of Bosworlli field, the 
heritage of the Cliffords. This occupied time, and 
there was, at first, some delay. Rut the yvidence 
was too strong to l>e long resisted, ami so, finally, 
Roland wus placed in possession of the rich domains 
of his ancestors. Rut his romantic story liad got 
abroad in London—and render there was as much 
curiosity and enthusiasm then as now—so, at the 
monarch’s express command, the young Lord Clifford 
was forced to abide in London for awhile, to grace 
tho royal court. Efforts were made, by more than 
ono fair lady, to win this hero for a husband. 

III.—TICK ORPHAN. 

Away! —nway to*tho glens ngniD, and to sweet 
Helen Graeme. 

Months hud elapsed sinco tho departure of her 
lover, when, one evening in winter, Helen sat t by 
tho bed-side of her nio'her. She and her parent 
were now the only inhabitants in that Highland home. 
Roland had been gono scarcely a month, when her 
father sickened and died. Helen suw his venerable 
form borne to its last resting-place, nnd then returned 
to their cot with her mother to weep, in sacred pri¬ 
vacy, over tho loss which they had never fully felt 
until this moment. Oh! how, at ihis sad crisis, her 
thoughts at times went abroad, far from those Scot¬ 
tish hills, down to tho then almost unknown Low¬ 
lands, wondering where Roland could he and wishing 
for his presence to soothe her sorrow. Her mother, 
prostrated by the blow, at first appeared about to yield 
her own life also; but days passed, and then weeks, 
and finally her health rallied, until nil danger was 
considered past. Up to this period there had been 
ono or more female relatives constantly with tho 
Graemes, but Iheso now took their leave, and Helen 
and her parent wero left alone. Ono or inoro of tho 
neighbors, however, from tho surrounding glens, 
visited them daily; for all around, for miles, the 
sympathy with tho stricken family was deep and 
fervent. 

But ono wintry day, when a enow storm had been 


threatening even from early morning, thero wero no 
guests at the cottage; and Helen, when she saw the 
flakes begin to fall at noon, gave up the expectation 
of seeing any one that day. She sat down, ull alone, 
for her mother was asleep in tho inner room, and 
thought of tho absent Roland, until the tears rose to 
her eyes, and sho felt, oh! how desolate. For Helen 
began to fear that either ho had forgotten her, or lost 
his lift*. He had solemnly promised her to return be¬ 
fore winter, and now inoro than half of that incle¬ 
ment season had |Mist. Never had she felt iuoro 
lonely. Not even the hired shepherd was nt the 
cabin, tor he had gone down in the morning to shelter 
the sheep; and had not returned. She looked ut tho 
dark wintry sky, and at the flakes, which now begun 
to full fust; and a sensation of abandonment, amount¬ 
ing almost to despair took possession of her. 

Suddenly she heard her mother callinij her faintly 
from the other room; and hastening in, she forgot nil 
other thoughts, in anxiety at tho lutnl chance visible 
on her parent’s face. 

“Mother—dear mother,” sho said, “wlmt is tho 
matter with you? Do not look so strangely at me. 
Can it be the glare of the snow storm that 1 see on 

your countenance, or-” and sho paused, blanched 

with terror; for sho could not titter the word tlrnt 
came into her heart, freezing its pulses almost still. 

“Or can it be death?” answered her parent, “that 
is wlmt you would say, dearie. Yes! it is death, 
Helen. Nay! do not weep. Mine has been a long 
journey, and I am weary of this world. I shall lie, 
once more, side by side with lny gndemnn. Sixty 
nnd two years we have sat by the samo ingle; and to 
bo separated, even for this little while, is a pang. I 
should go, with rejoicings, but that I leave you alone, 
you who aro tho Inst and only surviving one of all our 
bairns. Rut God will protect tho fatherless.” 

Her mother paused exhausted. Helen wept so that 
she could not speak. Soon tho dying parent began 
again. 

“Nay!—cheer thee, my darling,” she said, extend¬ 
ing her withered hand to draw Helen to her. “ Ro¬ 
land will return and make this a happy home for 
thee. Relieve the words of ono about to die—he is 
still living—I feel it with a sort of prophetic insight. 
Hlcss I lice, my child!” 

Sho could utter no more, blit sank back speechless. 
They were the Inst words which she ever breathed. 
Helen, with a shriek, clasped her fainting mother in 
her nrms; then speedily bethought her of restoratives, 
nnd strove to reanimate tho cold frame. At first there 
were no gleams of returning life, but finally the assi¬ 
duity of our heroine prevailed: the mother opened her 
eyes, smiled on her child, und feebly pressed the hand 
of Helen. Hut sho could not speak. 

Hour after hour elapsed, and darkness !>egan to 
gather in tho room. Still Helen watched her mother, 
never once taking her eyes from that pale face. Long 
after breath had apparently ceased, Helen continued 
to lean os'erlho Btill living form. Rut ut last a shadow 
passed over the coilntennnce,as when a stormy night 
suddenly shuts in on tho moor. Then Helen, with 
a wail, fell senseless on tho body. 

When she recovered, all wns dark, and the fire ha« 
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gone out She staggered to the door to throw it open 
—but it resisted her efforts Only, us she shook it, 
pome snow fell through the crevice from the top; nml 
then the fearful tru h Hushed across her. The hut 
was buried in an avalanche. The living was en¬ 
tombed with the dead. 

IV.—THE SXOW-STOH M. 

A wan glare nil around! Two hours there wore 
vet before sunset; but it already was as daik as twi¬ 
light. 'J he air was lull of snow-flakes. The clouds 
swept wildly overhead, stooping low and dark ns 
they whirled onward: the wind shrieked in tin* ravines 
and d »wn the bill-side; while the tall cliffs jutted up 
like islands, from that white ocean that buried every 
thing, far and near, in its insatiate depths. Cabin and 
mountain path, and every landmark of whatever cha¬ 
racter, had disappeared; while faster, faster, faster 
came down the pitiless snow! 

Up that long mountain, in the midst of that fearful 
tempest, a little cavalcade had Puled ull through the 
wintry afternoon. At lust the way had been beset 
with only ordinary difficulties, and the adventurers 
had marched boldly forward; but dually it grew so 
tempestuous ns to he safe lor neither beast nor man. 
Then the greater portion of the company took shelter 
in a rude Highland cabin; but lie who appeared to he 
their leader insisted on proceeding. Ho was richly 
dressed, and seemed of high degree; but bis servitors 
shrunk from following him further, and dually, by a 
large bribe, lie persuaded the host, himself a shepherd, 
to accompany him. 

Up the weary mountain-side they toiled; and just 
as twilight sot in, reached the foot of the glea whither 
they were bound. 

“Can you see the place*” asked our hero, for the 
stranger was he. ‘*To think of their being all alone, 
on such a wild night as this.” 

“ I cannot see it,” said the man, after a long survey. 
“ We have lost our way.” 

“Surely that cannot he,” said Clifford. “ Here are 
the outlines of the old hills that overlook the cottage, 

I mil sure.” 

“I do not know,” replied the man “In this gloom, 
and amid the whirling Hakes, we might easily con¬ 
found one glen with another. Hut you can look for 
yourself.” 

Our hero gazed around for some minutes without 
speaking. Then he shook his head despondingily. 

“I can see nothing of the place,” lie said. 

“ Wc shall die of cold, if we stay here,” said the j 
shepherd. ' 

“They are not acre!” said Clifford. < 

There was no other word uttered, but, as if by ono < 
impulse, the two turned to retrace their steps. They i 
went down the glen, seeking for (heir lute footsteps { 
to guide tneir return; but the marks were already < 
obliterated j 

Suddenly a long, low. nic.ancholy erv, like the wail j 
of some spirit swept by. The two men started, paused, j 
and looked at each other in inquiry. After a moment j 
that peculiar sound rose and died again upon the ear. j 

“It is the voice of a wraith,” cried tho shepherd, in j 
terror. “Wo shall never reach our homes nlivo ” * 


, “It is the howl of a dog,’’said our hero, “soino ono 
is in distress; and God has sent that wail to warn us, 
| we oan bo of nssiMuncc. Hark! there it is again 
It comes from up the glen. Follow me, nml wc shall 
soon know what it means!” 

And the shepherd, now reassured, and with all his 
; sympathies excited—for ihey who live in peril feel 
niO'* speedily for the dangers of others—followed our 
hero, and, in a few minutes, stood with him in front 
of the collage of Helen, or rather of what had oneo 

I been the cottage; for now only a huge snowbank 
was visible Yet, from tho recesses of the fallen 
avalanche, rose the stilled howl of a waleh-dog, like 
the mournful note of some wailing for the dead! 

“There is some one buried beie—it is the cottage 
of Helen—in God’s namo assist me to free them!” 
cried our hem. 

How they labored, those two; for the almost frantic 
Clillhrd iutu-cd a portion of his own spirit into his 
. companion! They might have labored in vain too, 
> for they had no shovels with which to work, if Clif- 
| ford had not remembered that, in the close, hard by, 
| such utensils were kept, and recovered them from 
S tho snow, which drifting had left them nearly bare. 
| Hut it was full three hours before they began loop- 
| proarh the roof. The storm had ceased, and tho 
| moon struggled thromdi the clouds, when, at Iasi, 
( breaking a hole through the turf, Cliffoid saw, by tho 
| faint light of that luminary, the inanimate form of 
: Helen’s mother, lying on the hod he neat li him, ami 
| Helen herself, seemingly as lifeless, stretched across 
i it. 

| He leaped down, he seized that form in his arms, 

| he chafed the cold hand, ho called her hv a thousand 
[endearing epithets, t^lill cold, cold and motionless. 
[Ho proved her to his bosom wildly, mid implored 
Heaven for mercy—only to restore her to him fora 
; little while, a short year. Still ns inanimate and fro¬ 
zen as ice. Then, with a cry of heart-breaking 
agony, be dropped senseless across the bed, with 
Helen still clasped to his heart. 

When Clifford recovered his consciousness, Helen 
was bending over him, and the room was full of Ins 
followers and others. The storm having abated,suc¬ 
cor had been sent. I arrived in timo to resuscitate 
1 Men, and subsequently our hero. All was now joy, 
where hud been sorrow. Yet not all, for the inothor 
of I Men lay dead before them 
What more have wo to tell? Do not tho annals of 
that day narrate the rest of the story ? How that Lord 
Clifford married “a halve of low degree,” but who 
withal was the sweetest nml loveliest woman of tho 
whole court—how she died in a few years, leaving 
himself childless and disconsolate—mid how, in 
memory of that happy wedded life, lie refused a 
second alliance, and retiring to tho old keep in Cum¬ 
berland, which he bad fitted up, spent his days in 
con tern jilation and study. 

Parts of this legend arc preserved even to tnis 
day in Cumberland, where ihe pea«nn(s point out 
tho tower where tho “warlock Clifford” studied; 
for, in those times, all men of science wore consi¬ 
dered necromancers. 

And so ends our legend! 
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THE FAIR PILGRIM 

BY MISS M. J. WINDLE. 


Ir was a sweet moonlight night m October. The 
soft rays fell in a flood upon a fair liumlel in Old 
England. All around bespoke the serenity of nature 
nl peace. Not a voice of living thing—not a whisper 
of leaf or waving bough—not a breath of wind dis¬ 
turbed the stillness, Beds of violets perfumed the 
air: for almost every dwelling had a garden before it 
—some very small, but nearly all gay: and the sweet- 
brier, honey-snckle, nnd other climbers hung their 
dusters over the gable end-*, or crept between the 
latticed windows—now peeping in, now hanging 
down their heads like timid children in their p'ay. 
It was a pretty and secluded spot. And in the dis¬ 
tance might he seen the simple church, its delicate 
spire mixing itself with Heaven, at once a monument 
of the faith to which it was devoted, nnd a landmark 
to point to the final destination of its worshippers. 

In the centre of the village stood a cottage, about 
the appearance of which was something that indicated 
ill its inhabitants a certain superiority to their neigh¬ 
bors. The jasmine nnd the woodbine clustered there 
more luxuriantly, nnd were trained in better taste; the 
garden was more nourishing, the hedge-rows more ac¬ 
curately trimmed, the gate inoio newly whitewashed. 

The moonlight slept in quiet shadow over ihe green 
turf in front, nnd through one of the lower windows 
might have been seen n group of self-devoted nnd 
pious men; who had at length met, nt this solemn 
season of midnight, to make their final arrangements 
in regnrd to nti enterprise in which their most ardent 
hopes and anticipations had long been enlisted, nnd 
which was now, after repeated delays, on the eve of 
successful fulfilment. 

At the moment our story openSj’lhcy had assumed 
the posture of supplication: nnd the owner of the little 
cottage, in u trembling nnd impassioned voice, poured 
forth a prayer that God would smile upon and bless 
nn undertaking so full of peril. And as the still nnd 
shadowy light which filled that lowly room ns with 
the presence of a spirit fell upon the upturned face of 
tlio speaker, it gave to his features an additional and 
not wholly earth-born solemnity of expression, con¬ 
trasting strongly with the less ethereal nnd sun-burnt 
countenances of those around him. 

Tlio prayer ended, and, after u lenghtened con¬ 
ference, a young girl entered the room. Then* was 
something more interesting than beauty ill the smooth, 
fair brow of 1 Jessie Gray, over which the daik hair 
was plainly braided: while the neatness and simpli¬ 
city of her attire added n peculiar character to her 
npiKHiraucc. £ho approached the table with a modest 
grace, nnd received from her father a letter, wilh 
strict injunctions to deliver it on the following day, 
mid await n reply. 


It was a slill, sweet morning when Bessie Gray 
found herself approaching the park which led to the 
castle of the Karl of 1)-. There was that deli¬ 

cious mildness in the air which renders some days 
in Autumn so inexpressibly delightful. The flower 
nnd the vine, not yet killed by early frost, put forth 
their few remaining buds: the birds, nof yet flown 
to warmer climes, poured out their most melodious 
notes, ns though, like a well-skilled belle, they had 
reserved their richest and fullest strains for a final 
song. 

The broad, smoothly gravelled and well-kept road 
wound through a noble park, thoroughly stocked with 
deer. The castle seen in the distance was n beautiful 
relic of the architecture of the middle ages—a taste 
which we have lived to see revived. The extent of 
the building was sullieient to render it imposing in 
efleet, while the stylo of it was calculated to unite 
comfort with the greatest magnificence. 

As Bessie Gray looked upon that splendid pile, nnd 
the broad lauds that pertained to it, she sighed nt the 
thought that the gentle child of its noble owner had 
much to leave if she should indeed determine to join 
in the enterprise of their humble band; and she feared 
for the success of her mission. Stilling her healing 
heart by nn internal prayer, she ascended the steps 
and reached the largo hall-door. The foo'nian who 
answered her ring seemed determined to dispute her 
entrance—telling her that the Lady Alice could re¬ 
ceive no one at that lime, lint her modest and gentle 
perseverance at length overcame his reluctance; nnd 
ho led the way through a corridor, into n (urge uml 
lofty library, fitted up with almost regal splendor. 

At the extremity of this library was nn immense 
folding-door. This had been left partly open, so that 
a view of the apartment beyond met Ihe eye of the 
humble visitor, while sho herself remained unob¬ 
served. It presented a perfect picture of ease nnd 
elegance united: a maimer of life unnoticed by those 
accustomed t<\ it, hut. which produces so much effect 
upon ihe senses of such ns are habituated to scenes 
more simple. The massive, carved nnd gilded fur¬ 
niture,.the rich damasks and velvets were in perfect 
unison with the idea of grandeur inspired by the 
vastness of the building. 

Upon a low ottoman nt the further end of the room 
sat the two young ladies of the castle: embroidering 
tapestry, which was nt that time thought a ft occupa. 
lion for females of rank. They were both beautiful 
—eminently so: but the Lady Alice was taller nnd 
fuirer than her sister. Yet so delicate was the orde, 
of her beauty, so pare and soft her complexion, that 
her appearance almost gave token of fragile health. 
Her eyes, of a deep blue, wore a thoughtful mid serene 
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expression, nml her forehead, higher and broader than 
is usual in woman, gave indication of n certain noble* 
ness of intellect, and added dignity to the more tender 
characteristics of her beauty. The peculiar tone ot 
her mind fulfilled the promises of her features, and 
was thoughtful and elevated in the highest degree. 
As a gazer could not look upon the loveliness of her 
fueo and turn away again without regret, so those 
able to appreciate her beauty of intellect could not 
draw from its clear mid rich fountains without feeling 
u desire to linger there perpetually and enjoy their 
freshness. It was her delight to exercise her supe¬ 
riority of mind to the improvement of those with 
whom she was thrown. In guiding the erring theo¬ 
rist into the path of truth: in unveiling the unwise 
philosophy of the sinful votarisl of pVnsure: in direct¬ 
ing into proper channels the pursuits of her friends 
and companions—these were objects upon which the 
energies of her expansive intellect chiclly unfolded 
themselves. From childhood her disposition hud ever 
been gentlo, self-sacrificing nml sincere. As she grew 
oldor, these natural traits, instead of being repressed 
by intercourse with the world, expanded through teli- 
gious principle: ami had recently beautifully exhibited 
themselves in many acts of disinterested sympathy, 
denial and benevolence. 

Tlio Lady Julia, younger by some years, was of a 
character loss original and marked. She Was a fresh 
aud lovely creature, nml the sunlight of a happy find 
innocent heart sparkled in her luce. Sho felt pride 
without n shadow of envy nt her sister’s surpassing 
superiority, and looked up to her ns a being of n 
nigher order than herself, Bereft of their mother in 
early life, without other companions of their own 
sex, it would bo difficult to imagine u stranger bond 
of union than that existing between those two sisters. 

Such wore the daughters of the Karl of D--*, 

Ho the father, stood in tlio deep recess of a window, 
his cyo thoughtful and his lips compressed, as if ab¬ 
sorbed in some unpleasant redaction*. lie was in 
the very prime of life, and of u mien and air strikingly 
noble: so much so, that Bessie Gray could not but 
feel, as sho looked on him, that if birth has indeed the 
power of setting its seal upon the form, this was never 
more conspicuous than in the lofty person of tlio de¬ 
scendant of a race by whose memorials she was sur¬ 
rounded. 

Extended upon a couch, lay a young man of about 
twenty years: loosely attired in n dressing-gown of 
black velvet, his whole appearance stamped with the 
fatigue of travel. 

Pacing the door was Sir Charles Seymour, the lover 
of the Lady Alice, who had, with her brother, just 
arrived from London. 

Bessie Gray stood fascinated, gazing at the scene; 
when suddenly tho carl broke the silence which had 
hitherto been observed, and said abruptly— 

11 My son, what news from court ? has King Charles 
given any more proof of his zeal against the heretics?” 

“No,” was the reply, “but tho duke has given 
another proof of his folly: he Ins allowed them ft 
grant of land: and a fredi cargo are to sail in a few 
oays.” 

“Truly I am astonished,” answered the father, and 


bis pale check flushed. “I should think the land had 
■ godly savor enough from those who are already gone: 
the vile, disloyal hypocrites! But if reports arc true 
tho bears and Indiuns will soon cool their enthusiasm.” 

“lint,” said Sir Charles, “the most singular trait 
about this people is, that the more they are perse¬ 
cuted, the more they flourish.” 

“And may not flint indicate the goodness of their 
cause?” murmured a soft voice that struck tho ear of 
Bessie Gray with its sweet and rich distinctness. 

“OhI” said the earl, turning with a stern glance 
t >wnrd his eldest daughter, “n young lady who is so 
much wiser than all her relations had better give tho 
finish to her preference, and join the holy fanatics.” 

“And if I should, it would bo but emulating the 
noble example of those who have already proved that 
they prized religiutn freedom above every other pri¬ 
vilege,” urged the Lady Alice. 

“I eonfess,” said her lover, smiling half contemp¬ 
tuously, “there is danger of my becoming a convert, 
if I listen to those vindications from such gentle 
lips. Do you not think so?” ho added, turning to 
her brother. 

“Disturb not my dreams,” replied tho latter, in r 
tone of mock gravity. “Even now 1 am picturing 
this fair devotee in the homely garb of these saintly 
dissemblers. But, mv pious sister, yon must lay aside 
llnil lapesiry and accustom your fair fingers to more 
humble employment.” 

lie paused: for a choking sob smote upon his car. 
His sister made no reply: but rising, she walked 
slowly to the door, her step unsteady, and her face 
of « deadly paleness. 

As she passed out, the carl east on her a stern and 
(angry glance of disapproval, and said: “Henry, this 
| is no theme for jesting. If I hnd serious reason to 
| believe that a child of mine would over so disgrace 
\ her birth ns to assimilate with these religious rebels, 
(that moment should she become on outcast from my 
\ heart and home.” 

| Such scenes were of daily occurrence, and were 
(hitter trials to the feelings of I>ady Alice. But the 
| timo was coming when the thorns upon her path, 
; thick set and constant, would give her reason to 
| bless the lessons of endurance these occasions were 
| leaching her. 

( In n few moments n light hand was laid on the nnn 
[ of Bessie Gray, and the same sweet voice sho had 
! heard before, said: “you wished to see me: but this 
{is not a fit place for a private interview.” And tho 

• Lady Alice led the way to her chamber. 

1 There everything was costly and elegant: yet it 
i was simply in accordance with the fashion of tho 
j times—the result of a certain style due to her rank in 

• society, rather than a matter of selfish luxury. Her 

• first caro on entering, was to lock the door to prevent 
! intrusion. She then opened the letter which she rc- 
! reived from Bessie Gray, who watched her eounto 

! nance ns she lead. Her check flushed nud faded, 
land her frame shook: but after a time she became 

• more composed, and, covering her face with her 
'hand', she breathed a silent, fervent prayer that sho 
! might do lev duty in the might of a strength that wus 
1 not her own. 
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“I ask until to-morrow to decide, and will call nt 
iho collage by twelve o’clock with my answer." 

The door had scarcely closed upon the retiring 
form of Iho humble messenger, when a servant sum¬ 
moned tho Lady Alice to the library below. 

Oa her entrance, Sir Charles approached, and 
throwing his arm about her, said: “Alice, I have 
sent for von to beg you to forget our foolish remarks 
in the drawing-room. None of us spoke seriously in 
classing you among those ignorant enthusiasts. Hut 
your sweetness of disposition, dearest, seems in this 
instance to have overcome your customary sound 
judgment, and to have led you to apologize for a 
seel of which your bettor reason must mluiuly dis¬ 
approve." 

Tire struggle in Lady Alice’s mind was groat as 
the listened to these words. f?he felt that in honor s-he 
ought to avow her private connection with the people 
ho so bitterly denounced, lhrt lire woman triumphed, 
and she could not find courage to bravo the aimer and 
contempt of one so dear to her. She only laid her 
head on iris shoulder and wept there. 

“Alice," he said, tenderly, “did my last words 
convey reproof lliut they have affected you so deeply? 
lint surely it cannot be otherwise than that your usual 
good sense had deserted yon when you took the part 
of those fanatics, whom, for the sake of your tears 
and my sympathies, we will dismiss for the future.” 

“One word more about ilium," she replied, looking 
up with recovered self-possession, and her wonted 
dignity—and she thought of the letter she hud a few 
moments before received, and felt that on bis reply 
hung the tenor of her unswer to that letter, and the 
decision of her destiny. “ Would it change the nature 
of your feelings for me," she asked, “were yon to 
know that I felt not merely indulgence toward the 
Beet alluded to, but also union of sentiment and faith.” 

lie looked almost seriously nl her for a moment ns 
ho replied: “Alice, it is for the superiority of your 
mind, us well as for the charms of your person that 1 
have loved you, and through that I now look forward 
with such happiness to your becoming inv companion 
in the dearest of all relations. Hut could I think it 
possible for you to evince such puerility of character 
us to forsake tiro religion of your father and the church 
of England, all inv hopes of happiness in our union 
Would Ihi destroyed. Hut how foolish,” he added, 
“to be discussing thus seriously a quo-lion so absurd: 
or why suppose a case that can never occur?" 

At that instant, before she bad time to reply, dinner 
Was announced. 

That night the Lady Alico resigned herself to com¬ 
munion with her own heart and with her God. Wo 
will not occupy the attention of the reader by violating 
all the secrets of that lonely room: nor lay open the 
severe conllict she sustained. Appealing for guidance 
to the throne of Heaven, where pure and humble 
prayer is never unheard, whether inspired by holy 
trust, or merely prompted by tiro urgency of mortal 
need, the result was a clear and calm conviction that 
it was best for her to leave home and friends, and a 
full confidence that the trial was required of her in 
Wisdom and mercy. Tire remarks made that day by 
her father and lover had convinced her that longer 


concealment of her religions tenets would he highly 
dishonorable. This consideration was the chief, if 
not the sole motive in deciding her to avail herself of 
the opportunity now offered her, of leaving a land 
which was daily becoming less tolerant to her faith; 
mru a home, to which she was at length assured, «ho 
must by her avowal of that faith, forfeit her natural 
claims, . 

Ilor decision was made, and she arose from her 
knees, glided softly to her desk, and meekly bonding 
over it, wrote ns correctly ns she could to her lover, 
informing him of a change in her intentions, request¬ 
ing him to make no struggle in claiming her past 
promises, as it was now impossible for her ever to 
become bis. 

The morning came, and found her externally iho 
same as before, watchful of nil in which the good of 
happiness of others was concerned: and even the ex¬ 
pression of Irer countenance was hut slightly altered. 
Her breaking, however, was a meal of pretence rather 
than reality, and ns soon as it was over, she left tho 
castle to hear Irer answer to lire cottage. 

In returning, she crossed the park, and threw her¬ 
self in a shady nook upon the turf, that the gentle 
breeze might cool her burning brow. She had re¬ 
ceived no answer to iho letter to her lover which had 
been handed to him soon after it was written. f?ho 
had in it endeavored to make her rejection of him 
clear and decisive, in spite of the gentle words in 
which that dctcmiimition was clothed. Yet with the 
inconsistency of one who loves, she now wondered 
that ho should submit to that rejection without appeal. 
She was starlied from her relleetions by the voice of 
him who was the subject of them, lie had nppnxrehcd 
her unheard, the mossy (urf giving no echo to Iris tread. 

lie came forward, greeted her kindly, and said in 
a low, subdued tone, “Alice, I have known you so 
long and so well that I feel assured caprice is impos¬ 
sible to your nature—least of all toward me. Why 
then, after permitting lire to hope so long, liavo you 
suddenly destroyed that hope, just ns circumstance a 
have made ortr iinmediulo union dcsirablo? I liavo 
lived for months upon the anticipation of the future 
which was to make yon mine: what has happened to 
break my dream? Why, oh, why am I to lose my 
heart’s best hope?" 

She had continued silently to weep by his Bide since 
his first allusion to their love. What answer should 
tdro make? what reason should sire give? She sat iu 
doubt, mid her thoughts imagined her near separation 
from him—a separation without term or limit—and 
she felt then for the first lime tho fulbforce of her 
attachment for him. It was tire severest drop in tho 
cup of her present trials thus to sacrifice her love to 
her religion. 

Again hor lover questioned her, while he pressed 
her fondly and sadly to his heart 

At length, in a faltering voice she replied: “ Events 
have occurred of lute-” mid she stopped. 

“What events, my Alice? Aro you to reject mo 
and not even tell me why?" 

“I cannot, Charles, it is impossible. This only 
tolicve—that I have loved you, and do lovo yon with 
' tho fondest and firmest affection that ever woman foil: 
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I have thought it happiness to walk in tho same path 
where you luul walked: that the tones of your voice 
have haunted mo like a pleasant dream. Ami yet we 
must part. And God grant that whoever you may 
hereafter choose to fill my place may love yon as I 
have loved.” She looked up at him as fho spoke 
with a woman’s holy confidence—more beautiful, 
more touching from a slight mingling of conscious¬ 
ness and maiden bashfulness. 

"No, Alice,” said her lover, “I give you no boy’s 
affection, which can fade, or change, or turn to im- 
olher object. Your imago will go with mo to the 
grave.” 

There was a pause. Alice pressed tho hand she 
held, and rose as if to bid farewell. Her lover de* 
tained her. 

“Have patience with me but a moment,” said he. 
"Whatever maybe your reasons for this wild, this 
unexpected resolution, it cannot surely last forever. 
Set me a term of hope: say you will be mine ten, 
twenty years hence, mid I shall not depart utterly 
comfortless.” 

No: she would free him from all pledge, and leave 
tho future to Mint God on whom she depended for 
strength to do her duly. And in u few brief, but ex¬ 
plicit words, she refused this last request, destroyed 
the remaining hopes of him she loved so tenderly; to 
whom, in spite of her feminine reserve, she had pro¬ 
tested that love: and faltering out the earnest "God 
bless yon,” which she knew was to be answeted by 
his own farewell, she turned to leave him. A pleading 
look: a sentence she scarcely heard: a moment that 
sho nover might forget: and Iho Lady Alice and Sir 
Charles Seymour parted never to meet again with the 
hopes of youth lieforc them. 

When the Lncly Alice readied the castle, tho painful 
flush which had crimsoned her cheek during her in¬ 
terview with her lover had subsided. A death-like 
paleness, however, evinced in some measure the deep 
emotion flic had undergone- 

Julia was at her toilet, and sprang forward to meet 
her ns she entered the dressing-room. 

"My dear sister,” she said, "company has arrived 
from London: urn! hero have I been lecturing this 
awkward curl for the last ten minutes, hut it will not 
full gracefully nil I can do. Hut no one can accuse 
you of such vanity, for I verily believe you have not 
glanced in your mirror since morning: and that plain 
dress is so becoming without any ornament. Yet you 
look {Kill idstay, let mo remodel you, or Sir Charles 
will say I have stolen your gems, ns well ns your 
blooin in vc^ spite. See,” she added, ns Alice sat 
passively gazing on her, “I have tied this scarf in a 
true lover’s knot, and it has become quite graceful 
under my magic touch.” Then with a bright smile, 
sho took her sister’s nnn,nnd they descended together 
to the crowded drawing-room. 

With surpassing self-control, the Lady Alice ex¬ 
erted herself to entertain the gentlemen who crowded 
around her. Hut there are moments when depression 
so destroys tho elasticity of onr spirits dial the effort 
of coucoahnont wo are most anxious to make lie comes 
impossible. Lofly and self-possessed us she was, and 
studious to seem cheerful as usual, there were times 


• when fho turned with a vacant and absent expression 
to ask tho rejietilion of phrases, while her sad heart 

j swelled well nigh to bursting, in tho attempt to prison 

> back her tears. 

> "I have eomo to make kind, not rude remarks,dear 

* Alice,” said her brother, pressing through the knot of 
i gentlemen^and taking u seat beside her. "Lot me 

■ present you with this to muko amends for my offence 
i yesterday.” And ho clasped n bracelet on her arm. 
i “Now let as hear one of your plaintive ballad-*.” 

Tills was n trial she would gladly have been spared. 
Hut fho could not refuse the request of one so dear to 
I her, and she mechanically seated herself at the harp, 
land selected u melody:—if selection that could be 
' called which was rather tho result of a sudden burst 
! of feeling beyond her power to control. Hoth she 
! mid Julia were proficients in music: but there was n 
| diflbrcnce in their voices, mid it was this—the singing 
; of Julia was superior in execution, and charmed most 
; at tho moment; that of Alice lived in the memory long 
; after Julia’s most exquisite performance was forgotten 
; —the one gratified tho ear; iho other vibrated on tho 
; heart. 

Her father stood by proudly gazing on her as sho 
; sang. IIow could he fail to ho proud of such a child. 

1 Ho wns anticipating the time when, os tho wife of Sir 
Charles, sho should take her place at court. IIow 
; well she would grace that noble station with her 
; lovely person, her gifted mind, and rare accomplish- 
; incuts! Such were tho thoughts that Suggested them¬ 
selves to the carl ns he stood by niul listened to her 
! song with flic fulness of a parent’s pride. Alas! could 
all theso shield her from those griefs which some timo 
i or other must obtrude upon tho brightest and smoothest 

> path on earth? could they avert nickncss and pain, tho 
i loss of fric-mls, tho certain hour of death? No. Hut 
i ero long they were destined to servo holier purposes 
! than tho homage of the idle crowd by which sho was 
! now surrounded. That beauty wns fated to shino nt 
\ one day not far distant beside the ill and the dving in 
; foreign lauds: that mind to unfold its stores for tho 
| encouragement of companions in sutler jng: that voice 
, to send its accents tip in prayer in many nn hour of 
\ need. 

| Tho chords of the harp had just ceased to sound 
| when tho tears which the Lady Alice had so long 
[ endeavored to repress would no more be restrained: 

| they rose to her eyes, and trembled on tho dark 
lashes. Rising and turning away, she whispered to 
Julia to tukc her scat at the instrument: nud seizing 
; the moment when her sister was the object of nltcn- 
1 lion, she retired to a recess and wiped away the bc- 
; Iraynl of her emotion. Hut her unwonted moment 
1 of sadness had not passed unnoticed. A movement 
| Itcside her caused her to look up. Her father stood 

■ by and took her hand. 

“You are ill, you arc agitated, my dear child,” ho 
said: “ wo will excuse your absence from the drawing- 
! room until you can appear again with fresh bloom: 
you had better ret it o.” 

I Her lovely face beamed on him for a moment with 
an intense and eager affection: and sho drew closer 
| to him ns if seeking for tho kiss he lmd l»cen used to 
’ eivo her in the days of her childhood, llo stooped 
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anil pressed his lips to her brow, but did not speak: 
lie could not—her simple and entire nfleclion wasn 
rebuke to the mingling of prido that alloyed his, 

“Am I not a dear and precious brother,” said 
Henry, ns she passed through the door, “to procure 
your banishment from the drawing-room so sea¬ 
sonably.” 

*' You are dear and precious,” she replied, turning 
on him n glance of lovo so pure, that ever alter, in 
the long years of her absence, it haunted him like the 
dream of n seraph. It was the fast look from his 
favorite sister that ever met his eye: those were the 
last tones from her voice that ever fell upon his ear. 

She reached her own room: the agony of conceal¬ 
ment was over. The midnight drew near: and the 
preparations for her departure were completed. Her 
plainest clothing, the miniature of her lost mother, mid 
a few other relics of trilling value, weic all she took 
from the boundless wealth of her father. 

Taking up her light, she now proceeded with 
stealthy steps to the apartment of her sister, and 
approached the bed were Julia lay, wishing, hut 
hardly daring to export that she might have sunk 
into ft peaceful slumber. Her wishes were gratified, 
for Julia slept. 

Seating herself upon the side of the conch, she 
looked steadfastly upon the countenance of her who 
lay with a placid smile upon her lips—calm uml 
peaceful c.s if she had found joy in escaping from 
tho allurements of fashion, and closing her eyes 
upon the empty pleasures of earth, sought serenity 
and contentment in the untiring fre si mess of a land of 
dreams. The face of a sleeper, except where nge 
Jins stamped its indelible footmarks, almost always 
reminds us of the days of infancy. And Lady Alice’s 
thoughts, ns she gazed upon her sister, went wander¬ 
ing hack to the nursery, and the happy time when 
she had played with her beneath the hawthorn, and 
plucked for her the sweet spring flowers. Then 
eamo tho memory of after years, when tho dying 
mother’s hand wm placed upon her head, commend¬ 
ing Julia to her care: and with tho memory of those 
years came rushing upon her thoughts nficsli the 
hitter extent of the sacrifice she was making to her 
religion. Hero was that bright being before her, 
radiant in more than the licnuty of childhood—no 
longer the object only of her watchful love and soli¬ 
citude : but also her friend and dear companion—still, 
however, in need of her counsels and guidance. But 
they were to he severed; to part forever, ond tread 
the palh of life separately. Oil! beautiful, find rare 
ns beautiful that piety mid self-devotion which could 
triumph over so strong a lie. Its kindred feeling 
must he fell before it can be fully appreciated. It can 
never have been comprehended by worldly minds. 

“Farewell, my own dear sister,” she murmured; 
and stooping down, sho kissed her gently, and ar¬ 
ranged the wandering ircsscs of her hair, while tears 
of unutterable tenderness burst from her eyes. “ You 
will think of me sometimes: yes, even among all your 
other sources of interest and occupation, I know you 
will think of me. And when yon do, remember that 
(jiy fate is in God’s hands, and that what he wills is 
X'St." ******** 


Tho voyngo was effected with much difficulty and 
hazard. Oh! the monotony of that long and boisterous 
sea-course. When tho cry of “land! laud!” was 
shouted all rushed upon deck. 

“The Waking waves dashed high, 

On n stern tind rock-bomid coast, 

And the wuxls, against a stormy sky, 

Their giant branches toss’ll 5 

Ami the heavy night hung dark, 

The hilts nnd waters o’er, 

When that lwmd of exiles moored their bark 
On the wild Xcw Kngland shore.” 

In disembarking, tho water was found so shallow 

I that they were forced to wade; ond thus tho very act 
of getting on laud sowed in the Lady Alice the seeds 
of that disease which afterward produced her death. 

When they reached the wild shore, they knelt upon 
the flinty Hock of Plymouth, which a grateful pos¬ 
terity has marked, ami built an nllar to religious free¬ 
dom: ami the consequences of that act arc continually 
unfolding themselves as lime advances. 

Wasted by the rough and wearisome voyage, ill sup¬ 
plied with provisions, that self-devoted bund (whoso 
cm ignition has imparted n character of intclligeiico 

i nnd a moral elevation to Now England, which it has 
nobly sustained to the present hour,) found themselves 
at the opening of winter on a barren otid bleak coast, 

I in 1 * severe cliina'c, with tho ocean on one side nnd 
the wilderness on tho other, and none to show them 
kindness or bid them welcome. Danger, too, in a 
new’ form pressed upon them. Struggling Aborigines 
began to visit tho settlement: more than one alarm 
bad occurred, nnd several nets of violence hud Itcen 
committed. Indeed, so constant was the apprehen¬ 
sion of danger from the savage thul regular watch 

I was set, and maintained nightly. The weather, too, 
increased to the rigor of winter, attended by suc¬ 
cessive fulls of snows, until tho earth was entirely 
covered with firmly compressed masses of the frozen 
elAneut. This, with a dreadful pcslilenco which 
raged in the colony, reduced the settlers to tho ex¬ 
tremity of stiifering, 

I Then and not till then were the heights and depths 
[ of the Lady Alice’s character fully appreciated. Borne 
| pictures appear best in one light, Romo in another. 

1 Borne most excite our admiration in strong, clear light, 
some touch our hearts and win our praise in soft and 
I shadowy dimness. And thus it is in characters. Some 
f stand boldly out, their noblest qualities strengthened 
| and developed by the necessity which calls them forth. 
| Lvon so it was with the Lady Alice, Noble powers 
[ of endurance nnd self-denial, that, had she remained 
| in her father’s halls, might over have slumbered un- 
| observed, now shone in surpassing beauty. Chcer- 
| fully nnd uuinunmiringly she endured her share ol 
> tho bitter privations to which the little band were 
| exposed: and through all self-rcgnrdless nnd devoted, 
| her zeal and solicitude in behalf of her companions 
| in wretchedness never wearied. It dwelt unpretend- 
> ingly, but actively in her bosom, like a great nnd 
| moving principle of life. She quietly busted herself 
| in administering to those, who, notwithstanding tho 
1 severity of the weather, were employed in exploring 
[ the surrounding wilderness, and guarding againBl th« 
f attacks of the savage. Among tho sick and tho dying, 
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»ho went and came like n ministering angel, bringing 
consolation to tho suftbrer and mourner. 

At this crisis, n ship sailed for England. The Lady 
Alice embraced tho opportunity of addressing a letter 
to her father, explaining the cause of her deserting her 
homo and those dear to her: beseeching his forgiveness 
for her union with the sect her co:* cicnce approved, 
and begging him at least to remember her kindly, and 
let her name not altogether cease with her presence 
to be o household word. 

By the first return from England she looked for 
a reply. A letter was handed her. “My father’s 
writing,” she said, pressing it to her lips, while her 
temples throbbed utid her heart beat tumultuously. 
It was ftomo moments before her trembling lingers 
could break tho seal. At length she did so. The 
date was London. Her own letter was returned un¬ 
opened: ami rt few sentences, brief, Imrsh and deci¬ 
sive, with no word of nfleclion at the commencement, 
no term of endearment nt the close. They ran thus: 

“For the lust time I address one whom I no longer 
own as u daughter My resolution is never to hold 
any correspondence with her who so fur forgot her 
birth as to leave her father’s house clandestinely. 
Let those who templed her to sin support mid comfort 
her. From that [dace in my heart which she has de¬ 
scried nt my hearth I east her oil’ now and forever.” 

From the hour she read that fatal scroll n marked 
change in her health grew visible. Her step became 
languid, and her color, which upon the slightest emo¬ 
tion mounted to her cheek, was immediately followed 
by an unnatural paleness. Mho herself seemed at first 
unconscious of any important change: and continued 
to exert herself far more than was consistent with her 
situation. Hut tho sure symptoms of consumption 
were rapidly gaining ground. The climate, too, wus 
Unstated to her peculiar constitution, and a series of 
bad colds left a chronic cough and n hectic fever. 
Deep hollows traced themselves beneath eyes which 
grew even brighter in their loveliness: and in tho 
centre of (he fair, smooth cheek burned one deep 
spot—fatal sign to ihoso who have witnessed the pro¬ 
gress of tho most deceitful of our national maladies. 
Still tho expression of her countenance increased in 
intorest and heantv, and tho spirit grew more dis¬ 
tinctly visible there—even ns a lamp shines brightest 
through tho most fragile and transparent vase. 

At this period, she became aware of her condition, 
and wrote tho following letter to her futlier, enclosing 
it in a few lines to Mir Charles Seymour, continuing n 
request that ho would use his influence in gaining it a 
perusal, ns it was n dying communication. 

“I wrilo you, my dear, my unforgolten father, the 
last letter this hand will ever trace. Till now, it 
would have been tt crime to write to you—perhaps 
il is so still. Hut dying as I tun, and divorced from 
nil earthly thoughts and remembrances, save your 
displeasure, I feel tbit I cannot quite collect my mind 
for tho last hour until I again entreat your forgiveness. 
I will not afflict you, my dear fulher, by dwelling upon 
tho anguish your letter pave me, nor the many tears I 
havo shed upon it: but in tho long night wutchos of 
my Illness, and in tho daily yearnings of my heart in 
this ttrango land, your angry image is ever with me. 


I I would fain have your pardon, if but that I might 
turn away from the last regret that binds me to earth. 

“Thoio is ono other thought that bears heavily on 
my mind. I know not what it is—perhaps my ap¬ 
proaching death—makes mo seem to have obtained 
the right to bo vour monitor. Forgive me, then, if I 
implore you to think earnestly and deeply of the great 
ends of life: think of them us one might think who is 
anxious to gain a distant home, and who will not l>o 

I diverted from his way. Oh! could you know how 
solemn and thrilling n joy comes over me ns I nurse 
the hope that we may meet at length mid forever! 

“Again I entreat your forgiveness, dear father 
May God bless and watch over you, and elevate 
vour heart to Him. My love ami care for you will, 
> I feel, ere long cease in the grave. Farewell.” 

I ******** 

) “Lady Alice, this is one of tho most lovely days 
» we have had since we canto 1 o America. Don’t you 
i think if you were to come to the window a little 
> while it would do you good. There is an English 
[ship coming in, and everything smells so sweetly 
! and looks so brightly. Do let me wheel the chair 
! nearer.” 

! The dying girl turned her head toward her gcnllo 
! nurse, and u short, hollow cough preceded her attempt 
! to speak. 

| “I have been wishing to move for some time,” said 
| she, “ but I feel so weak that I dread the smallest cxer- 
| lion: and the stir and the sunshine almost fatigue me 
! while I gaze on them. I love lire silence of this little 
\ shaded room, and your tranquil and watchful face 
! better than any other sound or sight.” 

! Bessie Giav bent and kissed the invalid’s brow, 
[ shut tho reading desk with a gentle hand, and slowly 
; advanced tho sick girl’s chair to the window. 

[ The blinds were drawn aside, and the breeze that 
J swept through the open casement brought with it 
| the rich scent of geraniums and roses It was the 
'.Sabbath. Just at that moment, tho voices from the 
■ church below stoic upon the silence with their solemn 
■ notes. There was something in the strain of this 
I sudden music that was so kindred with the holy rc- 
• pose of the scene, that it struck upon tho feelings of 
' the Lady Alice with irresistible power, and brought 
her heart into keeping with the whole. 

The moment of devotion pas-cd away: and ns she 
■ continued gazing, tier wandering thoughts and yearn¬ 
ing heart lie whack in dreams to the halls of her father, 
and the forms of those she had forsaken. At that in¬ 
stant her eves reverted to the English ship, with nil 
its swelling canvass spread, coming proudly and gal¬ 
lantly on, a welcome visitor to that little settlement, 
where so many pined for nows from home. 

“ Bring me the telescope, Bessy,” she said. 

Bessie Gray obeyed, nnd watched the expression 
of her face as she gazed long and earnestly nt the 
captain’s boat, which was now struggling to the 
; shore. 

“Bessie,” said Lady Alice, faintly: “tho passer.* 
gers are landing. But that lady’s dress is too gay 
and that cavalier’s step too proud for pilgrims. Who 
can they bo?” 

The silence had remained unbroken for some time* 
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nnd the Lady Alice had laid aside the telescope, and 
overcome with the slight exertion, had closed her eyes 
as if in pain, when the door was opened suddenly, nnd 
her faded, dying form was folded to her sister Julia’s 
breast, 

“My dear, my only sister,” was all Lady Alice 
could articulate, ns she sauk back insensible. 

When she again lifted up her eyes, they encoun¬ 
tered ihose of Iter father, and one to whom her un¬ 
wearied allections had strangely clung: nxd a smile, 
sweet, comforting, and full of Itnpo passed the lips 
which were ohout to close forever as she murmured: 
“It is pleasant to die now and thus. Give mo your 
blessing, dear fulher,” nnd she clung caressingly to 
his breast. “Put your hand on my head, nnd say if 
my conduct has given you n moinent’s pain, I tun 
forgiven.” 

“Forgiven! my child,” exclaimed he, in n burst of 
uncontrollable emotion, “never did I feel what an 
angel bad left iny hearth until now. Hero on my 
knees, besido yonr dying form, in sight of God nnd 
angels, I forgivo you.” 

The physician took his hand, nnd strovo to draw 
him aside, hut the attempt caught llio eye of the suf¬ 
ferer. 

“Let him stay,” said she, faintly; “I know I am 
dying, but death is not yet in iny heart. Can you not 
givo me n moment’s strength? n few words are all I 
want to say: I cannot die without saying them.” 

A glass of rcstorntivo drops was given. Either 
they revived her, or expiring nature felt the uncon¬ 
querable strength of (inaction. Even to the tnst she 
sat half upright, supported by her lover. There wns 
now no disguise between them: all that had been 
before obscuro was now rendered clear ns noonday. 
And in a low, touching voice, she endeavored to con¬ 
vince him that a religious life is not incompatible 
with happiness: that practical piety is not opposed to 
refinement, nnd that an intellectual being can have 
no higher niin than the establishment of moral good. 
•‘Promise, dear Charles,” and she clasped his hands 
m her relaxing nnd wan fingers, “that you will no 
longer misuse the faculties which God lias given you, 
hut devote to purposes of religion the powers of yonr 
expansive mind, nnd the resources of yonr ample 
fortune.” 

Again her head drooped, and she was, for somo 
moments, motionless. Life was fast ebbing away. 
She lav white as the pillow on which she rested for 
iho last time. 


All at once her eyes kindled, nnd she again raised 
; herself up, put her linnd under the pillow and drew 
from thence a small biblc. 

“Father,” exclaimed fho, “this Ins been my con 
slant companion: let it be henceforth yours. It is my 
latest gift: —may it teach you, even as it has taught 
me, the blessed hope in which I die. Not in vain 
have these divine words liecn spoken whose comfort 
is with me even n»w. I die in their glorious faith* 
and in their cheering hope. Could I leave you as I 
do, beloved father, with words of consolation, but for 
that divine belief whose hope isn happy immortality.” 

She then, with her bands raised in the attitude cf 
prayer, nnd her eyes cast upward, poured her soul 
out in Iho fervent language of one sin ruling on the 
brink of eternity, acknowledging neither hope nor 
title to an inheritance in the regions of eternal peace, 
save wliat depends on the sanction of n holy Re¬ 
deemer, nnd the mercy of a gracious Goth 

A solemn silence succeeded ibis soul-felt prayer: 
nnd Sir Charles bent over lliat hushed nnd dcath-liko 
form. “Alice, hcloved Alice”—blit lliat faithful and 
loving heart was deaf to his voice, and the film grew 
rapidly over Iho eye which still with fondness sought 
him out through the shade nnd agony of death. 

Souse and consciousness were gone: yet the parted 
lips moved inaudihly. They stooped to catch iho 
Inst sound ns she murmured incoherently, “Father— 
Charles—Julia—seek—inheritance—fadclh—:not.” 

Tlio breath wns stilled: ihe pure spirit passed to 
another world. Ilcr Inst thoughts had proved n for¬ 
getfulness of death in her anxiety for the eternal hap¬ 
piness of those she loved on cnrlh. 

Sir Charles looked upon her cold corpse with tearful 
eyes: mid turned away with a deep nnd abiding change 
within him. He saw iho fresh green sod heaped over 
it, and kneeling upon iho sacred turf made a vow to 
devote himself to that cause to which iho departed 
had sacrificed her life, lliat in their death, at least, 
they might not be divided. 

I lor grave is among those of the early Pilgrims of 
New England: but her spirit is reaping its everlasting 
recompense for the sacrifices of time. 

Such is the touching story of Lady Alice D-: 

otherwise Ihe Lady Arabella Johnson, whose history 
a sainted brother Pilgrim lias beautifully expressed in 
these brief words: “She left the pomp and pleasures 
of an earldom, and took New England in her way to 
Paradise.” 
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THE VILLAGE GOSSIPS. 

BY J. 3. HELL 


l ire rays of tho wiling sun, which had deserted the 
vallics below, still lingered upon ilio heights above 

the village of S-, as if loth to quit a scene so 

rich in every clement of rural beauty, ami bathed in 
an atmosphere of gold the form of a young hunter, 
who stood leaning on his rifle and gazing upon the 
summer sunset. Though covored by n canopy of 
richly tinted clouds, tho glowing orb had strength 
enough to struggle through the vapor, and, to tho 
right and left, as faros the eye could reach, hundreds 
of mountain pinnacles received tho mellow radiance 
on their leaf-crowncd summits, which shone us if 
covored with myriads of gems, sparkling with count- 
loss, varied hues of golden green. Gradually, as tho 
quivering rays grew fainter, tho emerald (in*s as* 
Bunted a deeper dye; ono by one tho dying peaks 
were forced to lose their sliort*lived splendors, tho 
dinky shades of evening crept upward like lingo 
ghosts along tho mountain side, and the whole of tho 
bright prospect faded away into tho uniform gray of 
summer twilight. Our young hunter, whoso spirit 
was attuned in unison with nature’s sweetest harmo¬ 
nies, felt oil the influence of the peaceful scene, and, 
fixing his eyes upon tho full-orlied moon which had 
just begun to illuminate tho Eastern heavens, sank 
into a pensive revorio 

Not many minutes liad claprcd, when the stillness 
of Iho forest was interrupted by a strain of music, so 
dear, so soft, so exquisitely sweet, that the solitary 
listener was half disposed to think that it proceeded 
from some tuneful Sylph, rather limn from ono of 
mortal mould; and this fancy was not dissipated when, 
by cautiously stealing round a little thicket of under¬ 
wood, ho beheld the singer. It was n young mid 
lovely nmiden, who had been sportively decorating 
hertfdf with such a profusion of wild flowers, woven 
into such a variety of fantastic wreaths and many 
colored garlands, that it would not have required any 
groat luxurianco of imagination to have converted 
her into a wood-nymph or a sylvan goddess, or oven 
into ono of tho “tuneful Nine.” She sat upon a mosa 
grown rock, with her head thrown back against a 
tree, niul had doubtless been gazing upon the glorious 
sunset, until her rapturous admiration overflowed in 
tho sweet strains of the “evening hymn,” which now 
vibrated on her lips. Her flower-besprinkled hnir 
fell about her shoulders in rich, Inxiiranl tresses, and 
wherever nn ebon ringlet was lifted by tho Summer 
hreezo, it disclosed a skin of dazzling whiteness, 
which was only rivalled in purity by the pearls dis¬ 
played within tho ruby casket of her parted lips. 
Tho color of her eyes could not ho seen, but they 
must have been charming beyond comparison if their 
beauty could much excel that of tho snowy lids and 
jetty lashes by which their orbs were shaded 


Our young hunter was rooted 10 the spot where ho 
stood with surprise and admiration. Though not a 
resident in the village of S—he had been a fre¬ 
quent visitor to its beautiful valley, and lie know that 
though it could boast of many pretty faces, it never 
numbered among its daughters any one that could be 
nt all compared with the vision of transcendent love¬ 
liness which had been so suddenly revealed to his 
astonished gaze. “Dazzled and drunk with beauty,” 
ho lost all consciousness of surrounding objects, ana 
surrendered both eyes and ears to that magic inllucnco 
which from ihat moment was to rulo his destiny. 

The brief limits which we have assigned to our 
little late will not allow us to enlarge upon the inter¬ 
view wh'ch now took place between tho youth and 
maiden; we will merely give the reader some idea oi 
its results, both immediate and more remote. Unlike 
very many of those beauties which captivate “at first 
sight,” Alice Masdyn had n soul which did not dis¬ 
honor the beauteous temple in which it was enshrined, 
and when young Allowbv, Iho hunter, found means to 
consummate the acquaintance so romantically begun, 
his reason fully ratified the choice his eyes hail made 
so rashly on the Lurm mountain. 

Alice was on a visit to her aunt, Mrs. Trippe, who 

was one of tho female magnates of S-, and, on tho 

evening above referred to, bad been strolling on the 
mountain, with a party of young people, after visiting 
n mineral spring which had often afforded an excuse 
for siuilar rambles to the more juvenile portion of the 
population. In her eager search for some rare flower 
which was said to bo a denizen of Mount Lurm, she 
had wandered from her companions, until, overcome 
by fatigue, she Imd thrown herself upon the rook 
where George Allowbv found her. lie accompanied 
her home, mid three weeks afterward, l>y the snmo 
moss-covered rock, after witnessing a similar sunset, 
•sho hid her burning blushes in the bosom of nn ae- 
copied lover—nn nfliunced husband. 

Time rolled on, mid the wedding day was fixed. 

► It ;vns to take place in S-, and under the auspices 

[ of ner aunt; for Alice was on orphan, and entirely 
| dependent upon her own exertions for a livelihood, 
| with the exception of the little assistance dial could 
be given by her only brother, a lieutenant in the navy. 
| It was late in tho afternoon of a beautiful day in 
| October, that Alice, with her friend and expectant 
| bridesmaid, Julia Cramer, arrived on her second visit 

| nt the village of S-. She had never looked more 

beautiful, for her heart was full of hope and joy, and 
I it glowed on her cheek and danced in her happy 
eyes. She was to meet Georgo Allowby, who Imd 
I been called to the South by important business, a few 
| weeks before, and the innrriago was to be solemnized 
f as soon as possible. 
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“Where is George?” asked Alice, ol her cousin 
Sarah, the moment she alighted, 

“lie is not here,” \vus the brief jc6Donse. 

“Not here, cousin!" 

“Ho is not in S- 

Poor Alice trembled excessively, nml >vns hardly 
nb!o to enter the house. Her aunt and her cousin 
Margaret received her with a coldness which in¬ 
creased her anxiety, until it amounted to positive 
terror, and, when the former put a scaled letter into 
her hand, her emotion was such that she was utterly 
unable to open it. With a convulsive grasp which 
smothered the words her lips were striving to arti¬ 
culate, she handed the letter to Julia Cramer, who 
managed to break the seal, though her sympathizing 
heart had rendered her lingers almost as powerless 
as those of her friend. Alice placed the open sheet 
upon her lap, brushed away the tears which were 
starting into her eyes, and, nlmo>‘ the next moment, 
■with that awful shriek which is the death-knell of a 
breaking heart, fell backward on the floor, devoid of 
sense or motion. Poor Julia was so much a fleeted 
herself ns to lie unable to assist her friend, but 
Mrs. Trippe and her daughters were “strong minded 
women,” and wero never known, in all their lives, 
to manifest one atom of emotion beyond what was 
strictly decorous and “proper.” They accordingly 
proceeded, with all due deliberation, to do what was 
necessary for the restoration of their kinsman, and, 
after she had somewhat reoovored, took theeuilicst 
opportunity to inform her that it was altogether desi¬ 
rable that she should return to the place whence *,he 
canto with all convenient promptitude. 

The wretched girl was so stupilicd with what ftho 
had just read, that she was incapable of acting for 
herself, nml hardly able to mi dors laud what was said 
to her. Her friend Julia, indignant at the conduct of 
her aunt and cousins, which she considered unfeeling 
under any possible circumstances, took the unhappy 
maiden by the arm and hurried her away. In their 
route to the stage-oflioe—whence a return coach was 
fortunately about to start—they encountered several 
persons, who had, within u few weeks, been among 
the most devoted of Alice’s “dear live hundred 
friends” A stare of cold and pitiless curiosity wr»: 
the only token of recognition they had now to bestow 
upon the miserable eicnture who had dared 1<> forfeit 
the good will of her rich relations But how? That 
was the very question that Julia Cramer had been 
asking to no purpose for the last half hour. Poor 
Alice! all she knew about it was contained in the 
bitterly laconic epistle of George Allowhv, and that, 
indeed, was all she cared to know. In those few 
words, in comprehensible ns they were, lay con¬ 
cealed the material of a life-long agony; and ns the 
ear which has been deafened by a thunderbolt be¬ 
comes insensible to ull minor sounds, so did this 
grief-stricken soul disregard alt sorrows loss poignant 
Ilian that which at one fell stroke had blighted nil its 
budding hopes forover. The letter contained merely 
these words:— 

“Madam—Your own conscience will tell yon why 
it is that you can henceforth Ik; nothing more than a 
stranger id George Alluwuy." 


I The two young ladies were sitting in the stage* 
otlice, and, with n cheek Hushed with indignation, 
Julia Cramer was crushing in her hand the fatal 
paper which she had ju*t perused. At this moment 
the coach drove up, and Alice, with great difficulty, 
managed to reach it, supported by the arm of her 
friend. They were hardly seated, when a rabble 
| rout of boys surrounded the carriage, hooting and 
| screaming. 

| “Stop thief!—stop thief! There’s the woman what 
| stole the gloves from Smith’s store! Thief!—thief 1 ” 
j The driver cracked his whip, but, before the coach 
| could be started, a handful of mud and gravel was flung 
> into the window, and, tearing away the gossamer veil, 
> came rudely into coniaet with the soft check of Alice 
| Masdvn. Alas! what a change for the pelted, enres- 
j sod, and almost worshipped darling of two little weeks 
i ago! Alas, what a shock for the peculiarly refined 
! and sensitive feelings of one who was “the very soul 
| of honor!” And what had done this ? The wretched, 
l idle, gossiping, slanderous, lying tongues of half a 
| dozen “busy-bodies!" 

| Poor Alice was taken to the house of Mrs. Cramer, 
! Julia’s mother, where she remained in a state of iin- 
\ hceilitv, mental and bodily, having never recovered 
| from flic shock produced bv that fatal letter. About 
( a fortnight niter this occurrence, Lieutenant Masdyu 
| returned somewhat unexpectedly, from the Pacific, to 
| find his beloved, his almost idolized sister, a miserable, 
J mindless wreck. The sight almost drove him to dis- 
| traction, and, if Allowhy had been within his reach, 
[ there would probably have been another nml a bloodier 
[ act to be added to our tragedy. Fortunately for all 
' parties the faithless lover was not to be found; he had 
J sailed for Europe almost immediately after leaving 

1 S-,nnd Masdvn could not leave his sister to pursue 

! him. The lieutenant’s next object was to trace the 
* foul slander 1 o its source, and, unpleasant ns was tho 
I task, he resolved to undertake it without a moment’s 
! delay, and for that purpose went immediately to 

I The first inquiry was mndo of Mr. Smith, the store- 
! keeper. He informed the young officer that ho had 
! lost several pairs of gloves from his store, nml, after 
[a. Hovi cross-examination, lie confesse I that he had 
I heard it reported that Miss Masdyu Jiad taken them; 
i hut lie denied most positively that ho had ever said 
1 so, or that ho had ever in any way given currency to 
| the rumor. The lieutenant next called upon Mrs. 

| Trippe. She received him with a triple proportion 
; of stateliness, and informed him that she was most 
| unwillingly compelled to say that there could be no 
| doubt of his sister's guilt, since she had received her 
\ information from her very particular friend, Mrs. liar* 

| bottle, who had kindly taken upon herself the inclnn- 
; choly duty of acquainting her with a fact which had 

1 long been notorious among tho inhabitants of S-, 

> viz: that her niece had in several instance* purloined 
• gloves nml other articles from the store of Mr. Smith. 

1 and had even had the eflrontcry to confers it in tho 
i presence of several highly respectable ladies. 

1 Young Masdvn, with great difficulty, controlled his 
1 indignation during this interview with Mrs. Trippe, 

’ and fell that he could not trust himself to say a single 
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word in reply; he, llicrcforo, took hia leave as soon 
as she had done speaking, and bent his steps to the 
residence of Mrs. Ilurbotllc. This lady was all po¬ 
liteness, and all regret, and assured the young gen¬ 
tleman that nothing but the imperative call of duty 
and of conscience would have induced her to nssiuno 
the unpleasant task of informing Mrs. Trippo of the 
real state of tho case. Masdyn cut her short in the 
midst of a most pathetic jeremaid , and requested her 
to tell him exactly and precisely what she knew about 
the matter, nnd whence she derived her in formal ion. 
It was no easy thing to confine her to such narrow 
limits, but she was eventually brought to confess that 
sho knew nothing about tho nlliiir, except what she 
had learned from Miss Penderlv, and that she could 
not remember that Miss Penderlv had said anything 
about repeated thefts, but she had told her that there 
were six pairs of gloves stolen, and that Miss Mnsdyn 
had confessed that she took them; in whose presence 
tho confession was made she did not know. 

Miss Penderly was stiff and solemn. She would 
havo been “not at home,” only tho youngotlicer hap¬ 
pened to get a sight of hor as sho was rcconnoitering 
through tho parlor window. Fho declared positively 
that Mrs. Hnrbotlle had misrepresented her, for she 
had only spoken of three pairs of gloves, nnd that she 
had received her information from Mr. Plush, tho 
apothecary. 

Rejoiced that ho had found a man to deal with at 
last, Lieutenant Masdyn hastened to the shop of Mr. 
Plush; but n disappointment awaited him,for tho man 
of drugs was not at home, mid ho would probably be 
absent for several days. Tho mistress of the estab¬ 
lishment, however, in tho course of certain rcmnrks 
which sho thought projier to make, gave our young 
officer to understand that Mr. Plush had received his 
account of iho matter from Mrs. IJackley, over the 
way, nnd to Mrs. Hnekley ho went forthwith. tfhe 
declared solemnly that sho had been belied among 
them somewhere, for sho was willing to take her oath 
that sho lmd spoken to Plush of one pair of gloves, and 
only one, and sho had told him tho very rniuo story 
that Miss Twayloy had told her. 

Wo would fuliguo our readers to little purpose were 


• wo to follow the movements of Lieutenant Masdyn 
I from Miss Twayley to Mrs. Mean, from Mrs. Beau to 
I Airs. Wrench, nnd from Mrs. Wrench to Miss Polly 
; Carrawny; suffice it to say that Miss Polly informed 
i him that Mrs. Billies, from whom sho had her in for* 
! mat ion, lmd told her that she had heard the thing fro/n 
! Airs. Fyler, who had heard Miss Masdyn confers it. 

! Believing that h * had now arrived at something 
tangible, tho lieutenant knocked at the door of Mrs. 

, Billies, but to his great mortification he found that this 
! lady, one of tho most important links in this chain of 
abominations, was not ;o be found. Mrs. Fy'o* 

1 however, was at home, but sho positively denied 
having ever mid v hit was attributed to her by Mrs. 
Billies. Blie had told Mrs. Billies that Mrs. Carboy 
bad told her that on one occasion while walking 
in tho street In.-hind Miss Masdyn nnd Miss Anna 
McLush, sho had heard the former my something to 
the latter about stealing a pair of gloves. The poor 
lieutenant gave a groan of mingled vexation und ex¬ 
haustion. His patience was sorely tried, but he was 
determined to ferret out the root of the matter, and, 
therefore, proceeded to hire u horse and ride out to 
Airs. Carboy’s. 

Tho Inst named lady talked very loud, nnd talked a 
great deal, for the purpose of making it appear that 
she was n saint, and her dear friend, Airs. Fyler, not 
! a bit belter than she should be, since “she had mid 
, that sho said what she did net say.” .She had simply 
told Airs. Fyler that she had heard Miss Alnsdyn my 
! something to Miss McLush about gloves and stall 

\ The lieutenant now posted back to S-to take 

. the deposition of Aliss Anna McLush, which was in 
; substance as follows: the day Ind'orc Miss Masdyn 
; left the village sho had accompanied her to Smith’s 
| store, where they had each of them purchased a jKiir of 
: gloves, and on their return to Airs. Trippo’s, Alice had 
: made the remark— “these gloves are as tough as steel!" 
[ We have little more to tell. Lieutenant Alnsdyn 
| compelled tho slanderers of his sister to make a public 
1 statement of the truth; but it was too late, for on the 
| very day that George Allowbv returned from Kuropo 
| a pale and conscience-stricken man, the spirit of Alice 
' Alasdyn “returned to God who gave it. 1 * 
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AGREEABLE NEIGHBORS. 


BY IIA HUY SUSDERI.ASD, 


“You don’t know what n beautiful new parlor 
carpet the Healeys have just bought,” Paid my wife 
to me, as I came in to dinner; “and it was only a 
dollar and n quarter a yard. It’s worth almost as 
much again us ours was when new, and we paid a 
dollar thirty-seven and a half.” 

“Carpets are cheaper now than they were when ; 
we boirglit,” I returned, a little coldly. 

"True. That was a long time ago, I have just 
been looking at ours. They are really very much 
defaced Don’t you think we can afford to buy new 
ones? I feel quite ashamed of them; they uro so 
worn ami faded.” 

"Yon did not think so indifferently of them until 
yon saw Mrs. Henley’s new one.” 

"Oh, yes I did. But, I thought, maybe, you might 
think wo couldn’t alford others, and so I didn’t say 
anything about it. But now that the Henleys, who 
are really no belter olf than we arc, have put down a 
beautiful new carpel on their parlor, I feel as if wc 
ought to do the same. Ours look awfully shabby.” 

“To carpet our parlors will cost at least fifty dollars, 
Jane.” 

"Oh, no it won’t, nothing like it.” 

"It is easy to make the calculation. Figures never 
lie. It will take twenty yards for each parlor.” 

“ Not more than eighteen,” replied my wife.) 

" It takes live breadths, and each room is four yards 
long.” 

As I said this, I took a rate from my pocket, and, 
in a few moments, proved the assertion I had made 
as to the length of the room. 

"Four fives make twenty,” 1 said, as I arose from 
my bent position, “and twice twenty make forty. 
Forty yards of carpeting at a dollar und a quarter a 
ynrd, will eo>t just fifty dollars.” 

“Ain’t you mistaken?” returned my wife, who is 
40 t overly smart at figures. “ Forty yards at a dollar 
a yard is only forty dollars. The forty quarters wont 
make ten, certainly.” 

“Divide four into forty, and you have ten. Or, 
multiply ten by four, und you have forty. Forty 
yards of carpeting at a quarter of n dollar a yard, will, 
therefore, make ten dollars; mid ten dollars added to 
forty dollars will make just fifty.” 

“True enough! But I wouldn’t have thought it. 
Fifty dollars is a good big sum; but then, you know, 
we don’t want parlor eat pets every year. It is six 
or seven years since these were bought. We shall 
have to gel new ones very soon at any rate, and wo 
might as well buy them now ns at any other time; and 
better too, for I don’t believe they will he as cheap 
in six months from this.” 

My wife was fairly set out for new parlor carpets, 


and meant to carry her point. This I understood very 
well, and not caring to light a batllo in which the odds 
were all against me, abandoned the contest, and gavo 
my wife fifty dollars to buy the carpets, inwardly ana¬ 
thematizing Mis. Henley, and wishing her a thousand 
miles away. 

I had a very comfortable income of n thousand 
dollars a year, out of which I laid it down ns n rulo 
that I ought to save at least two hundred dollars. 
This I had been able to do for a couple of years, 
until, unfortunately, the Henleys moved next door, 
and my wife made the acquaintance of the very 
agreeable Mrs. Henley, whose husband received a 
salary of twelve hundred dollars per annum, all of 
which was regularly spent by the year’s end. I had 
nearly four hundred dollars snugly’ laid away in tho 
Saving’s Bunk when tho Henleys became our neigh¬ 
bors. The amount had already dwindled away until 
only two hundred remained, when the parlor carpels 
were to be replacetl by new ones. These new neigh¬ 
bors and acquaintances were very agreeable people, 
certainly. 1 liked Henley very well, and my wife 
was perfectly fascinated with Mrs. Henley, who was 
n woman of some taste, but rather extravagant notions 
for one iu her circumstances. 

Our style living bad been plain from the begin¬ 
ning, and with thus style wo were both very well 
fati?-fied. At the time of our marriage I bad about a 
thousand dollars laid by, and this sum we expended in 
furniture, keeping in view comfort and convenience, 

; rather than show. For two or three years, wo found 
; it necessary to expend nil that could bo saved out of 
* my salary, which, during that time, was only eight 
i hundred dollars, in completing the comforts of our 
little household. After that my salary was increased, 
and I was nh!c to save something. With the pleasant 
prospect, if health continued, of being able to save 
enough to purchase, in time, a comfortable dwelling, 
I was going on in a very self-satisfied state of mind, 
when tins Henleys moved next door. Three weeks 
were allowed to go by, and then my wife suggested 
that it was no more than right for her to call upon our 
new neighbors, who were, she had ascertained, very 
respectable people. I bad no objections to oiler, and, 
therefore, made none; and she. accordingly, one day 
made the proposed complimentary visit. 

“I called to see Mrs. Henley this morning,” sbo 
said to me when I came home to dinner. 

" Well—how did you like her?” I returned, half 
' indifferently. 

"Very much indeed,” replied my wife, expressing 
herself warmly. “She ts one of the most ngrceablo 
women I ever met—a perfect Indy in her manners. 
She says that I am the first one who has yet called 
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upon her. Sho appeared pleased; and said lhat sho 
should put ino down at once in tho number of her 
friends. They have everything very nice about them. 
Mahogany chairs in tho parlor, which is one long 
room, and a beautiful marble-top centre-table. On 
tho mantle they have a vase of flowers in the centre, 
and candclabras at each end.” 

As my wife said this, she glanced toward llic mantles 
in our plainly furnished parlors. On one of them was 
a pair of cut glass lamps, and on tho other nothing. 

“1 really think wo might afford n pair of candela- 
bras,” she digressed to say. “They furnish a room 
so well, and only cost twelve or fifteen dollars.” 

I said nothing in reply; but thought our glass lamps 
looked very well, and that, for tho mere appearance 
of tho thing, twelve or fifteen dollars was too much 
for persons iu our circumstances to spend for candela- 
bras. 

For sonic time my wife continued to run on about 
her agreeable neighbor. She liad noticed everything in 
the parlor arrangement of her house, and the minutest 
particular of her dress, all of which site descriljed. 

Two days only elapsed beforo Mrs. Henley returned 
tho call, and asked my wife if sho wouldn’t go shop¬ 
ping with her on the next day. This she promised 
to do, and us sho had several articles to purchase 
herself, asked me for ten dollars with which to buy 
them. 

“I declare!” sho said to mo, when I met her at 
dinner lime, altar the shopping expedition with Mrs. 
Henley, “I've been out tho wholo morning and spent 
all my money, without buying an article I intended 
to get. I was going to buy you half a dozen pocket 
handkerchiefs, a piece of muslin to make up, and 
some canton flannel for you, not ono of, which articles 
have I got.” 

“What ha vo you bought?” I asked. 

“I will show you,” sho replied, and brought out a 
hundlo from ono of her drawers. As sho unrolled it. 
eho said—“wo met with soino of the cheapest collars 
I ever saw in my life. Heal French lacc, and only 
two dollars a piece. There, just look nt that?” 

And my wife displayed licforo my eyes n worked 
collar lhat was no doubt all she alleged in regard to 
it, but as I was no judge. I could not bo qualified to 
tho fact 

“Isn’t it sweet?” she «nd 

Of course 1 could do no less than assent. 

“And it was only two dollars nml a half. Mrs. 
Henley bought one without a word, nml I couldn’t 
resist tho temptation to do tho same. I hadn’t n single 
handsome collar to my name, nml felt really ashamed 
when I went out with Mrs. Henley, who liad on one 
that didn’t cost less than five dollars, uml mine was a 
moan, common looking thing, that I had beforo we 
wore married.” 

I hadn’t a word to say. 

“Wasn’t I right to get it?” mv wife asked, looking 
rao intently iu the face. 

“Certainly, my dear. You needed a fino collar, 
and you did right to buy one.” 

“Now look at this.” 

A rich, showy dress pattern, met my eyes. 

“Isn’t lhat lovely?” said my wife. 


“It is,” I returned. • 

“Now, how much do you think it was a yard?” 

“Indeed I don’t know.” 

“Only forty cents,” said my wife, with an air ot 
triumph. “I^ost season nothing like it could lie had 
for less than fifty cents. Mrs. Henley said sho had 
not seen anything so cheap or handsome this season, 
nml she has been about a good deal. She took a pat¬ 
tern at once, nml as I am in want of a good dress, I 
did the same. It will make up beautifully. Don’t 
yon think so?” 

“Yes, I think it will.” What elso could I say? 
My wife need ml a dress, nml this she considered both 
pretty nml cheap. If it pleased her, I was satisfied. 

Half a dozen little matters, of which I did not 
clearly (mderstniul tho use, completed the list of pur¬ 
chases—things my wife would not have dreamed ot 
wanting liad sho not been out shopping with her 
agreeable neighbor. On tho next day 1 furnished 
ten dollnrs more to gel the inns)in, canton flannel nml 
pocket handkerchiefs, which my wife said must be 
had immediately. As sho had been so kind ns to go 
shopping with Mrs. Henley, that lady very kindly 
consented to go out with my wife. The piece ol 
muslin was bought, but tho handkerchiefs and canton 
flannel were omitted. The ladies saw a couple ot 
silk bonnets, tho price of which was only six dollars 
each, which so struck their fancies that they forthwith 
concluded to buy them. 

“It is just the thing!" said my wife to ino, drawing 
tho really handsome and becoming bonnet upon her 
head, and looking twenty per cent younger and pret¬ 
tier. “ Now don ’I you think so?” 

“I do indeed,” I could not help saying, and with n 
warmth of manner that greatly pleased my good wife. 

“I should have had to got a winter bonnet in a few 
weeks, and pay nt least six dollars for ono neither so 
good nor handsome os this. They wero selling off, 
and I could not let the opportunity for securing a 
bargain like this, pass.” 

I laid nothing to advance by way of objection. Ten 
dollars more were supplied for shopping purposes, and 
the canton flannel and pocket handkerchiefs secured 
this liino 

Thus began my wife’s acquaintance with her 
agreeable neighbor, Mrs. Henley. From that period 
money went more rapidly. It cost, for shopping 
purposes alone, just double what it had done before. 
My wife’s appearance ami lhat of our two lilllo ones 
was very much improved, and this was agreeable 
enough, but I could not help feeling that it was all 
costing too much. I found that, instead of having 
fifty dollars nt the end of tho quarter, to lay lip, I 
hadn’t n dollar. All was not spent in shopping, ol 
course; but what was true in tho clothing department, 
was truo in every other department, also. 

'Before the Healeys had been our neighbor’s three 
months, the glass lamps had disappeared from the 
mantle of our front parlor, and a set of candelabra* 
Were to bo seen in their place. 

Mr. Henley, upon whom iny wife insisted I should 
call, I found an intelligent, agreeable imm, nml fre¬ 
quently spent a pleasant evening with him. As for 
the ladies, they were soon as thick as pick*pocket«, 
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and paw each other every day. From iho first week 
of their acquaintance, iho ideas of my wife begun 
gradually to enlarge, mid her taste to become refuted. 
'I'lte thought of economy gradually faded from her 
mind. Mrs. Henley became her model, and Mrs. 
Henley’s ideas of things her ideas. She used, every 
fall, to put up a few jars of preserves—and these were 
generally confined to peaches and plums, the cost of 
which did not exceed live dollars. Hut this, the first 
season of her acquaintance with Mrs. Henley, she 
was visited with a regular preserving innnin. Quinces, 
pea civ; s, pears, plums, pine apples, watermelon rinds, 
and the dear knows what all! were boiled down in 
me best double refined loaf sugar, nnd pealed up U 
glass jars, the number of which 1 will not pretend to 
give. Brand icd peaches, too, had to be put up in the 
bust white brandy, for which I paid somewhere be¬ 
tween three and four dollars u gallon. Altogether, I 
mil sure the brandy, fruit, sugar, and jars did not cost 
ti fraction less than thirty dollars. I said so to my 
wife, but she scouted the idea as preposterous. 

And so the thing went on for more than a year, 
before the new carpets were bought, my deposits in 
the Saving’s Hank steadily decreasing, until I had not 
over two hundred dollars left. I really began to feel 
serious, and to wish that Mrs. Henley had been mar¬ 
ried to the mail in the moon. 

The new carpets looked very fine. I had to ac¬ 
knowledge that, lint the chairs and the card-table 
appeared rather ashamed of themselves in such gen¬ 
teel company. 

“Mrs. Henley says our chairs will never do.” 

1 had been looking for this. 

“Confound Mrs. Henley!” 

Don! suppose, reader, that 1 uttered this aloud. I 
was not quite so rude. I only thought it. 

“We were looking at some excellent mahogany 
chairs, when we were iu Walnut street this morning, 
at four dollars apiece. That would only be forty- 
eight dollars a dozen, niul we paid twent.-five for 
these cane scats. It’s a pity we lmdn’l bought maho¬ 
gany chairs when we were about it. Hut these will 
do very well lor the chamber.” 

When my wife gets n thing into her head, there is 
no getting it out. After she had said this, I saw the 
new chairs already in our parlors. This was in ima¬ 
gination; but the real vision came soon. A draft upon 
my deposits in the Savings’ Hank for fifty dollars, fur¬ 
nished my wife with the means of gratifying her de¬ 
sire to have a set of cudiioned chairs. Mrs. Henley 
pronounced them beautiful, but suggested that there 
was still something wanting to complete the effect. 
There must either be a sola-table, or a centre-table, 
with a nimble top. 

“Mrs. Ilen.iy is very kind in her suggestions,” I 
could not help saying, a little sarcastically. My wife 
did not like this at all, and met it with a warm defence 
of her ag. enable neighbor. 1 was silenced. No more 
was sii<l about a centre or sofa-table for a week or 
two. Tlien my wife, with the aid of her friend, dis¬ 
covered the very thing that was wanted, in a hand¬ 
some sofa-table, with black Italian marble slab, the 
orico of which, exceedingly moderate, was only 
wenty-two dollars. As there was a pair of them, 


and the Henlcys bought one, although they had a 
handsome centre-table already, I couldn’t object very 
strongly, and I did not. 

Carpels, chairs nnd sofa-table, were cosily articles, 
and their purchase made quite a distinct impression 
upon the little fund I had saved. Hut, besides tlicso 
marked impressions, there was a gradual wasting 
away of my cherished deposit. Mrs. Henley was a 
woman who always wanted something, nnd never 
was satisfied unless sho were spending money. In 
the course of a year nnd a half, sho had so filled my 
wife with her Fpirit, that our current expenses, instead 
of coining within eight hundred dollars, exceeded a 
thousand per annum, and any four hundred dollars 
were nil drawn out of iho Saving’s Hank. I had 
cause to feel sober. 

# “This will never do,” I would say to my wifo. 
“We arc living beyond our income.” 

“I nin sure I try to bo economical,” sho would 
nnswer. “I don’t see how I could spend less. Wo 
live no belter than other persons in our circumstances 
live. I am sure Mrs. Henley spends two dollars oa 
herself where I spend one.” 

“We used to get along very comfortably on eight 
hundred dollars u year. But wo have not only spent 
a thousand dollars n year for tho last two years, but 
have drawn everything out of tho Savings’ Hank we 
had laid up.” 

“ Yes, dear, but look how much furniture wo have 
bought. These carpels, those chairs and tables, and 
\ that elegant rocking-chair; besides the dressing-bureau, 
\ wash-stand, nnd mahogany bedstead.” 

| "True. But arc we any happier than we were?” 
11 replied. “To speak for myself, I can say that I am 
| not.” 

| “ Wc shall not have them to buy again. They will 

► Inst us our life-time,” suggested my wife, by way of 
i consolation. 

1 “ Yes, but my dear, wo are living at an expenso of 

i at least eleven hundred dollars, and my salary, you 
i are aware, is but a thousand.” 

My wifo looked very serious. 

“I don’t know what wo shall do,” she said, in a 
■ desponding tone. 

“If you don’t, I must find out,” was my mental 
I reply. 

When I left homo I took the way direct to tho store 
! of my landlord. 

“Mr. L-said I, “have you another house a 

mile or two away from the one I now occupy?” 

“Vacant, you mean?” 

“Of course.” 

“Yes. I received the key this morning of a very 
excellent house up in Spring Garden District. Hm 
the rent is two hundred and fifty.” 

“Fifty dollars more than I now pay. No matter. 

That will do. Now, Mr. L-, I want you to 

write mo a formal notification to leave your bouse 
within three days.” 

“Why so? That is a strange proceeding.” 

I gave him a history of tin? died produced upon 
my finances by our very agreeable neighbors, and 
declared that if ho did not do as I wished, I would bo 
ruined. 
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My landlord laughed at me, but promised to do as I 
desired. You may judge of tny wife’s surprise when 
a peremptory notice to quit was received. 

“lie can’t get you out until tho end of tho quarter,” 
suggested Mr. Henley. 

“I wouldn’t go for him!” said Mrs. Henley, with 
strongly marked emphasis. 

But I affected to bo greatly indignant at tho land¬ 
lord's note, and said I wouldn’t live in his house ml* 
other week if ho gave it to mo rent free for a year. 
On tho next day I took my wife out to see tho new 
houso in Spring Garden. Sho strongly objected to 
going so far away. 

“So fur away from where?” 1 asked. 

This sho was not able to answer vory satisfactorily. 


When, however, sho saw tho house, and found it to 
bo so much larger, handsomer, and more convenient 
than tho one wo had left, she waived all objections, 
and wo wero snugly settled in it before a week had 
elapsed. Tho only thing that my wife regretted in fno 
change, was the loss of her agreeable neighbor, Mrs. 
Ilcnlov. I need not express my feelings on that subject, 

Soon wc had matters ami things going on in tho olu 
way, and I am now laying up from one to two hun* 
drod dollnrs n year, and shall continue to do sol hope, 
unless the Henley* take a fancy to move into our 
neighborhood, which Heaven forbid! 

So much for our very agreeable neighbors. They 
wore pleasant people certainly, but their acquaintance 
cost too much. 
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POOR JOHNNY. 


BY MRS. ANN S. STEPHENS. 


“Suffer little children to como unto me, for of such la tho kingdom of Heaven'.” 


About half an hour’s rido from tho thickly settled 
portions of New York, is one of tho most beautiful 
little islands that you ever set eyes upon. Just where 
tho banks of tho East llivcr arc the most broken and 
picturesque on the main bottom shore, and the sunny 
slopes of Long Island aro most verdant in their arca¬ 
dian beauty, tho river opens its bright waters, and 
Blackwell’s Island rises, green, verdant, and beauti¬ 
ful from its nznro bosom. Beautiful, even now, is 
that island; but it was more so. years ago, when its | 
hollows were fragrant with wild roses, haunted with ] 
black-birds und thrushes; when its* shores were \ 
hedged in < with the snow-whito dog-wood, wild ; 
cherry and maple trees, joined together with scarlet ' 
ivy and a thousand clinging vines, that even now ; 
hang along its shores, like torn banners left on a battle ; 
field. Then, the isiniul must have seemed n mile’s 
length of Paradise chopped into the waters—but now, ; 
alas, Blackwell’s Island lias other inhabitants than 
tho singing birds, and the sweet*wild blossoms. Iis 
extremities arc burdened, and crushed down, ns it 
were, to tho very water's edge, with an edifice of 
massive stone, while human crime and human misery 
arc crowded together in musses appalling to rolled 
upon. 

On one enu of tho island, naturally so quiet and 
beautiful, rises the rugged walls of the Penitentiary, 
flanked by out •houses, hospitals, and otiiccs, every 
stone of which is eloquent of hwftnn degradation. 
Here, a ihousaiul wretched beings, bowed with misery ! 
and branded with crime, are crowded together. All 
tho day long, herds of these degraded beings may be ' 
seen m their coarse and faded uniform, burrowing in , 
the earth, blasting and shaping the rocks that are to : 
form new prison walls, and filling the sweet air with , 
groans and curses which once thrilled only to the | 
Summer-bird songs. 

At the other extremity of tho island stands the In¬ 
sane Asylum,a beautiful pile, towering proudly over 
a scene of misery that is enough to make the heart 
humble with awe and sympathy. From its grated 
windows yon may hear every sound, horrid or pa¬ 
thetic, m which the insane mind expresses its ravings. 
At (lie window is a wild fare peering through the 
bars, and looking wi-Ufully at the passer hy with eyes 
full of entreaty, and the wan hand waving fainter and 
fainter as the wild gesture is unheeded; from another 
shrieks ring out upon the water, ns iho poor maniac 
colls for his mother to como out from the woods—a 
beautiful grove that rises afar otT on the Long Island 
vhorc. • 

"Mother—mother, come,’come, I have waited—I 


have pleaded—1 have prayed for you to come. Mo¬ 
ther! mother!” 

This is the daily cry of n poor German hoy. Tho 
fisherman bears it ns ho glides by the walls of that 
gloomy innd-liomo, mid litis his oar with n port of 
terror, as*if his own freedom were a mockery to tho 
poor creatures htockcd in by those massive and iron- 
girt walls from the sweet sunny air—the passengers 
that float by in our palace steamboats sometimes hear 
a wild shout, rising even above the noise of the en¬ 
gine, and see an arm thrust wildly tluoiigli llie iron 
bars of tho window where this boy is confined—and 
in the still night, that cry of “mother, mother, come,” 
rings over the woods; and dies in plaintive murmurs 
amid the roar and turmoil of " I loll Gate.” 

Ollier sounds there are issuing from that dismal 
dwelling—curses that chill the blood —pleadings that 
might melt a heart of stoic—wild, riotous laughter, 
and wit, often more keen and satirical than springs 
from the most brilliant intellect. Besides nil this 
amount of living misery, every association, painful 
or horrid, seems crowded on this beautiful spot— 
there is a little mound scarcely a stone’s throw from 
the water, and surmounted by a motley trimmed 
apple tree, that looks like some pretty hillock, left by 
the gar ’eiier as a pleasant object to greet the poor 
maniac as lie gazes from the window of his cell. 
Quiet and verdant it seems, w ith the calm sunshino 
sleeping on it, and the shadow of the slender tree 
pencilled delicately on the sward, ns if nothing less 
beautiful bad ever touched its surface. Yet that is 
the gallows tree! Under its young houghs year after 
year, was tho fatal timbers reared from which ono 
human soul after another was rudely thrust into eter¬ 
nity. That soft grass, so bright and beautiful, has 
been trodden over and over by tho executioner. 
Those young hougus have trembled to the death- 
agony of many a wretched convict Legally mur¬ 
dered, amid the shouts, the sneers, the horror of his 
fellow men—and yet the scene from that tree is so 
lieautiful.llic blue expanse of the river sweep around 
one broad mirror of sunshine and water. The shores 
all around are indented into fairy promontories, and 
rise in the most beautiful slopes that ever gave birth 
to a world of wild flowers. Close by, the waters of 
“Hell Gate” toss up their foam, and sparkle in the 
sunshine, and in the purple distance sleeps many a 
scene of rural loveliness that is more than arcadian 
in its rural beauty. Yet with nil this beauty slum¬ 
bering around, there stood the gallows tree—thero 
looms tho Insano Asylum, and thero the black Peni¬ 
tentiary is sequestered like some loathsome monster 
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upon (lie spot which was not many years since n 
perfect jungle of sweet briar and swamp roses. 

Ain I wrong then in saying that on this little slip of 
earth is kneaded together more of human wretched¬ 
ness than can bo found in tho same space throughout 
tho length and breadth of our land. Tiic moment 
your fool touches tho shore you feel oppressed with 
tho crowd of feelings that seem inexplicable—pity, 
horror, and a painful blending of both crowd upon 
tho heart with every breath you draw. Nothing but 
tho njr seems free; nothing bill tho blue sky above 
seems pure, os you walk from one scene of dis¬ 
tress to another. You feel the more oppressed be¬ 
cause human effort seems so powerless to alleviate 
tho misery you witness. AH that humanity can ac¬ 
complish; nil that sympathy can do to alleviate dis¬ 
tress, is already extended by thosp who arc entrusted 
to regulate the charities of a great city—but what 
can minister to n mind diseased? What can take 
away the deformity and the sting of guilt? Where 
lies tho power to lift pauperism from the degradation 
that the haughty and evil spirit of man has Hung 
around it? The very heart grows faint ns it beats in 
this wilderness of woe, and buds no fitting answer to 
questions like I hero. 

Hut there is still one remnant of beautiful nnltiro left 
on Blackwell’s Island—one spot where tho flowers 
aro yet left to bloom in the pure breath of Heaven 
—where tho trees are yet rooted to the earth, and 
filled, ns of old, with tho music of Summer birds. 
On tho very centre of iho island is an old mans inn 
house, formerly the residence of its proprietor before 
tho paradise became city propelty. It is u rambling 
old building, wilh wings of unequal length, shaded 
with some iiiagniliecnt old willows, and surrounded 
by shrubberies, pretty lawns, shaded with Hue old 
trees; terraces, beautifully lifted from tho water’s 
edge; and gravel walks, with here and there a grape 
arbor flung over (hem, and bordered with sonic of tho 
thickest and heaviest box to bo found within leu 
miles around. A neglected and rude old place it is, 
but perhaps tho more lovely for that. Neglect only 
seems to add to tho wild luxuriance of every thing 
around, tho hedges and rose thickets are tangled to¬ 
gether. Great snow-ball trees,—trumpet vines, and 
honeysuckles seem to shoot out more vigorously from 
want of pruning, and tho trees have become dressed 
in tho majesty of their age. 

You can stand in tho old hall and sec the river on 
either hand sparkling through the spreading branches 
—now and then a snow whifo sail glides by, and nt 
sunset tho water seems heaving up waves of gold 
wherever your eye is turned. 

This is tho Children's Hospital. In Iho low cham¬ 
bers, and tho flno old fashioned rooms, from a hun¬ 
dred and fifty to two hundred children lie upon their 
little cots, in all thostngesof suffering to which in- 
funcy is subject. Oh, it is a mournful sight,—those 
helpless little creatures, orphancJ, or worse than 
orphaned, in tho morning of life. Their wasted fea¬ 
tures wearing such looks of pain, and yet so pliant. 
God help them! 

Tho physician in this hospital is a relative of my 
own, and many a heart acho has it given me to watch 


the brightening of those little faces, ns he or the good 
| matron pass into tho wards, ministering to their com- 
jfort; poor things, by a kind look mid soothing word, 
where medicine might often less avail. Strange 
manifestations of character have I witnessed among 
those little creatures—fortitude, that might have 
shamed a warrior—patience, the most saint-like; and 
again, but why should I dwell upon the evil that 
sometimes exhibits itself, full grown, in the heart o! 
an infant? But there was one little child, whose his¬ 
tory, simple ns it is, yet tome, full of louel.j.ig inte¬ 
rest, I am about to relate There is no romance in it 
—nothing to excite, but still I think the reader will 
nol turn away from what I have to tell of poor liltlo 
Johnny, without a feeling of sympathy, a sigh, per¬ 
haps a fear. I shed more than one when they told 
me that his little cotlin rested among the dead heu[>ed 
together in I’otter’s Field. 

We had gone up to spend an afternoon wilh my 
relatives, and were sitting out upon the piazza that 
rims along the front of the hospital, enjoying the deli¬ 
cious fragrance that come up from the shrubberies, 
and speaking, now and then, a word to n group of 
little crippled children that were lying around iho 
steps, when tho commissioners* boat, from Iho Alms 
House, nt Bellevue, came in sight, with two or three 
of the young physicians of that institution on board. 
They landed, and came through the grounds, one of 
them bearing n mop of red ikiuucl and grey first iau in 
his arms, amid which a pale hand falling over the 
doctor’s shoulder, and a thin little face, resting upon 
bis bo.-om was just discernible. As the group passed 
us and entered the hall, tho child’s head was fully 
lifted, ami he turned upon us a face so meek, and yet 
beaming with vivid intelligence, (bat it made the 
heart thrill painfully to look oa him. 

His dress was of the coarsest kind, neglected, and 
even squalid. A red llannel under garment, which 
had belonged to some full grown man, was huddled 
about him in eoarso folds, and fastened to his thin 
; waist by a nether garment, also much too large—but 
the logs were rolled up in a soiled mop, through 
i which bis thin ancles and lorn shoes protruded, and 
I Iho long red sleeves were folded back to the shoulder 
! over his long and deathly white arms. I had often 
t seen sick children carried into the hospital before, 
land never without n thrill of pain, but there was 
'something about this child so singular, that I could 
I not cast him from my mind—his face had all the in- 
! felligenee of an old man’s, worn out in struggle with 
! the evils of life Yet there was something saiut-like 
land lady in tho largo eyes, that the heart could feel, 

| though the pen would altogether fail in conveying an 
! idea of it. 

I After a time, I went tip to sco the liltlo stranger. 
| He had been put in a bath, nnd his rags displaced by 
| clean and \\ liolcmmc garments. The thin,golden hair 
| was combi d 1 tick from his forehead, and altogether, 
ho had a look of cleanliness nnd comfort that had 
; something cheering iu it. He seemed to feel tho 
gonial effect of this change, for his largo eyes had 
' brightened somewhat, nnd onjiis hollow cheek lay a 
■ faint tinge of red. The child was not handsome, per¬ 
haps had never bcon bo in health—but tho heart 
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yearned toward him with a feeling holier a thousand 
times than infantine beauty could excite. 

I sat down by the child, who had seated himself on 
a stool, near the foot of his cot, and taking his little 
hand, asked if ho were ill. 

“A little,” he said, in a voice that corresponded 
with his meek faco. 

“What is the mntter—have you been ill long?” 

“Yes, n litttc ill—nothing very bad though—my 
back is burned a good deal, but it will bo well soon, 
now that I am hero, and everybody so kind.” 

He turned his eves from the comfortable and clean 
cot to my face, and then dropped them to bis hands 
that were clasped nml resting on his knees. 

“What is your name?” 

“John—but my mother nml nunty call mo Johnny.” 

“Then you liuve a mother ?” 

“Yes!’* 

His eyes drooped down, and his fallen voice was 
still more faint. I saw that there was something 
wrong; some thought at the child’s heart which it 
would pain him to drag forth. I would not question 
him further, but proceed to say n few cucouraging 
words to him, nml was about to leave the room, but 
the boy turned his eyes upon mo as if ho had some¬ 
thing to say, so 1 went back. 

“Is there anything I can do for you, Johnny. I 
am going homo now, but shah como up again soon— 
shall I bring you some oranges, or apples, or cake?” 

Ho lay still, and kept bis eyes down, ornl I saw, that 
unlike any child 1 had seen there before, he did not 
seem elated with the oiler ©f these dainties—he hesi¬ 
tated; moved on his stool; said he thanked mo very 
much indeed, but did I live in Now York? 

“ Yes!” 

“Well, then, if it would not be too much trouble— 
if I would just as lief do it ns to give him the apples— 
would I go and sec his mother, nml toll her how com¬ 
fortable he was, ami that ho wanted to see her very 
much—and nunty, too, he would like to seo them both 
—would I go?—his nunty had brought him to Jlellcvuo 
four days ago, but she might not have heard about his 
coming up here, mid so it would l>o a long timo lx;- 
fore they found him, would I bo so kind?” 

“Would I be so kind?” had that child asked mo to ; 
walk fifty mile3 with that voice, ntid those pleading ! 
eyes, I could not havo denied hi in. So taking bis 
mother’s address I gave the promise. ; 

“Tell her that I want very much to sco her by l 
W ed no ml ay—if yon please, ma’am, I don’t feel as if 1 
I could wail longer than Wednesday!” 1 

“She will come—I will tell her all, nml perhaps J 
come with her,” I said, fully resolved that the sick J 
o lild should havo his wish. < 

Well, I returned home with my thoughts full of this 1 
pauper child—this little sick child with his lips nil < 
parched, and bis eyes kindled with n death glow, who < 
could ask a sight of his mother instead of the grateful 
fruit that even healthy children will sacrifice so much 
for! Ilis mother, tool—1 was curious to see the 
mother of this singular child, surely she must bo 
something superior—mi intelligent ami feeble woman 
broken down by misforluno, ami at last compelled to 
separate from her ofl'-pring. Tiro.* thoughts were' 


, in my mind the last thing ns I went to sleep that 
night. 

It wanted two days of Wednesday, and I went in 
; search of Johnny’s mother. I had the address in ono 
I of those streets where misery pays a high prico for 
the privilege of existing, and after finding my way up 
two Jlights of dirty stairs to tlio nltie,Ifoundn passage 
through sundry wood-tubs, half full of dirty water, 
two or threo unwashed kettles nnd n broken stove 
that furnished tlio outer gurret—and knocked at n 
rickety door, through which the sound of a low, faggy 
sort of voice come, ns if some one wore muttering to 
himself within. The voice was lifted in answer to 
my knock, and I entered a little hole of n room con¬ 
taining a pile of mgs in ono corner, a broken table, 
on which was a bottle, a tca-eup nnd some fragments 
of “cold victuals,” on n dilapidated old chest sat n 
bloated, slip-shod woman, seemingly with no garment 
on but a ragged gown nml more than half intoxicated, 
though it was quite early in the morning. A little boy 
of three ( years old, perhnps, sat near tlio fire-placo 
almost without clothes, and playing with some dirty 
shavings that littered the hearth. 

Could this woman be ttio mother of little Johnny— 
i that meek nnd sweet faced child? I could hardly ask 
i the question—yet so it was! When I told her of tho 
> child, nnd gave his simplo message, she got up from 
i tho chest and began curtesy ing to the ground over 
! and over again, mumbling out her thanks that tho 
! “likes of me” should come to see her, and adding n 
! scries of disgusting nml half intelligible excuses for 
! the state of her room nnd dress. 

To tnv inquiries if she would go to sec her sick 
! child on tho following Wednesday, she gave mo to 
understand that she thought a great deal of Johnny— 
that she would like to sen him of all things, only sho 
had no money to pay for a ride in the stage, and no 
time to wash her dress; then she fell to weeping, nnd 
I left her in a fit of maudlin lamentations over the 
evils of her fate, which terminated as I went out in u 
burst of those vulgar blessings that nro so revolting in 
the mouths of tho vile—nil because I had promised (0 
pay her stngo fare, and supply her with n clean dress 
if she would promise to be in condition to go ami seo 
her child on Wednesday. 

a.And this was the mother of littlo Johnny! this 
woman—so vile, so utterly debased! Her inebriate 
kisses bad wanned bis infancy, lit her loathsome 
bosom llint pale child bad slept. I went home heart 
sick nnd shocked beyond measure; poor little Johnny 
—he had now become more than ever on object of 
compassion. What n heart ho must have thus to pine 
for tho sight of n mother like that! I could now un¬ 
derstand tho blush that lay on that poor cheek, and 
tho faltering of his voice when sho was mentioned. 
He was ashamed of the drunken mother that ho loved 
so much 

On Wednesday I sent early, to know if the woman 
was ready to visit her dying child. Flic was so in¬ 
toxicated that it wna impossible to obtain a dofinito 
answer from her. 

I went up to tho hospital atone. Johnny was sitting 
out by the pinzzn, crouched all in a heap, with the 
Mim-hine falling bruhtly around him; his fiao <yo 
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lighted up when he saw me, ond bis face lieamcd 
with tho most beautiful smile I ever saw; he looked 
eagerly down tho walk as if expecting some ono to 
follow tne. 

“She could not come, my child,” I said, answering 
the look: “your mother was not well!” 

Ho fixed those large, earnest eyes on mo for a mo¬ 
ment. Then they drooped to tho earth, and I could 
see tears swelling under the lids. 

“She will come very soon though,” I said, filled 
with pity for his disappointment, and perpetrating nn 
harmless fraud, I gave him n couple of oranges as if 
from her. His faco brightened, lie took the oranges, 
held them n few minutes, and then crept round a wing 
of the building where a couple oflittlo hunch-backed 
cripples were standing, and gave one to each. 

“I don’t care so very much for oranges,” he said, 
coming back with a sinilo on his lips, und crouching 
down on tho turf again; “and no one ever brings 
Mem anything. They nre orphans, you know.” 

“ Doctor,” said Johnny, that day, ns my brother was 
passing through the ward, “Imvo you some paper and 
a pen ond ink, I should like very much to wrilo a 
letter to my mother.” This was a singular request 
from a child of eight years old, and it quite startled 
the doctor—but be ordered tho writing materials for 
tho boy, and offered to have a table sent, but ho drew 
n stool up (o his cot, and turning a tin pan bottom up 
on tho bcd,l>cgun bis letter on that. 

It was n touching epistle, well written, ond pathetic 
in its manifestation of earnest affection. lie spoke of 
his comforts, of llio care mid kindness extended to 
him, and begged her to come very, very soon. I le 
should watch for her now every day—she need not 
wait till she had money to buy something for him, ho 
did not caro for that, nil ho wanted was to geo her. 
During tho whole week that woman was never sober 
enough to read or understand tho purport of ibis plead¬ 
ing letter. 

Johnny was in a consumption. Tho doctor told mo 
this on my next visit; and, as the burn on his nek 
healed, tho hectic fever and nicking cough grew 
worse Tor u I into time, while the Autumn sunshine 
was worm and golden, the poor little fellow might be 
found in tho open air with his shadowy limbs gathered 
under him, ond that sad, patient smile forever on his 
lips. Ho never complained, and yet never spoke of 
gelling well. Everything given him was received 
with thankfulness: every little attention acknowledged 
with a smile so sweet, and patient enough to give n 
hcart-ncho to the most hardened. I never saw him 
llmt ho did not nsk for his mother. 

“I have waited,” ho said, after weeks had gone by, 
and ho was growing more feeble every day: “I have 
wailed so long, expecting her every day, that some¬ 
times I seem to get discouraged. Perhaps she is 
slaying away because she has no money to buy things 
for me,” lie would say, “but she needn't wait for that. 

I don't caro much for nico things! Besides, I haven’t 
breath to cat them. Toll her this—tell her all I want 
in tho wide world is to see her ond aunty and Joseph.” 

I did tell her! Again and again I went to that 
squalid gurrot. 1 informed the woman that her child 
was dying, that a few weeks must end his life. I 


urged, entreated, persuaded—but always to a brain 
so clouded with drink that it seemed incapable of 
remembering for tea minutes anything I might sav. 
irho promised to bo ready each time, but never kept 
her promise, or seemed to remember that she had 
mode ono. At length, when tho boy was so feeble 
that he was obliged to be brought from the wards in 
tho arms of his nurse, and was still pleading for a 
sight of his wretched parent; I resolved to innke one 
more effort. So very early in the morning I sent the 
woman word not to go out, for at ten I should call for 
her, with a clean dress which she was to wear on a 
visit to her child. 

I went at ten: but scarcely reached tho garret when 
tho sound of voices joining in a riotous song met my 
ear. Through tho chinks of the door, and over tho 
litter of pails, brooms and kettles canto the unseemly 
sound; and most hateful of all was the thickened tones 
of that mother rising coarse and loud above the others. 
I opened the door, and there around a bottle of some 
kind of spirits, a tin dipper, two teacups and a broken 
sugar-bowl, sat three women. Alt of them were more 
or less inebriated, and in the full tide of their horrible 
; enjoyment. The song was hushed ns I entered. Tho 
woman that I came to seek arose—her face flushed, 
her eyes heavy, and staggered toward me. 

I shrank from tho wretch with loathing, and forget- 
I ting tho absurdity of resentment with a creature so 
lost—spoko severely to her. 

! “Why! I am ready. I have been at homo waiting 
all the time. I’m ready! give me the dress," she said, 
! holding herself np by the table. 

! “You are in no situation to visit a dying child,” I 
! said. “ You have been drinking.” 

} “Is it me that has been drinking?” cried the wretch, 
| making nn effort to conceal the bolllo under the ragged 
[folds of her dress. “Me, indeed; there is sister can 
[ tell you that not a blessed drop 1ms passed my lips ibis 
[ morning—drinking indeed!” 

| “She is in no condition to go,” said tho woman to 
| whom this appeal was made, and who seemed a few 
[degrees more respectable than herself. “But if you 
| will pay tho stage faro I would go and see tho poor, 
j dear child." 

[ Tho woman shed a few tears that seemed to bo 
[ natural: and so transferring the clean dress, and a 
[ more tidy bonnet and shawl to her person, I pre- 

> pared to take away the woman whom Johnny called 
| “aunty,” instead of his degraded mother. 

\ All this time the lillle boy had been crying piteously 

> in a corner of the room, protesting that some ono was 
I going to take his mother to prison, and looking the 
[ very picture of infantile misery. This was Johnny’s 
[ brother; so after procuring some decent clothes, in 
[ which the little fellow really looked very well—and 
[ arming him with a big orange .and a large apple—the 
[ aunt and brother were fairly started for Blackwell's 
[ Island. 

[ When 1 reached the hospital, thero was little Johnny 
[ sitting on the steps, where the pleasant Autumn sun 
| was shining—nestled close to his aunt mid sheltered 
; by her shawl. His eyes were bright as diamonds, and 
| tho smile that beamed over his wan face like that of 
1 uu angel. Still you could see that he was on tho very 
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brink of the grave; his breath came with a painful 
quiver at every word; and his palo lips were even 
now tinged with iho line of death ilis head was 
upon his aunt’s lap: and at his feet pat tho little bro¬ 
ther, holding iho orange in his hands, and looking jo 
cheerful and healthy. Tho contrast was enough to 
thrill the hardest heart with pain. 

I sat down behind the group and listened to what 
passed, for Johnny was talking, am! his sweet, feeble 
voice fell like a plaintive lute-strain on my spirit. 

“Aunty—dear aunty,” ho was saying, “tell her 
how much I think of her: howl dream of her at 
night, and watch for her nil tho day long. Tell her 
this, will you, aunty?—but let her bo clenn like you, 
and—and—” here his voice sank to a whisper—“oh, 
beg her not to drink anything for that one day. I 
think that I should die that minute if she came hero 
among all theso sick children. You know how, aunty 
—this—this i3 ono reason why I won’t to see her so 
much. If sire could only know how short of breath I 
am—and—how the fever bums inc at night—if sho 
could feel my hot hands, and know as well os I do 


what is coming next. I am sure—oh, quite sure that 
she would never drink ngain. I must see her—oh. 
aunty, aunty, dear—I must, must see her. She did 
not drink so when father went to Heaven; nnd if 1 
should go there, oh, aunty, I could not tell him about 
her! os she is now!” 

Tho child lifted his head as lie uttered these words, 
a faint color rose in ono cheek, nnd the other was 
white ns marble. In my life J never saw eyes so 
vividly bright, they absolutely burned with holy in¬ 
spiration. I nroso and went away, tho scene Jmd 
become too pninfu.. 

The next timo I saw the child ho was lying on his 
little cot gasping for hrcnlli, nnd almost speechless. 
Yet tho poor fellow smiled, nnd thanking me, said— 
“that he did not sutler so very much.” He cast n 
wishful look through tho door as I enrno in, which I 
could understand too well. This was tho Inst time 
poor Johnny ever asked for his mother. When 1 
inquired for him the next lime, the doctor pointed to 
his empty cot, and his eyes were wet ns welt as 
mine. 
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THE FRIGHT; 

OR, "APPEARANCES ARE DECEITFUL.” 


BY FANNIE OP FARLEIOII, 


“ Ellen, what a fright that Mis* Illayne is! How 
long before sho goes homo?" 

“I hope, brotbor, bIio will remain long enough to 
alter your opinion of her pleasant fucc.” 

“Pleasant face, indeed! Eves,small and greyish; 
a mountain of noso; car* like the wings of n bat; 
unlimited mouth; and rliin, decorated with n hair 
mole; und then her figure! uiigruceful and awkward, 
and-" 

"Nay, nay; now listen to my description: Eyes, 
small 'its true, but piercing and intellectual in their 
expression; nose, nequilinc, and ueeording to La- 
vater, denoting genius; ears, too large for beauty, but 
which never listen to calumny; and that unlimited 
mouth, Harry, containing u tongue, which never 
Uttered a slander.” 

“Do praise that mole, Ellen, and say the figure of 
your friend is perfection: I am (piiteprepared to hear 
you announce, a beautiful foot, und dimpled hand.” 

“Doth of which, she has; one day, jmrclmnce you 
will sue for the latter.” 

“Whew! hut in sober earnest, dear Nell, what did 
induce you to become so desperately intimate with 
her?” 

“IJccnusc, rn my eyes, she is altogether lovely.” 

“Humph! I know I shall hale her, dressed so 
countrvlied too; I do wish you had never met her, 
Ellen.” 

“ And I do wish you would learn that I am not to 
Imj controlled in iny likes, or dislikes, by the whims 
of a spoiled brother,” said Ellen, playfully. 

“Well, have your own way, but rest assured, I 
shall not exhibit myself in public with such a fright.” 

Just at this moment the fright opened the door, and 
entered the room where Harry and his sister sat, and 
from the slight blush which mantled her cheeks, it 
Was feared she had heard the Inst sentence. Hut the 
smiled, in spito of her largo mouth, when Ellen in¬ 
troduced her to him, for she thought within herself, 
she must have looked frightful enough, tha proviou* 
evening, to justify his opinion; a* tho stage in which 
she came from (flenttiorc, had been overturned, mid 
broken her bonnet, though not her hones; the acci¬ 
dent, also, having been the means of covering her 
with dust and mud. Hurry had, unfortunately for a 
first impression, seen her from an upper window, at 
which In; had Ihjou standing, when the couch arrived, 
and after his sister’s too flattering description of Miss 
Play no, his disappointment was not to Im wondered 
at Ihcukfu-t over, let us follow Miss Wayne to her 
( handier, mid peep over her shoulder while she p-»s 
an epistle to her cousin, Mary Ilunscll. 


“I have arrived here at lost, dear Mary, after va¬ 
rious accidents by tho way. Wo had but few pas¬ 
sengers: an elderly gentleman, and a Indy still older, 
were tho only occupants of the coach for a time, the 
latter serving to amuse me considerably, by the anx¬ 
iety she expressed, to regain a mysterious bundle she 
had left behind, and which we discovered was her 
medicine chest—she talked on, nil the way, lament¬ 
ing her loss, sometimes to herself, sometimes to us— 
but her loquacity became at last rather annoying. At 
the first Mopping place, wc took in a live dandy, tho 
most insufferable specimen of his class I ever beheld, 
and Ins mode of eyeing me, reminded me very much 
of the style of Sim Tapper I it's, glances towards Dolly 
Vnrden; but finding I was a green country girl, re¬ 
sembling ‘Miggs,’ miller than the aforesaid Dolly, he 
relapsed into the contemplation of his own personal 
decorations. It was nearly dark, ami excessively 
dismal, I thought, to be shut up in a coach, with u fat 
old nmn, a wheezy, and grumbling old woman, and 
a whiskered and fierce looking dandy. 1 tiied to re¬ 
member other forlorn ones, and pictured the entrance 
into great cities, of various damsels, as set forth in 
romances, but it was poor consolation, for all I could 
bring to mind, was connected in some way or other, 
with disaster. I had read of similar scenes, but 
either the dandy had run olf with the lone muiden, or 
the old woman had turned out to he her grandmother 
(which Heaven forfend in this instance,) or tlm elderly 
gentleman had, in some inexplicable manner, be¬ 
come sufficiently interested in her, to tell her his his¬ 
tory, which somehow or other, brought out the fact, 
that she was anybody’s child but her own parents, 
and had been stolen away by gipsies in her infancy. 
The upshot of the matter generally, being noble pa¬ 
rentage, nnd a splendid estate. All this, and more, 
passed through my mind, while we drove on, nnd 
entered a long narrow street, the old Indy assuring 
us there had been more coaches upset here limit any¬ 
where cl-c in the whole world, though for her part, 
she was prepared to die at any moment, that was, as 
soon us she got her bundle back, which she never 
should. In the midst of this harnngue, till, went the 
stage over, into n muddy rut, and though fortunately 
escaping with unbroken banes, uid but few bruise-*, 
we looked rather the worse lor our udvcnlurc. I took 
a cab, and before, long was standing, bag nnd baggage, 
in the vestibule of mv city friends. Did I quake and 
tremble all over? did I blush and stammer? when the 
etmnv gentleman, with his gaiters und brass button-., 
asked me, ‘ if I was sure I had got to the right place ” 
Not at all, cousin .nine; I moved toward the parlor 
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poor, winch just at the moment opened, ami denr 
Klleu Grey ran out to receive me. Hastily explain¬ 
ing our mishap, 1 entreated to be shown to my cham¬ 
ber, and though still twilight, I concluded to remain, 
and not make iny appearance till morning, especially 
when catching a view of myself in the glass, I per¬ 
ceived, besides my bonnet being broken, there was a 
rent in iny dress, and every article of my apparel va¬ 
riegated with mud. And now for this morning; to give 
you an idea of Kllcn’s kindness is impossible, but 
shall I confess it?—I fear I am not to the rest of the 
family a welcome guest, especially to a haughty and 
rather impel t incut looking brother, whom I ovei heard 
quite accidentally, affirming his determination, never 
to exhibit himself in public with such a fright. I 
know i am homely, ami therefore forgave him, re¬ 
membering he did not intend I should hear his private 
resolves iciamling myself. During our morn mg meal 
he sat at the same side of the table with me, but un¬ 
fortunately for himself, opposite n mirror, looking 
into which, I could sec him executing various grima¬ 
ces, expressive of dislike, and distorting his counte¬ 
nance into nil the ludicrous expressions possible, by 
way of giving a pictorial illustration of a fright, I 
suppose, for that I was the object aimed at, I knew 
fill! well. I felt rather unpleasantly, of course, but 
again recollecting that ho was not aware of my see¬ 
ing him, I took no notice of it, mul I believe some¬ 
what astonished him, by appearing entirely unawed 
by his presence—that he is u spoiled and saucy youth, 
and that no one but ISIIen is aware of it, I can rea 
dily perceive; nevertheless, he appears to have some¬ 
thing like u heart, and I hope to convince him, that n 
fright may have feelings as well ns a beauty. Mr. and 
Mrs. Grey are what you would call examples of nega¬ 
tive goodness, they ure both polite, but betray little 
intorest in tbe strange friend of their daughter—and I 
fancy if Ellen had not been accustomed to having her 
own way, your orphan cousin would still have been 
lingering at Glemnore. I have not yet determined mi 
the length of iny stay; you are aware iny invitation is 
for six nomlh<, whether you see mo before that time, 
will depend upon circumstance!!. Miss Murry, a 
frioad of Ellen’s, has included me, in ail invitation to 
her parly next week, which I have accepted, though 
1 know not what Harry Grey will think of exhibiting 
himself with me, when he sees I cannot afford to 
dress stylishly.” 

Stand no longer there, gentlo reader, n spy upon 
our homely little maiden, but let the wheels of time 
go noiselessly by, till a week shall have passed, and 
then, under the duenna-ship of one privileged to 
enter, join the charmed circle of bright young faces, 
who have gathered to-night to share in the festive 
enjoyments, occasioned by llieir school male’s ac¬ 
knowledged entrance into the world ns a woman; for 
Miss Murry is just eighteen, and long has this period 
been looked forward to ns nti epoch in her life. Just 
eighteen; the golden age of n.nidcnhood, the happiest 
time of life—while the flowers ore in tlvir fragrance, 
and the morning dew is ns yet uncxlmled upon them. 
Who that has been just eighteen, does not look long¬ 
ingly back upon the time, when shutting forever tho 
Eden gates of her girlhood, she stood without them, a 


woman? Who that is to !>o just <ever thinks 

that the crippled hand of caro wflTffMynd upon her, 
or that tho thorns, now scarcely seen or heeded, will 
grow upon her pathway, aud pierce the foot, dancing 
along so joyously? Hut lei us not stop to meditate— 
for there, under the chandelier, is Miss Illayne; and 
Harry Wetmore enquires of his friend, Frank Dar¬ 
nell, “who that excessively homely girl is?” 

“I know not, Ilnrry,” he answers, “but her con¬ 
versation is quile interesting, and she creates admira¬ 
tion in spite of her imnttnietive exterior; she has 
quite captivated old Mr. Weatherly I see. Let ns 
obtain an introduction.” «. 

“Not I you are welcome to become better ac¬ 
quainted with her charms, but here comes beautiful 
Delia Heyward, and I p/efer beauty with twenty 
thousand, to ugliness with forty, though I doubt 
whether the interesting young lady possesses a shil¬ 
ling,” 

Now it so happened, that Miss Elay no overheard 
the whole discourse, and not being anxious for on 
introduction to either of the gentlemen, moved to on 
Ottoman, at a little distance, and thus found herself 
near the beauty, who was surrounded by n crowd of 
admirers, all eager in their devotions. She iras a 
beauty, but a soulless one; Matue-likc, nml inexpres¬ 
sive she stood, as though expecting udmiration. 

“I saw you at the concert, a lew evenings since,” 
said Harry Wetmore, “how were you pleased, Miss 
Del in ?” 

“Oh! delighted, of course; but if I may l>c so bold, 
who was the lady with you, whose hair was arranged 
so iH'iiiilifully? I was quite absorbed in the contem¬ 
plation of her head, during the performance of the 
oratorio—her whole air was decidedly (oiuiii-li—who 
was she? Mr. Wetmore.” 

“A cousin of mine, from Virginia,” ho replied,— 
“but she requires ornament to set oil’ her inductions, 
with which none can dispense as well as yourself,” 
he remarked, seeing the lady wore no jewelry. 

Ahsoihcd in the contemplation of a head dress, 
while every heart was thrilled with tho very soul 
of harmony! thought Miss Elnync. Can she be so 
beautiful, yet unmindful of that rarer beauty, widen 
quickens, and spiritualizes the whole nature? EuL 
no: I mistake her, ubsorbed, was the wrong word, 
she heard and observed, |ierliups, at the same time. 

“You admired my cousin’s glossy hair, then?” 

“Yes, even more than the music,” she answered, 
with a light laugh. 

If Miss Elnync wns homely, her countenance was 
expressive, and Mr. Weatherly, (ill whom she had 
discovered I he elderly gentleman of iho stage coach,) 
coming up at tho moment, said, abruptly— 

“You think her n heartless piece of fashionable 
nonentity,” inclining bis head towards Delia. 

“Nay—judge me not thus—I linve not known her 
long enough to form an opinion.” 

“Eat you have formed it, nevertheless.” 

“Why do you think so, Mr. Weatherly?” 

“Perhaps it was n mere guess; perhaps tho oxpres 
sion of your countenance indicated ns much.” 

“Then I will still leave you tho privilege of guess¬ 
ing my thoughts; but pray do not misinterpret the 
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expression Delia is very lovely looking, 

and so fair traB^Hmould contain a jewel.” 

41 So it should, twt ‘appearances nro deceitful!’ ” 

“Mr. Weatherly, wo want you as umpire,” said a 
young girl, calling him to her, “for wo are tossing to 
and fro, an apple of discord, come and dccido for 
us,” and again Miss Blayno was left for a fow 
minutes alone. 

“Go, Harry,” said Ellen Groy, scoing her thus, 
“nnd ask Miss Blayno to dance.” 

“Danco with a fright! never— 

“But it is your ploco as a gentleman, to ocstow 
some attention upon our guest.” 

“If I must, Iho sooner over tho better,” raid he, 
and approaching Miss Blayno, ho requested the plea* 
sure of dancing with her. Sho peremptorily, but 
politely declined. Harry was surprised, but said 
nothing to induce her to niter her determination, and 
as soon as ho could find opportunity, left her. 

As tho night wore on, Miss Blayno niado many 
pleasant acquaintances, all of whom forgot her face 
was homely, and her figuro dumpy, under tho in¬ 
fluence of her lively conversation nnd agreeable 
manners. Just beforo leaving, Mr. Weatherly camo 
up, and begged permission to call on Miss Blayno, 
which was readily granted. And much bantering 
ensued from Ellen during their rido homo on her 
conquest of tho rich old bachelor. 

“Well, my dear brother,” said Ellon, tho next day, 
"tho fright was quito admired, notwithstanding your 
dread of an exhibition with her.” 

"Admired! yes, if trying to insinuate hersolf into 
the good graces of nVA Mr. Weatherly was being 
admired, sho was—Delia Heyward asked mo if she 
expected to bo a legatee.” 

“Delia Heyward! a vain, frivolous girl, who has 
nothing to recommend her but her beauty." 

“You forget her twenty thousand dollars.” 

“llnrry, is it possiblo you ndmiro that girl more 
than my unobtrusive friend?” 

“Yes—and now do not boro mo about your friend 
whom I wish you had never eccd. I wilt try to bo 
civil to hor whilo sho stays—biit that is nil.” 

“Civil to her! I am really angry at you for your 
unkind remarks, but you know not how incapable she 
is of a mean action, or you would not have thought 
of her trying to insinuato herself into tho good graces 
of Mr. Weatherly— N’importfi 

1 A change will yet come over tho spirit of your dreams.* ” 

A year had rolled by sinco Miss Blayno had been 
a guest of Ellen Grey’s; and she was again at Glen* 
more making glnd the hearts of those around her, for 
her goodness and piety of character made her every 
whero a favorite. 

“A letter for you, Ellen,” said Harry Grey, handing 
ono to his sister, whilo a peculiar expression stole over 
his fine features. 

“Oh! from that fright, Miss Blayno,I see,” replied 
Ellen, laying it coolly down, and going on with her < 
sowing. ! 

“Ellon, pray bo generous, and let mo sbaro the! 
contents.” 1 


“ Eyes small and greyish,” began Ellen. 

> “Sparome.” 
i “A mountain of nose. 1 ’ 

"Do spare mo, sister.” 

! “Ears liko-” But Harry had plac d his hand 

! over hor lips, exclaiming— 

I “For Heaven’s sako, torment mo no longer, Ellen, 
1 you know how entirely I have repented of my folly 
! in judging from appearances; how I was deceived 
[ oven in appearances, for each ono of her features 
! entered into n conspiracy against me, and I verily 
! believe become beautiful in revenge for myungnllant 
! aspersions of them." 

! “Ah! Lovo beautifies all things; but sinco you 
have mndo mo your confident, since during the two 
! lost months of iny friends’ Btny you treated her with 
! such unparalleled devotion, urged on in tho first place 
! by jealousy of old Mr. Weatherly, and hatred of young 
Mr. Darnel!-” 

“Stop there, nster—or 1 shall accuse you of be¬ 
witching Darnell, nnd stealing his a flections from 
your friend; but go on—read, and I will spare your 
blushes,” 

“Provokingly short,” said Ellen, as sho broke the 
seal, and read— 

“Dear Ellen'—' The Summer has brought us so 
much treasuro in tho way of flowers, fresh, bright 
nnd beautiful, that you and Henry must come to 
Glenmorc and help us enjoy them. My uncle and 
aunt send pressing invitations, nnd I shall look for 
you without fail on Saturday next. Come, tho 
flowers shall welcome you with sweetness, the birds 
with song, tho streams with dancing, nnd Iho human 
hearts otGlentnoro with the warmest of welcome. 

“I have n thousand things to talk about, but shall 
not make my loiter tho vehicle of their uttcralKjo 
sinco you will bo with mo so soon. Dear old Mr. 
Weatherly has promised us a visit this Summer; you 
recollect how intimato I bccamo with ham during my 
slay in tho city, but you never know Iho foundation 
of that intimacy was tho fact of his having been hi 
early life a declared lover of my mother’s. There 
were doubts and misunderstandings, and they parted; 
sho loved nguin—but ho never. Do you wonder that 
I feel in him the interest of a near and dear friend? 

“How frequently I look back to iho happy days 
spent with you, and recall the kindnesses bestowed 
upon mo, and you may imngino it is with feelings of 
iho greatest delight I lmil the opportunity of reluming 
them in ft measure; though I never can fully, since 
we nro rather isolated here, and there are no Mr. Wea¬ 
therly’s to whom I can introduce you, no operas, no 
kills. Nothing in short but lovely nature, and I am 
partial enough to believe sho bears acquaintance.” 

“Hang Mr. Wealherly!” was Harry’s exclamation, 
when sho finished—“con she be simple* enough to 
nmrry hint? She acknowledges her attachment with¬ 
out reservo.” 

Ellen laid down her work, mid laughed till tho 
tears ran down her cheeks at tho ludicrous idea: nnd 
Harry found her mirth so contagious, that, spite of 
himself, ho joined in it, and they had scarcely ceased 
when Mr. Groy entered the room. 
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“What now, childron?” said ho. , 

“A eminent to go to Glcnmore at once, and forbid ; 
the banns between John Horace Weatlierly and my \ 
friend, Miss Itlaync.’ 1 

“Smely, Ellen—you nro not in earnest, Weatherly 
is two years older ihun myself: why, Harry, my boy, 

1 was in hopes yon would win the lovely orphan who 
gained all heart# " 

“He is going to try at all events, and in earnest, pa; 
we are oil'to Glcnmore on »Satmduy if you do not veto 
the measure,” and she placed Miss Biuync’# letter in 
his hand. 

“Go, in welcome,” said lie, after reading it, “but 
be sure and bring her back with you.” 

It was on one of June’s loveliest days that Harry 
and his sister started for Glcnmore, and a more impa¬ 
tient heart than his never beat. He had become so 
imperceptibly interested in Miss Blayne that lie knew 
not how entirely his Itappjucss depended on her till 
they parted; ami now ho would not have lost the hope 
of calling her his for worlds. He could not trace his 
affections for her to any particular period; but ho 
knew that imeourtcously ns he had treated her at first, 
she had never returned might but kindness: and when 
morning, noon, mid evening, he saw her always cheer¬ 
ful, always endeavoring to render oilier# happy, for¬ 
getful of self; when that face he had pronounced so 
very homely changed its expression with every pas¬ 
sing emotion; he began to think, after all, she was a 
pleasant creature, and ho liked a face that was not 
always the same. lie became, thereupon, more than 
civil, even polite to his sister*# friend; but when ho 
found she was neither ufleeted by hi# coldness, or 
overawed by his condescension, ho felt quite anxious 
to establish himself in her good graces, and was as 
devoted ns before ho had been inditlercnt. Hut to 
Miss Blayne this alteration in liis manner made not 
the slightest difference. Hho laughed on, chatted 
Agreeably with nil passing visitors, and endured with 
calm dignity the impertinent rudeness of Delia Hey¬ 
ward’s remark applied to herself, that “distance lent 
enchantment to the view.” She made the home of 
Mr. Grey u scene of entertainment in her own quiet 
way, without seeming to perceive she wns the enter¬ 
tainer and they the listeners. Every one who knew 
her loved Iter, because she was iinscllhdi; appreciated 
her because she was an ngreenb’e companion: while 
those judged from appearances thought her u dumpy 
little flight. Notwithstanding Harry (iiey’s interest 
in liei, it must be confessed he had a vague idea he 
was conferring nil honor, by his intention of proposing 
himself and his expectations to a lone orphan girl. 
But there wns Mr. Weatherly—had he the same in¬ 
tention? He tormented himself not n little by picturing 
his wealthy rival Inking the precedence of him, and 
ho was not sure that Miss Blayne could resist the all 
omnipotent dollar# and cents. 

Sooner than ho anticipated, nowover, on oppor¬ 
tunity occurred favorable to his wooing. They had 
been walking alone together, a few evenings afrer 
his arrival, and an awkward silence Imd succeeded 
the desultory chat with which they had beguiled the 
way—when Harry, with his impulsive abruptness, 
fatd so suddenly ns almost to startle his companion— 


“Do you love me?” 

She looked up in surpriso; but seeing his eyes in* 
tently fixed upon her ns though awaiting on answer, 
replied quietly— 

“No!” 

“Do you lovo Mr. Weatherly?” 

“Yes!” 

“And you will marry him?” 

“Willi?” 

“Say you will not. He loves you.” 

“ I hope he docs, sir. But we arc at the door—good 
evening,’ and Miss Blayne vanished. 

Strange and inexplicable were the feelings of Ilnrry 
Grey us he strode rapidly up and down the Inwn. 

“Love him!” he muttered, “n white haired old 
man! Marry him! yes, for sordid gold—fool that I 
was—I saw it till. Yes, she is ugly, and mean, 
and-” 

“A fright!” said Miss Blayne, coming softly behind 
him: “I know it,” she continued, after an agitating 
pause, laving her hand on his arm, “I know it, Harry 
Grey, I am beautiful neither in face nor figure; but He 
who created us all has formed me thus for His own 
wise purpose, and I now relumed to tell you in justice 
to Mr. Weatherly and to myself, that though I love 
him deeply, devotedly, it i# ns a daughter would a 
father, and I should love him were ho n penniless old 
man. He wns once attached to my mother,” she said, 
softly, looking down. 

I lurry fell at t his moment that Miss Blnyne’s feelings 
were wounded, nay, it (lushed upon him nt once that 
lie had not wooed os ho should have done to win. 
His haughtiness—his pride was gone; he saw before 
him not the homely maiden he had eouiltsctndetl to 
love, but the gentle, unselfish being whose guileless 
lieait was cast in a mould all might look upon and 
say how beautiful Once more, therefore, he prof¬ 
fered his love. 

“(.’an you love me, Miss Blayne? Will you give 
me time to prove the depth of timt tenderness which 
gushes from my heart for you. It may be among the 
possibilities that yon cnn,nt some future period, ap¬ 
preciate mv unworthy self, sulliciontly to return the 
deep nnd unchanging love I feel for you.” He took 
her hand, but she was silent. “Tell me, limy 1 hope?” 

“I have Slid I loved you not.” 

“But time may change you.” 

“Never—I shall always be—a fright!” nnd here 
little .Miss Blayne puckered her face into so roguish 
an expression, that simultaneously they burst into a 
laiifili. 

“At least say you do not hate me—permit me to 
visit you for one year, nnd let me hope I can. during 
that time, render myself worthy of your love.” 

“And you will acquit me of all blame if, nl the ex¬ 
piration of that period, we aro no more than friends?’* 

“ Most assuredly.” 

Another year—and Ellen Grey sat reading the Inst 
1 note she should receive from Miss Blnvnc; for in o 
few day# sho was to become the wife of her brother 
! Ilenry * “No plummet line,” sho wrote, “could sound 
! the depths of my affection for your Drothcr, my IUrry 
1 nt last.” 
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“My own! my^Rjatilirul!*' whispered Harry, os on chief danced all over her face. “But rest assured 
the bridal inorn Miss Blayoo stood before him, attired I shall not exhibit myself in public with such a 
with olegunt tfftnplioily. fright! 1 ’ 

Marvel not yo wcoping wedding goers that Miss Harry blushed—but smiled also ns circlimr her 
Blayno actually laughed heartily as repeating the waist with his arm, ho replied—“all, dearest, I have 
word “beautiful,” she said, whilo the spirit of mis- long sinco learned that ‘appearances are deceitful, 1 ” 
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CHAPTER I. 

“Ho pauses—from the patriarch^ brow 
There beauts more lofty grandeur now; . 

His reverend form, his aged hand, 

Assume n gesture of command.”—Mils, hesians. 

“I Tank 1” 

The speaker was on old man, whoso long silvery 
locks shaded a countenance full of benignity. Placing 
his hand on the shoulder of his only child, ti daughter 
of seventeen, who had been reading aloud to her 
parents, ho remained in the attitude of one listening 
intently 

The period when our narrative begins was a lew 
months after the battle of Camden, and toward the 
close of 1780. By the defeat of Gates, South Carolina, 
ns is well known, fell a prey to Cornwallis; and I ho 
lories, whoso rapine had been heretofore cheeked by 
the whig*, now rose to the ascendant, and maintained 
it with savage ferocity. Especially were they to bo 
dreaded in the wild and unsettled district where Mr. 
Arden resided. Houses were plundered; plantations 
given to the flumes; slaves carried oil*; fathers of 
families murdered; and not (infrequently wives and 
daughters treated with llio last indignity hv these 
brutal and lawless men. No wonder, therefore, that 
Mr. Arden trembled for the fair and gently nurtured 
child beside him, when, between the intonations of 
her voice, he fancied he heard the sound of numerous 
foo’.ccps approaching. 

And u«i one could .have seen Alice Arden then 
without partaking her father’s feelings; for her beauty 
was of that goutlo yet heroic kind which enlists the 
sympathies at once. Of a complexion delicately fair, 
and a face that beamed with intelligence mid feeling, 
Alice was very beautiful. She had been sought by 
many n suitor, though hitherto without success; for 
her heart was wrapped up in her parents. To them 
she devoted every thought. For them she sang, for 
them >):o sketched, for them she practised her em¬ 
broidery; became she knew they were proud of her 
accomplishments, mro in that day. For them too on 
Sunday evenings she rend aloud from the HilXc, n 
holy tn-l: in which she had been interrupted by her 
I’m tier's ex elm nation. 

“I lark I” ho said again, raising his finger. 

For a moment there was death-likc silence in the 
room, mul then there canm to the cur, loud and dis¬ 
til el, the hurried tramp of men. 

“Are the doors fastened’—are the windows bar¬ 
red?” he cried, springing to hi-* feet. 


Alice, pale with alarm, rose also, answering in the 
nfilri native. 

“It is well,” ho said, walking to the door to ex¬ 
amine. “In these perilous times, we know not who 
may l m 3 abroad. Pray God those may not bo tories, 
though I hear they nrc rising in the district. I^et us 
barricade the door to be prepared for the worst.” 

With some difficulty the massive dining-tabic was 
drugged, rather than lifted to the required position, 
where it formed u sort of rude barricade. By this 
time the sound of footsteps was close at hand. Alice 
stood a little behind her father, half supporting her 
other parent, who trembled violently. The daughter 
was more resolved, for she inherited something of her 
sire’s spirit, bat still, not a shadow of color remained 
in her face. There was n moment’s breathless sus¬ 
pense, mid then came a loud knock on the door, ns if 
with some heavy instrument, like the butt end of u 
muskcl. 

“Who’s there?” asked Mr. Arden. 

“A friend,” was the reply. 

“And who is a friend?” 

“Open and see,” answered the speaker, rapping 
impatiently with his musket against the panel 

“There is something I should know in that voico,” 
retorted Mr. Arden, in n loud, firm tone. “But as 
those ore wild limes, I must bo excused for not 
opening until l know further of my visitors.” 

There was now a low muttering on tho outside, 
which continued for more thun a minute. Several 
voices could bo distinguished, and some difference 
of opinion apparently existed ns to what should ho 
done next. At last, the first speaker resumed aloud— 

"Open, Mr. Arden,” he said, “or it will be the 
worse for you. Wo know you to be a whig, and it* 
you would escape harsh usage, you hud belter let ua 
in without further parley.” 

“And I know you now, James Hardy, for your 
voice has betrayed you,” replied the old man, in a 
resolute tone. “Go your way, and let me and mine 
alone; for enter here, yon shall not—unless over my 
c» »rp«e.” 

What made Alice ihudder and cling suddenly to 
her mother as th<vo words wore pronounced? Why 
did that parent fling her arms convulsively around 
her child and burst into n passion of tears? And 
why was it that the sire, even while he thus boldly 
spoke, glanced a moment at his child, with a look ol 
unutterable anguish, gone indeed in an instant like 
the lightning's flash, but like it for that ono instant 
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fearfully distinct? It was because each and all too 
well knew now the purpose of this visit. Hardy was 
tha reputed leader of a band of lories, or regulators, 
as they called themselves; and had once been in¬ 
dignantly rejected by Alice, to whose fair hand he 
had presumed to aspire. This had been during the 
period of the whig ascendency. Ho had then been 
heard to swear that, if ever the tables turned in war, 
ho would make llio Ardens rue (heir haughtiness. Too 
many nlroeious acts had already occurred, in the 
short interval since the subjugation of South Carolina, 
to leave uny doubt 11 s to his present intentions. 

The sire, us he spoke, with a sad but firm luce, had 
turned and taken down n musket from the wall, and 
now, ho advanced to the door, waving his wife and 
daughter back. 

“You will not ho so foolish, Mr. Arden, ns to re¬ 
sist,” replied Hardy, “wo aro ten to your one. Open 
the door quietly, mull will promise that neither you nor 
your wifo shall bo harmed, lliough iny lads must have 
free Icavo to help themselves of course, and Mistress 
Alice must make up her mind to accompany us." 

Tho blood eamo and went in that old man’s wintry 
cheek, like volcanic fires shooting up amid tho snow; 
and his fingers trembled excessively us ho nervously 
handled his piece; yet ho did not ulter a word in 
reply. But now Alice broko from her mother’s arms 
and Btcppcd quickly to tho door, speaking eagerly. 

“James Hardy,” sho said, yet her clear, silvery 
tonos, notwithstanding her ellbrts at composure, were 
a little tremulous, “aro you not ashamed to avow 
auch baseness? What! assault a weak, defenceless 
girl, and her two aged parents. Depart while there 
is yet no sin upon your soul! Think better of what 
you propose to do, James Hardy, and do not commit 
a deed which will haunt yon to your dying day.” 

A brutal oath was tho only answer to this appeal, 
and a blow was dealt upon tho door that made the 
house ring. Tho panel split into fragments. As the 
blow fell, Mr. Ardeu gently pushed his daughter back, 
und the click of his lirc-lock was heard, while every 
lineament of his luce grew rigid with despemlo re¬ 
solve. But the assailants, before reiieating tho blo\v, 
parleyed again. 

“Will you open, I say; and without any lurlhor 
preachment?” asked Hardy, in an angry voice. “I 
should he sorry, Mr. Arden, to have you coma to 
harm. But if yon trill resist, your blood he on your 
own head; for carry my purpuse i will, so help mo 
God!” 

A shriek from the aged mother unswered this ter¬ 
rible threat, and she would have clung to Alice, as if 
those U’eak, old arms could have protected her dar¬ 
ling. But Alice herself did not give way to similar 
weakness: on the contrary, with a resolution und 
presence of mind above her years, she hurried to pile 
on tho table what chairs ami other furniture was near 
at baud, to strengthen the b.iriicade. 

The blows now fell in tapid succession, and soon 
a second panel was shiventl into splinters. But the 
frame of the door was unusually massive, and, for 
sometime, stonily resided the ellbrts of the assailants. 
Those were moments of terrible su-pense. The sire, 
nerved with the courage and energy of youlli, thought 


i only of saving bis daughter, and stood there, like a 
lion at bay. The mother had sunk into a chair, and 
| was wringing her hands, weeping and calling on 
| Heaven for uid by turns. Alice, with clasped hands, 
and lips moving in supplication, remained a pace or 
two behind her father as if to assist him ill an eincr- 
gency, yet gazing, with pale cheek and eyes wild 
with terror, on the shattered door, between the broken 
panels of which the forms of tho assailants could now- 
bo discerned. Oh! how her fears and hopes alter¬ 
nated, as she saw tho strong frame quivering under 
the blows, yet still resisting them. At last a crush, 
more terrible than any that had preceded, announced 
that some nrlicle far weightier than the butt of a 
musket had been brought up to beat in the door; mid 
simultaneously tho splinters flew' in every direction 
into the room, and the stout frame tumbled in ruins to 
the floor. At the same instunt her sire fired, mid one 
of he foremost miscreants fell. A wild howl, as of a 
pack of angry wolves, arose from tho tories, und they 
ru-'hed forward, in u dense mass, completely blocking 
up tho entrance. 

But their eagerness, for a time defeated their pur- 
post;, ns they wore in each others way. Besides, 
though tho door Imd fallen from its hinges, the barri¬ 
cade remained to pass, and this could not be done in 
a moment. Its unexpected appearance induced the 
foremost to spring back. At this crisis, Mr. Arden, 
clubbing his musket, brought the heavy walnut stock 
down, with all the forco of n father’s despair, on the 
head of the nearest intruder. With n dull, crashing 
sound, it smote the skull of the aggressor, and lie fell, 
a second victim. Tho rest recoiled immediately. 

But it was only for an instant. The voice of Hardy, 
who hud remained some what in tho rear, was now’ 
heard, inciting them to vengeance. 

“On—on,” he shouted, “there is but one old man, 
and two women! A bold rush, before he could have 
recovered himself, would have given us the victory. 
What do you fear? Pick him off with n gun! Or, 
let mo lake the front—I ’ll drag tho old toothless nmstitl 
down, I warrant you." 

A coarse laugh was tho only answer to these words; 
and simultaneously one of the torjes fired. Mr Ar¬ 
den’s arm fell powerless at once. With a yell of 
savage exaltation the assailants rushed forward at this 
sight, and hearing down tho feeble barricade by tho 
mere weight of numbers, poured into the apartment. 

Alice, seeing her father’s wound, had sprung to his 
side with u shriek, and dinging her arms around him. 
sought thus instinctively to shield him from harm. 
Facing ihu intruders, und forgetting her own peril, she 
addressed them in tones of ngonized entreaty 
' ** Oli! spare him—sparo my father,” she cried— 
“Hardy—James—mercy!—ho is mi old man--” 

She paused, and ns she stood there with lips half 
parted, her beautiful hair dishevelled over her shoul¬ 
ders, even those rough men hcsitulcd a moment, awed 
by her beauty, or moved by her piteous appeals. 

It was a pause of brcuthless silence, which was 
prolonged by an unforeseen event; for suddenly, 
there swept by a strange, rushing sound, distant, yet 
approaching nearer. At first it seemed the wind 
among the trees, then the brawling of a torrent, ami 
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finally llio rapid trot of horsemen. When tho cha¬ 
racter of tho noiso became uainistakcable, tho tories 
turned their faces anxiously toward each other. 
Nearer, nearer, nearer caino tho sound of those rapid 
hoofs! And now they were close at hand. A sort 
of stupor of bewilderment mid alarm had, up to this 
moment, appeared to hold possession of Alice; but 
now, suddenly sho rushed toward a >vindow that 
looked on llio road, uttering a succession of shrieks, 
and exclamations for succor. 

“Help—hell)—here—for the sake of Heaven,” she 
cried. 

Sho could pronounco no more, for the strong arm 
of Hardy dragged her from tho window, while his 
broad hand was placed over her mouth. But she 
had seen enough to know that succor was close ut 
hand. 

There was no moon indeed, but the stars shone 
brightly, and by their light she recognized about 
twenty horsemen, clad in tho green uniform of Lee’s 
legion. They had seen os well ns heard her, she knew; 
for with a hurrah, they turned llteir horses aside into 
tho yard of tho dwelling, leaping the garden fence in 
gallant style. 

CHAPTER II. 

“ A erratum not too liritdit, nor goo<l 
For human nature’s daily food; 

For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 
rraise, blame, love, kisses, tears and smuts.’’ 

A few minutes, and the strife was over, if indeed 
that can bo called a strife where the one side took to 
flight tho instant the character of the other became 
known. Hardy himself, perceiving who his enemies 
were as ho dragged Alice from the window, (lung her 
angrily across tho room, and sprang out tho door, one 
of tho first to seek safety in retreat. Flying into tho 
neighboring wood, which approached on that side of 
tho house to within twenty rods, the tories effected 
their escape, with the exception of ihree, who were 
cut down by the troopers in tho interval between tho 
door and the forest. 

Alice wns kneeling by her father, who had fainted, 
when tho doorway wns again darkened by a shadow. 
Her first impression was that the tories had returned, 
and she looked up in alarm. But the cry, that rose to 
her lips, subsided as sho saw before her a tall and 
handsome form, nttired ns an officer of Leo’s legion. 
Tho intruder lifted his cap courteously. 

“I hope these villains have done no harm," he said, 
in bland tones. “Ah! ho is wounded—your father, I 
presume,” he continued, advancing and kneeling by 
Mr. Arden, whoso hurts ho proceeded to examine. 
Thcro was but one, however, that in the arm, mid 
this he pronounced comparatively slight. “Take 
courage, my dear lady, there is no danger—I have 
some knowledge of surgery—and sec, he revives!” 

There wns something so gentle and kind in the 
tones and manner of the speaker, that Alice, on the 
first moment of leisure, looked at him with interest.! 
She wns surprised to seo how handsome his face was,! 
especially when lighted up by sympathy. Nothing: 
could bo more refined and delicate than Ins conduct. 
Stepping to tho door, ho had requested his men to 


remain outside, only allowing one to enter, and ho 
for tho purpose of assisting to lift tho wounded man 
to a bed. Ho then bared tho arm, examined the 
wound, and tied it skilfully up, Alice aiding him 
whenever necessary. Tho mother, indeed, wns still 
incapable of rendering the least assistance, for her 
aged nerves had not yet recovered entirely from their 
shock. 

“Ho will do now very well,” said the officer, “allow 
tne, therefore, to retire. I am Lieutenant Stanhope, of 
Lee’s mounted legion. We arc attached to Greene’s 
army, and have come into this district for a few days. 
I wns going n mile or two further on to encamp, but 
I do not like to leave you unprotected; so wo will 
bivouaek close by. Farewell!” And with a graceful 
bow he was gone. 

The next morning Stanhope called early and found 
Mr. Arden silting up, and far on the road to recovery, 
his wound having been comparatively slight. From 
that hour ihc lieutenant was a constant visitor nt the 
Ardens. The legion of Lee had been recruited from 
the best families of tho middle stales, so that to ho an 
officer in that corps was a proof of unusual merit. 
Our hero had received the best education the colonies 
afforded, and wns about embarking for Europe to 
pursue the study of his profession, when the war of 
Independence broke out, and changed the tncdicnl 
student into tho soldier. Accustomed to tho best 
circles of Philadelphia, then tho wealthiest city in 
tho colonies, lie had, since he entered the army, been 
almost excluded from female society, a severe depri¬ 
vation to one of bis elegant and chivalrous tastes. 
His meeting with tho refined and accomplished Alice 
Arden, in the wilds of upper Carolina, surprised, not 
less than fascinated him. lie thought, and thought 
truly, that he had never seen her equal in grace and 
manner, much less in intelligence. Mr. Arden had 
not always been what !io now was. Formerly a 
wealthy planter on Cooper llivcr, ho had gono abroad 
to educate his daughter, but during his absence n 
fraudulent steward.had nearly ruined him, and on his 
return, ho was forced to seek shelter on a little estate 
high on the Catawba, the sole remnant of his onco 
largo possessions. 1 loro ho had l»ecn residing for three 
years, totally forgotten by Ills old equals. 

Alieo was as sportive ns sho was intelligent; nnd it 
was this union of qualities, perhaps, which fascinated 
Stanhope. Of a superior intellect himself, he found u 
delight in conversation like hers. Having lived very 
secluded, her lime had been chiefly spent in rending, 
and her mind accordingly was rich with acquired 
stores. Hour after hour would Stanhope sit, discus¬ 
sing favorite authors with her. Neither he nor she 
dreamed of danger. Indeed, ns wns natural to a dis¬ 
position like hers, Alice railed at love. Rosalind 
could not have been moro arch. 

“Your sox arc so vain,” she would say, “that I 
wonder any woman of senso can gratify you, by 
loving you. There’s not ono of you wortli our 
hearts. We give you our undivided affection, and 
you return it by sharing yours with a thousand 
rivals. Ambition, wealth and glory, these you pur¬ 
sue, as the real purposes of life; while you conde¬ 
scend only to amuse your leisure with iu " 
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“But all men are not »o,” replied Stanhope: “can 
you not picture to yourself ono who would lovo a wife 
above all earthly things, ay! treasure her every look 
and word n» a holy thing in his inmost heart, yet give 
his attention also to glory or duty. Believe me, he 
cannot be a truo man who is not either ambitious for 
distinction, for doing good, or for some other high 
purpose in life. And I can imagino no prize more 
noble for ono of your sex to win, titan such a mnn, 
who will love as I have descrilied.” 

There was an enthusiasm in his words that height¬ 
ened the color on the cheek of Alice, but she rallied 
and continued. 

“Oh! what a poet you would make. I declare you 
havo drawn a perfect sir Charles Grandison, n sort 
of modern Sydney, redolent of the Arcadia; a very 
paragon of lovo and duty, chivalry, nnd nil that! 
Your imagination runs away with you, Mr. Stanhope. 
Finish the picture, by supposing that this ‘mirror of 
knighthood* would go to the world’s end for Ins ladye- 
love, or like Tasso’s Hinaldo, dare the perils of cn* 
chanted grounds for her sweet sake. You read too 
many romances, I fear. Recollect Scuderi has gono 
out of fashion, and that Cervantes has jeered down 
Amadis of Gaul. Nobody but scntiimmtul misses, 
or antiquated old maids, bclioro in such lovo now-a- 
days.” 

This silenced Stanhope for that limn, but ono day 
ho said suddenly— 

“I think you confess yourself a skeptic in lovo, 
Alice,” 

“I would lot bolievo in it, if ono rose from tho 
dead. You don’t know what an incorrigible creature 
I am.” 

“Not if ono told you ho loved!” As he spoke, his 
Yoico trembled slightly, though ho strove to assumo 
an air of banter. 

“Not then! Who could trust such a profession?” 
sho added quickly, looking aside; and then she hum¬ 
med tho words, “Men tire deceivers ever!” 

Stanhope sighed, but very faintly, yet still Alico de¬ 
tected tho sigh; and perhaps her heart smote her, for 
she could not but have perceived, under his assumed 
indifference, a real seriousness. But Alico was wilful 
at times, ns tho best are, and sho wns in ono of her 
wild moods now. Looking gaily up, sho said— 

“What a luck-a-daisical t»ir you wear, Mr. Stan- 
nopo.” 

“Do I?” ho raid, rousing himself ns from abstrac¬ 
tion. 

“Yes! and ono would think you had been in love 
nnd jilted; and had resolved to make mo your con¬ 
fident and intercessor. But don’t, I pray you! I shall 
begin to lire of you dreadfully, if you become senti¬ 
mental. I liked you because you were nniinated; hut 
positively you sighed, just now, ns if your heart wns 
breaking. What n splendid Niobe you would make, 
drenched iu tears!” 

i. Stanhope’s face had betrayed n variety of emotions 
whilo she wns thus speaking. Suddenly ho seized her 
hand, looked her a minute earnestly in the face, then 
dropping those fair fingers ns quickly us he had taken 
shorn, ho raid hurriedly— 

“Farewell. I am not fit company for the gav 


to-day; since to-morrow wo movo our quarters. But 
this is nothing to you—farewell!” 

He rushed from her, sprang on his horse who stood 
at the door, and galloped down tho road, never onco 
turniug to look back. Alice was taken by surprise. 
Not until Ins Inst words find sho known that lhe legion 
was to march on iho morrow; nnd with this know¬ 
ledge, every trace of gaiety suddenly vanished from 
her heart. Stanhope had left her in anger, and per¬ 
haps forever! Her own foolish words, loo, had sent 
him nwav thus. Bursting into tears, her first impulse 
wns to rush to tho window that overlooked the road; 
but he did not look back; and iu a moment mnidenly 
prido came to her aid, so that she hastily withdrew 
into tho room, covered with burning blushes. Yet 
tluil night, when no eye could see her, and when her 
pillow hid her face even from the darkness itself, 
what tears of self-reproach Alice shed! For she now 
discovered llmt sho loved, Tho most earnest hearts 
frequently wear a mask of gaiety, ns tho deepest rivers 
ever have the brightest ripples on tho surface, Such 
had been Alice 

A tempest of stormy emotions raged in Stanhopo’s 
bosom ns ho galloped down iho road. Ho had 
enjoyed the society of Alice too much to think ot 
analyzing the real character of Ids feelings toward 
her, until tho order to movo his quarters woke him, 
like a thunderbolt, from his delicious dream, and re¬ 
vealed his truo condition, by ono instantaneous flash. 
At once ho resolved to learn his fate from the lips of 
Alice. He was not without hopes that her interest in 
him wns similar in character to that ho felt for her; 
yet, liko all who truly love, he feared more than ho 
hojied. These fears increased when ho stood in her 
presence, but especially when ho approached llie 
subject dearest to his heart. 

“Sho saw my aim and wished to spare me Iho pair 
of a refusal. Oh! God—the dream of happiness i» 
over forever.” 

He struck his brow with his clenched hand, ns he 
thus spoke, nml spurring his horse until the blood 
spouted under the sharp Med, dashed off ngnin in full 
gallop. For hours ho kept the saddle, going he knew 
not whither. In this rapid motion he found some alle¬ 
viation for his emotions. At Inst, exhausted ulmost 
to stupefaction, ho let tho reins drop on the neck of 
his wearied nnimnl, nnd in this mood reached his 
quarters after nightfall. 

The next morning mi orderly arrived with fresh 
commands, postponing the march of tho troop an¬ 
other day. It wns n welcome respite to Stanhope, 
Not iPlnt ho thought of returning to tho Ardens; but 
yet be knew not how to tear himself away from Iho 
vicinity. Once or twice it occurred to him that Alice 
might not have meant nil she said, that she would re¬ 
pent, nnd that ho would Im) summoned to her side, 
lie little understood the sex, much less Alice Now 
that sho knew Iho true state of her heart, she bitterly 
reproached herself for the past, vet sho would havo 
endured n thousand deaths sooner than have betrayed, 
by n message, bow dear he was to her. 

••No, lie mint sock me ngain,” she said, proudly, 

! yet werpimr, “and that he will never do.” 

All thut day if (uuliopo remained in u suite of feverish 
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excitement- Evening came, without n word from 
Alice, llo was torn by conflicting emotions. Now 
ho resolved to throw himself again at her feet, and 
remove all doubts by another rejection; now lie called 
himself a fool, for thinking there could bo room for 
doubt. At Inst ho seized his cap and sword, and set¬ 
ting out on foot, found himself, without intending it, 
close to the house of Alice. There was n faint moon, 
and by its light ho discerned a familiar form at the 
French window that opened into the garden. An 
irresistible impulse hurried him forward. Alice was 
in a deep/every, and his noiseless tread did not arouse 
her, until »ie almost stood at her side. She started up, 
with a deep blush, while undisguised joy sparkled in 
her eyes. 

“You here—I thought you had gone-” she ex¬ 

claimed, in a tone of gtnd surprise, clasping his ex¬ 
tended hand in both of hers: then, suddenly letting it 
fall, she drew back in confusion, exclaiming—“how 
VOil surprised me!” And there she stopped. 

Stanhope’s own feelings had undergone a rapid re¬ 
vulsion, for nothing could bo warmer than her first 
welcome, nor did her present embarrassment dampen 
him. It rather increased his new born hopes. She 
was now trembling violently, and indeed had to lean 
for support against the window; while the flutter of 
her while kerchief betrayed how her bosom was ogi- 
taled. 

“Alice,” ho said, entering, and taking her hand, 
“Alice, you know now how 1 iove you, one word, is 
there hope?” 

Bho gave him a single glance uml buret into tears. 

Three hours later, they parted, mutually betrothed, 
by the consent of her parents. As he departed, Stan¬ 
hope took a ring from his little finger, and said— 

“This was my mother’s, Alice; but I cannot put it 
to a holier purpose than to make it the gage of our 
betrothal. Give me, in exchange, that plain gold one 
you wear, and I promise never to part with it while 
life remains ” 

“Unless you cease to love me,” added Alice, look¬ 
ing thirdly into his eves, ns they exchanged rings. 

“I am safe in allowing the exception,” said he, 
smiling to reassure her. “Let Heaven hero take 
witness to my vow to keep holy this troth-plightl” 

Just then a cloud sailed across the moon and threw 
a momentary shadow ovc% them. Both looked up, 
Alice with a shudder. But, even that quickly, the 
cloud had gone; and their eyes meeting, with n smile 
of mutual love, even more quickly had tho sadness 
faded from their hearts. 

CHAPTER III. 

“ Wo to the Baalish soldiery 
That little dread us near.”—B uyaxt. 

During the three weeks, whose lapse we have re¬ 
corded in the preceding chapter, the great battle of 
tho Cowpens had been fought. Though victory had 
attended our arms in that engagement, the number of 
Greene’s troops was too few to make head against 
tho combined forces of Cornwallis, and accordingly 
as soon ns the Marquis, thirsting to revenge Tarleton’s 
defeat, lipgan the pursuit of Morgan, a retreat became 


necessary. Tho army, in consequence, broke up from 
its old positions and retired on North Carolina. The 
history of the memorable retreat that ensued wo pre¬ 
sume to 1x5 familiar to our readers, and shall, there¬ 
fore, not dwell upon it here. 

Toward the close of the retreat, when the main 
army had nearly reached the Dan, n body of picked 
men was placed under the command of Col. Williams 
to form a rear-guard. In this corps was included tho 
legion of Lee; and to them was assigned the task of 
bringing up the extreme rear. Mounted on active 
horses, they scoured tho space between the two 
armies, keeping a constant watch on the enemy, 
halting, and starling again when he started. Fre¬ 
quently the advanced parlies of tho British, and tho 
rear of Leo’s legion were within musket shot of each 
other; but the enemy’s dragoons never ventured on a 
pursuit, well knowing that tho horses of the legion 
were swifter and faster than their own. 

Greene had led Cornwallis to believe that ho in¬ 
tended crossing the Dan at the upper ferries, whero 
the latter knew ho womd have the American general 
in his power; but, in fact, had secretly collected boats 
lower down the river, and thither he turned off. Ho 
left tho corps of Williams, however, to maintain tho 
delusion, by nmrehing in front of the Marquis on tho 
old route. The stratagem succeeded. For awhile 
Cornwallis was completely deceived. Having kept 
the Marquis on the wrong scent ns long ns he thought 
advisable for the safely of the main arinv, Williams 
suddenly struck across tho country, early one morning, 
in orelnr to gnin the high mad leading to tho lower 
ferries. 

Tiie little corps lmd halted for n late breakfast, tho 
only meal allowed in tho whole Uvenly-four hours, 
and was gathering around tho fires, for the morning 
was cold with a drizzling rain, watching the meat on 
tho coals, and inhaling the fragrance of the com cake 
in the ashes, when a countryman, mounted on a lean 
horse, rode up and gave the startling intelligence llrnt 
tho enemy had discovered the ruse played on him, and 
was now in full pursuit. Tho countryman had been 
burning brushwood, he said, at his farm only four 
miles behind, when he saw the British coining up the 
road, and instantly taking the first horse he could find, 
had hurried to give tho intelligence to his friends. 
Lee’s legion was immediately despatched to recon¬ 
noitre. After proceeding two miles, with no sign of 
the enemy, Lee determined to return. He left Stan¬ 
hope, however, with two dragoons, to keep a look 
out. The countryman, still assorting that the British 
were close nt hand, asked for n better horse, ns his 
own was worn down, and in case ofn pursuit, would 
ensure his being overtaken. Accordingly the buglar 
of the troop, a lad of tender years, was dismounted, 
and made to exchange horses with tlie countryman* 
Then Leo striking into the woods, left the party. 

Our hero and his guide rode forward, but, in less 
than ten minutes, suddenly came in sight of the British 
van. So close was tho enemy that no hope of safety 
existed for our little party, except in instant flight. 
Down tho road accordingly they sped, the enemy’s 
dragoons giving chase with a hurrah. Threo men 
against thirty was fearful odds, but Stanhope and his 
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soldiers were well mounted, and scoured over the 
ground as if on winged horses. The main body of 
the pursuers soon fell behind, but four or five, whoso 
steeds were blooded ones, held their way, mid even 
gained on the fugitives. Tho race had continued for 
more than a mile, when, nil at once, Stanhopo heard 
a shrill cry, and looking back ho saw that the dra¬ 
goons had drawn in, having discovered tho little 
buglar in tho woods at the edge of the road, where 
iho lad, unahlo to escape, had taken refuge. Our 
horo was not too fur off to hear what passed, yet was 
loo distant to render succor in lime. He could distin¬ 
guish tho little fellow, whom he knew to bo unarmed, 
pleading for quarter; but in vain. The boy had got 
down from his horse, and was on his knees in the 
road, where, with uplifted hands, ho besought the 
dragoons to sparo him for tho sako of his mother. 
Ho addressed those who were inexorable. Stanhope 
saw the flash of a sabre, and the helpless child fell to 
apeak no more, wounded by n deep gush in his head. 
Again and nguin tho sabres of tho five miscreants 
wreaked their vengeance on that poor boy. Stan¬ 
hope could enduro the sight no longer 

"I will avenge him,” he cried, “though at tho cost 
of 1 ife. You will follow, comrades—wheel-charge!” 

With eyes flashing ns he spoke, he turned his steed 
sharp nrotind, and, accompanied by tho two soldiers, 
galloped to tho desperate encounter. Tho dragoons 
saw him coming and advanced to meet him. At tho 
first shock tho foremost of them went down l>enealh 
Stanhope's indignant arm,the sword cleaving his skull 
to tho very ehino. 

Ilis two companions had been equally successful, 
having actually ridden over their antagonists; nnd the 
others would have fled but that tho remainder of tho 
dragoons were now within pistol shot. Stanhope 
might have seen that he and his followers must finally 
bo overpowered, but with feelings still boiling nt the 
sight of tho brutal murder of that lad, ho could not 
pause to think. 

“ Vengeance!” he shouted, turning on another. 

But at this instant a wild Imzznh was hoard behind, 
Which proceeded from the rest of tho legion; for the 


sound of tho pistols fired at Stanhopo in the pursuit, 
had reached the cars of Lee, who hurried to aid his 
lieutenant. At sight of tho solid masses of the Ame¬ 
rican cavalry, thundering along the road, the joy of 
Stanhope broke nil bounds, especially ns, simulta¬ 
neously, tho British dragoons turned to flee. 

“Hurrah,” ho cried, rising in his stirrups, and, 
waving his sabro on high, “wo have them now. 
Let ns be first in at tho cud of the chase.” 

lie gave spurs to his horse ns he spoke, nnd attended 
by his two companions, both splendidly mounted like 
himself, sped along the road. It was not long before 
one of tho dragoons was overtaken, and Stanhope’s 
sabre was already flashing around his bead, when the 
man cried for quarter. A mom cut’s hesitation, nnd 
then Stanhope’s better feelings prevailed. 

“Take it,” lie said, ns he shot by, like nil arrow, 
“and report yourself n prisoner to the legion behind.” 

On drove the fugitives, and on followed those three 
legionaries, Stanhope gradually gaining on his com¬ 
panions until u considerable distance ahead of them 
Every few moments another dragoon was overtaken. 
Each one in turn, without attempting resistance, like 
a craven at once cried for quarter; and to each it was 
granted, until fifteen of the enemy, including their 
captain, were thus taken prisoners and sent back on 
parole. Hurried away by excitement, Stanhopo for¬ 
got how far he was from the legion. Just before him 
was a dragoon whom ho would overtake, with n few 
more leaps, when suddenly, nt n turn in the road, ho 
saw* the whole British army in front. At the snmo 
in si ant tio hoard a rhout from tho nearest of bis Com¬ 
panions— 

“Fly, fly, lieutenant,” were his words, “wo nr© 
surrounded!” 

Stanhope looked over his shoulder, and found that 
Iho warning wits true, but hnd come too late. Most 
of tho captured dragoons, perceiving that the rest of 
tho legion had not pursued, had suddenly resolved to 
turn the tables on their llireo captors. Accordingly 
they were coming down tho road, in nearly n solid 
mass, cutting oil' till hope of escape from our hero. 

(TO UK CO.Vri.NUKD ) 
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